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PRELIMINARY    OBSERVATIONS. 


When,  in  1814,  my  Father  commenced,  as  a  matter  of  amusement,  a  series  of 
fac-similes  of  the  various  types  used  by  the  Printers  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  he 
also  had  tracings  made  of  all  the  Water-Maeks  found  on  the  paper  of  the  several 
works  from  which  his  fac-similes  were  taken;  and  accordingly,  as  he  proceeded 
with  the  fac-similes  of  the  types,  he  had  the  marks  also  lithographed. 

These,  together  with  the  few  additional  ones  which  I  had  had  executed  previous 
to  the  publication,  in  1845,  of  his  intended  work*  form  a  collection  of  nearly  four 
hundred  marks,  taken  from  the  one  hundred  books  of  the  types  of  which  fac-similes 
are  given. 

Originally,  he  had  not  the  least  idea  tha,t  any  historical  interest  was  to  be 
attached  to  the  study  of  paper-marks.  He  looked  upon  them,  as  others  had  always 
done,  as  the  special  marks  of  the  various  manufacturers  of  paper,  and  naturally 
supposed  that  they  would  probably  not  only  determine  the  place  where  a  book  was 
printed,  but  also  its  date ! 

It  was  not  until  after  his  visit  to  Holland,  in  1824,  as  particularly  alluded  to  in 
the  first  volume  of  my  labours  (pp.  173  et  seq.),  that  he  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
marks  used  on  Paper  manufactured  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  centuries,  would  throw  some  light  on  the  long-disputed 
claims  of  that  country  to  the  honour  of  the  Invention  of  the  Art  of  Printing. 

Accordingly,  his  attention  was  turned  to  the  marks  found  on  the  paper  of  the 
various  editions  of  the  Block-Books;  of  the  Four  Editions  of  the  Speculum;  of  the 
Early -Editions  of  the  Bible;  of  the  books  from  the  press,  as  believed,  of  Gutenberg; 

*  The  Typography  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  :  being  Specimens  of  the  Productions  of  the  Early  Continental 
Printers,  exemplified  in  a  Collection  of  Fac-Similes  from  One  Hundred  Works ;  together  with  their  Water- 
Marks.  Arranged  and  edited  from  the  Bibliographical  Collections  of  the  late  Samuel  Sotheby,  by  his  Son, 
S.  Leigh  Sotheby.     Folio,  mdccoxlv. 
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of  ^hose  of  Fust,  Schoeffer,  Ulric  Zell,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  earliest  printers.  At 
the  same  time  he  made  a  collection,  from  all  available  sources,  of  the  marks  on  the 
paper  of  ManuscriiDts  when  dated. 

In  the  year  1816,  when  Mr.  Ottley  pubhshed  his  "History  of  Engraving,"  he 
noticed  (vol.  ii.  pp.  222-7)  several  of  the  water-marks  used  in  Lord  Spencer's  copy  of 
the  First  Dutch  Edition  of  the  Speculum,  and  also  in  Mr.  Singer's  copy  of  the  Second 
Latin  Edition  of  the  same  work,  with  the  view  of  shewing  that  marks  of  a  similar 
kind  are  found  in  works  of  the  earliest  printers  of  Cologne,  Utrecht,  Alost,  Louvain, 
Deventer,  and  Brussels.  It  was  from  this  fact  that  Mr.  Ottley  came  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  four  editions  of  the  Speculum  must  have  been  printed  in 
Holland,  though  the  same  marks  are  constantly  found  in  books  printed  at  Cologne 
by  Ulric  Zell ;  and  one  of  them  (the  Bull's  Head)  at  Mentz. 

When,  however,  Mr.  Ottley  made  up  his  mind  (consequent  on  the  information 
my  Father,  after  visiting  Holland,  gave  him)  to  enter  into  the  Harlem  and  Mentz 
Controversies,  with  the  view  of  confirming  the  opinion  he  had  previously  entertained 
in  respect  to  the  justness  of  the  claims  of  Holland  to  the  Invention  of  the  Art  of 
Printing,  he  proceeded,  in  1829,  to  that  country.  At  the  Hague  he  obtained,  by  the 
permission  of  the  Authorities  of  the  City,  blank  leaves  from  all  the  Books  of 
Accounts  preserved  in  the  Archives,  on  which  were  water-marks  corresponding 
with  those  on  the  paper  used  for  the  Public  Accounts  bearing  their  respective 
dates. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Ottley  amassed  an  interesting  and  large  collection  of  the  speci- 
mens of  the  Paper  made  in  the  Netherlands  from  as  early  a  period  as  1350  to  1550; 
which,  together  with  the  tracings  he  obtained  of  marks  in  dated  volumes  of 
Accounts  wherein  there  were  no  blank  leaves,  and  also  tracings  from  the  Public 
Account  Books  preserved  at  Harlem  and  elsewhere,  he  was  enabled  to  form  a  series 
of  drawings  of  the  various  water-marks  he  had  met  with,  arranging  them  according 
to  the  dates,  and  to  the  different  parts  of  the  Netherlands  whence  the  folio  Books  of 
Accounts  had  been  forwarded. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1836,  Mr.  Ottley  died,  ha^dng  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  superintending  the  result  of  a  portion  of  his  labours  through  the 
press;  the  title  of  his  intended  work  was  "An  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Invention  or  Printing."     Few  of  his  friends  had  seen  what  progress  he  had 
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made;  and  so  little  was  known  by  Ms  family  as  to  the  nature  of  his  work,  that, 
some  months  after  his  decease,  his  eldest  Son  and  Executor,  the  late  Mr.  WiUiam 
Campbell  Ottley,  brought  the  loose  sheets  of  the  work  to  me,  in  order  that  my 
Father  might  place  the  plates  that  were  engraved  for  it  in  their  respective  places. 
What  my  Father  (who  was  at  the  time  engaged  on  a  similar  work,  although  enter- 
taining very  different  views  of  the  arguments)  did  in  the  matter  is  detailed  in 
the  subjoined  letter.  From  that  time  untU  last  year  I  heard  no  more  of  the  work, 
the  stock  of  it  having  remained  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nicol,  the  printer,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  Mr.  Warner  Ottley,  the  brother  of  the  author,  or  his  representa- 
tives, not  having  reimbursed  Mr.  Nicol  the  expense  of  its  printing.  So  many  years 
having  passed  without  any  arrangement  having  been  made  for  the  completion  of  the 
book,  Mr.  Mcol  parted  with  the  mere  printed  stock  to  Mr.  LiUy,  the  bookseller;  and 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Lilly  forwarding  to  me  a  copy  of  the  printed  sheets,  to  ask 
my  opinion  respecting  them,  I  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 

The  Woodlands,  Norwood,  February  3,  1855. 

Dear  Sie, 

I  little  thought,  when,  in  answer  to  your  question,  "  whether  I  had  seen  the 
late  Mr.  Ottley' s  worh  on  Printing,"  that  you  had  actually  become  the  purchaser  of 
the  printed  sheets  of  it  from  Messrs.  Mcol. 

Towards  the  close  of  Mr.  Ottle/s  life  more  particularly,  I  constantly  visited 
him;  and  on  several  occasions,  when  he  was  correcting  his  proof-sheets,  I  used  to 
amuse  him  by  reading  them  either  backwards,  or  omitting  every  other  line,  jokingly 
telling  him  that  the  pubhc  would  understand  all  about  the  Harlem  and  Mentz 
disputants  just  as  well  that  way  as  the  other. 

Owing  to  my  Father  being  also  engaged  on  a  work  on  the  Origin  of  Printing, 
the  subject,  during  the  last  few  years  of  Mr.  Ottley's  life,  was  never  mentioned  when 
they  met  at  each  other's  houses,  which  frequently  was  the  case. 

When  Mr.  Ottley  died,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  his  Executor,  brought  a  copy  of 
the  sheets,  as  far  as  printed,  requesting  me  to  get  my  Father  to  arrange  the  plates 
in  their  proper  places.  This  was  done  in  my  presence;  so  that  all  that  we  saw  of 
the  work  was  on  that  occasion,  Mr.  W.  C.  Ottley  taking  back  the  copy  again. 

Until  you  sent  to  me  a  copy  of  the  work,  I  had  always  thought  that  Mr.  Ottley 
had  finished  the  first  volume,  and  was  at  the  close  of  the  second.  On  looking  at  it, 
however,  I  see  he  had  not  even  commenced  his  general  observations,  and  the 
summing  up  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  Harlem,  which  I  know  was 
to  have  been  the  case;  nor  has  he  touched  upon  the  subject  of  Paper-Marks. 

Therefore,  beyond  important  passing  arguments,  and  much  interesting  matter,  to 
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shew  the  side  Mr.  Ottley  has  taken,  the  work  must  be  considered  quite  unfinished; 
and,  without  any  of  the  engraved  ilkistrations,  very  unsatisfactory. 

I  would  observe,  that  the  work  to  which  I  have  devoted  so  many  years  does  not 
l^rofess  to  be  on  the  Origin  of  Printing,  but  on  the  Block-Books  and  earhest  typo- 
graphical works,  to  illustrate  the  discovery  of  the  Art. 

Having  finished  the  first  volume  of  my  labours,  which  may  be  said  to  comprise, 
for  the  most  part,  matter  connected  with  the  earhest  Block-Books,  I  did  not  hesitate 
to  look  cui-sorUy  over  the  work;  but,  as  I  do  not  want  to  pluck  the  feathers  from 
the  wings  of  others  more  learned  than  myself,  I  now  return  it,  looking  forward,  at 
the  completion  of  my  task,  to  possess  a  copy,  should  you  kindly  send  one  to  me. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 
Me.  Lilly.  S.  Leigh  Sotheby. 

Having  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  (1856)  finished  my  second  volume,  I  did 
not  then  hesitate  to  accept  a  copy  of  Mr.  Ottley's  unfinished  work.  It  is  now  before 
me.  It  forms  one  volume,  extending  to  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  pages,  closiag 
in  the  middle  of  the  Author's  observations  upon  Costume,  one  of  his  great  points 
being  to  connect  the  Costume  in  the  designs  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  the  Speculum, 
and  the  Cantica  Canticorum,  with  those  in  the  Illuminated  Manuscripts  of  the  early 
part  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  The  number,  "Plate  26,"  p.  368,  shews  that  Mr.  Ottley 
had  given  engraved  illustrations  of  the  principal  subjects  discussed  by  him.  I  very 
much  fear  that  these  illustrations  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  so  many  years  having 
elapsed  since  they  were  executed,  and  having  been  apparently  uncared  for  by  the 
representatives  of  the  family. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  late  Mr.  Ottley  had  not  arrived  at  that  part  of  his  work, 
where  it  was,  no  dovibt,  his  intention  to  have  introduced  arguments,  consequent  on 
an  investigation  of  Paper-Marks,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  the  position 
he  was  desirous  to  prove.  I  am  not  aware  that  he  left  any  written  observations 
upon  the  subject.  I  beheve  that  he  looked  upon  the  Marks  as  mechanically 
throwing  a  light  upon  the  dates  and  different  manufactures  of  Paper.  So  always, 
as  I  thought,  did  my  Father;  and  it  was  not  until  the  accidental  discovery  in  1845, 
two  years  after  his  death,  of  a  sheet  of  memoranda  (evidently  placed  by  him  for 
concealment*  between  the  leaves  of  a  book),  that  I  learned  that  he  attached  any 
other  interest  to  them. 

*  It  is  necessary  here  to  state,  that,  owing  to  my  intimacy  with  Mr.  Ottley,  my  Father  was  fearful  I  might 
incidentally  mention  points  connected  with  the  water-marks.  Hence  the  cause  of  his  desire  to  conceal  his  views 
from  me ! 
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These  memoranda  related  to  the  water-mark  of  the  letter  P,  as  also  to  other 
marks  occurring  in  the  Block-Books ;  among  them,  a  shield  bearing  the  Arms  of 
Champaigne,  on  which  my  Father  has  noted,  "To  the  late  Mr.  Ottley  and  Mr.  Douce 
I  pointed  out  these  Arms.  The  latter  asked,  '  What  have  these  Arms  to  do  in  these 
books  as  Water-Marks  ?' I  And  the  former  was  quite  unaware  that  they  were  the 
Arms  of  Ohampaigne."  This  observation  was  made  in  the  year  1838,  as  seen  in  the 
note  appended  to  the  remarks,  the  particulars  of  which  are  given  in  the  present 
volume,  when  referring  to  the  P  water-mark. 

I  have  been  particular  in  minutely  detailing  the  above  circumstances,  because 
the  late  Mr.  Warner  Ottley  had  given  to  me  the  entire  Collection  of  the  different 
Specimens  of  Paper  formed  by  his  brother.  The  collection  had  been  reserved  by 
Mr.  "W.  C.  Ottley,  on  the  disposal  of  aU  Mr.  Ottle/s  other  Collections,  thinking  they 
might  be  useful  to  him  in  the  completion  of  his  Father's  work;  a  design  he  had 
always  in  view,  though  not  possessing  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

With  the  information,  therefore,  which  I  obtained  from  the  post-obit  paper 
alluded  to  (as  I  may  fairly  term  it)  in  the  autograph  of  my  Father,  the  extensive 
collection  of  tracings  of  water-marks  made  by  him  during  the  course  of  many 
years,  together  with  the  collection  of  specimens  of  early  paper  formed  by  Mr.  Ottley, 
as  also  his  tracings  of  the  paper-marks  in  the  Books  of  Accounts  at  the  Hague,  I 
soon  became  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  former  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  the 
marks,  and  his  desire  to  create  in  them  an  additional  interest,  by  endeavouring  to 
explain  that  many  of  them  contain  symbolical  illustrations  of  the  period,  both 
personal  and  local. 

Until  I  accidentally  met  with  the  work  of  M.  Koning,  as  related  in  a  note,  page 
169,  in  the  preceding  volume,  I  had  considered  that  my  Father  would  have  been 
ih.e  first  to  throw  a  light  upon  some  of  the  water-marks  in  the  Block-Books.  I  find, 
however,  that  such  is  not  the  case;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  feel  sure,  that,  had 
he  known  another  had  even  partially  taken  the  same  views,  he  would  not  have  been 
so  minute  in  the  notice  he  made,  in  1838,  of  the  P  water -mark.  To  M.  Koning,  there- 
fore, is- due  the  credit  of  having  first  publicly  noticed,  in  Ms  "Contributions  to  the 
History  of  Printing"*  that  the  water-marks,  P,  Y,  and  MA,  which  he  found  in  the 
Harlem  copies  of  the  Speculiom,  had  some  connexion,  as  symbols,  with  the  House  of 

*  "Bijdragen  tot  de  Geschiedenis  der  Boekdrukkunst,  don  Jacobus  Koning."     8ko.     Harlem,  mdcccxviii. 
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Burgundy.  So  likewise,  I  find,  was  M.  Koning  the  first  to  notice  that  the  Coats  of 
Arms  occurring  in  some  of  the  designs  of  the  Cantica  Canticorum  (as  particularly 
referred  to  in  my  first  volume)  had  some  allusion  to  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  Bur- 
gundy, and  others,  who  took  part  in  the  Great  Western  Schism,  the  subject  of  which, 
M.  Koning  had  not  the  least  idea  that  some  of  the  designs  were  intended  to  illus- 
trate. In  the  copy  of  M.  Koning's  work  referred  to,  I  find  the  following  marginal 
note  relating  to  the  Coats  of  Arms,  written  in  pencil,  by  my  Father:  "I  never  stumbled 
upon  these  observations  relative  to  the  Burgundian  Arms,  until  Nov.  13, 1840."  This 
note  was  written  only  three  years  before  his  death,  and  many  years  after  the  manu- 
script from  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  state  his  views  of  the  hitherto  unnoticed 
historical  interest  of  the  Cantica  Canticorum  Block-Book. 


PAPER-MARKS. 


'  HE  Invention  and  use  of  the  marks  found  upon  paper,  commonly,  though 
perhaps  erroneously,  termed  Watee-Marks,  have  only  been  cursorily  men- 
-^-xr'i  tioned  since  the  period  of  their  introduction,  and  only  occasionally  touched 
upon  by  a  few  Antiquarians  during  the  last  and  present  centuries,  the  subject 
being  either  envelojoed  in  much  mystery,  or  having  been  considered  not  worth  dis- 
cussing. 

There  are  few,  comparatively,  who  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word  water- 
mark or  rather  paper-mark,  as  applied  to  paper.  And  can  we  wonder  at  it,  when  we 
find  the  most  recent  author,  Mr.  Herring*  on  the  subject  of  Paper-Making,  not  even 
condescending  to  explain,  when  writing  on  "Ancient  Water-Marks,"  the  mode  in 
which  the  water-mark  is  designed  and  made  apparent  on  the  paper  ?  Mr.  Tomlinson, 
however,  in  his  treatise  on  Paper!,  "^^ry  properly  enlightens  the  unlearned  by 
briefly  describing  the  process.  He  states,  "  Water-marks  are  ornamental  figures  in 
wire,  or  thin  brass,  sewn  upon  the  wires  of  the  mould,  and,  like  those  wires,  they 
leave  an  impression  by  rendering  the  paper,  where  it  lies  on  them,  thinner  and 
more  translucent."  Mr.  Tomlinson  adds  to  this  information  a  few  lines  about  Pot, 
Foolscap,  Post,  and  other  paper,  in  the  usual  way  of  so  designating  them. 

Mr.  Herring  merely  remarks,  p.  78,  that,  "  Connected  with  the  manufacture  of 
paper  there  is  one  point  of  considerable  interest  and  importance,  and  that  is  what  is 
commonly  but  erroneously  termed  the  water-mark,  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  Times 
newspaper,  in  the  new  Bank  of  England  Notes,  Cheques,  and  Bills,  as  also  in  every 
Postage  and  Receipt  Label  of  the  present  day."  He  then  concludes  his  notice  on  the 
subject  with  a  statement  of  his  own  views  of  the  use  of  the  paper-m.sxk^.  "  The 
curious,  and,  in  some  instances,  absurd  terms  which  now  puzzle  us  so  much  in 
describing  the  different  sorts  and  sizes  of  paper,  may  frequently  be  explained  by 
reference  to  the  various  paper-marks  which  have  been  adopted  at  difi"erent  periods. 
In  ancient  times,  when  comparatively  few  people  could  read,  pictures  of  every  kind 
were  much  in  use  where  writing  would  now  be  employed.  Every  shop,  for  instance, 
had  its  sign,  as  well  as  every  public-house;  and  those  signs  were  not  then,  as  they 

*  Paper  and  Paper  Making,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Eichard  Herring.  With  Introduction  by  the 
Eev.  George  Croly,  LL.D.     Longman.     8vo.     1855. 

■  t  Objects  in  Art-Manufacture,  edited  by  Charles  Tomlinson.     No.  I.     Paper.     Harrison,  1854. 
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often  are  now,  only  painted  upon  a  board,  but  were  invariably  actual  models  of  the 
thing  which  the  sign  expressed;  as  we  still  occasionally  see  some  such  sign  as  a 
bee-hive,  a  tea-canister,  or  a  doll,  and  the  like.  For  the  same  reason  printers 
employed  some  device,  which  they  put  upon  the  title-pages  and  at  the  end  of  their 
books ;  and  paper-makers*  also  introduced  marks  by  way  of  distinguishing  the  paper 
of  their  manufacture  from  that  of  others,  which  marks  becoming  common,  natui'ally 
gave  their  names  to  different  sorts  of  paper.  And  since  names  often  remain  long 
after  the  origin  of  them  is  forgotten  and  circumstances  are  changed,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  the  old  names  still  in  use,  though,  in  some  cases,  they  are  not  appUed 
to  the  same  things  which  they  originally  denoted.  Of  the  illustrations  of  ancient 
water-marks  which  I  have  given  in  the  accompanying  plate,  that  of  an  open  hand 
with  a  star  at  the  top,  which  was  in  use  as  early  as  1530,  probably  gave  the  name 
to  what  is  still  called  hand  paper." 

It  is  very  probable  that,  in  some  cases,  the  names  applied  to  the  different  sizes  of 
paper  may  have  been  derived  from  the  water-marks,  or  rather  that  the  water-marks 
contributed  to  their  designation.  In  respect  to  the  mark  of  the  Hand,  that  was  in 
use  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or  perhaps  much  earlier. 
Sometimes  the  plain  open  hand  was  used,  of  which  there  are  specimens  in  the 
Account  Books  at  the  Hague,  dated  1432.  Of  this  we  give  a  tracing  in  the  cut 
beneath,  No.  1.  It  occurs  frequently,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  of  different  sizes. 
In  a  Book  of  Accounts  in  the  Archives  at  Harlem,  occiu's  the  Hand  holding  a  key, 
No.  2,  of  about  1427  or  1428,  the  only  specimen  we  have  met  with.  Others  there  are 
at  the  Hague  surmounted  with  a  star,  a  crescent,  or  fleur-de-lis,  in  accounts  from 
1430  to  1480.  In  the  Tower  of  London  is  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  written 
between  1433  and  1443,  having  a  pendant  cross  to  the  hand.  No.  3.  In  a  copy  of  the 
Speculum  CJiristiani,  printed  at  London  by  Machlinia,  the  open  Hand  is  foundf . 
It  is  also  found  in  Books  printed,  during  the  same  period,  at  Gouda,  Delft,  Louvain, 
and  other  places  in  the  Netherlands,  and  in  some  copies  of  books  printed  by  Caxton, 
the  Oxford  Books,  and  the  Book  of  St.  Albans. 


*  I  venture  to  assert  that,  until  after  or  probably  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  are  no  marks  on 
paper  which  may  be  said  to  apply  individually  to  the  maker  of  the  paper. 

t  The  T3'pograpliy  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.     Water-Marks,  plate  x.  No.  78. 
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Mr.  Herring  closes  his  observations  upon  water-marks  by  stating  that  he  had 
met  Mdth  one  in  the  paper  used  for  the  first  edition  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare, 
1623,  "somewhat  resembling  the  jockey-caps  of  the  present  day;"  noting  also 
that  "Post  paper  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  post-horn,  which  at 
one  time  was  its  distinguishing  mark.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  the  General  Post  Oflfice  (1670),  when  it  became  the  custom 
to  blow  a  horn,  to  which  circumstance,  no  doubt,  we  may  attribute  its  introduction. 
The  mark  is  still  frequently  used;  but  the  same  change  which  has  so  much 
diminished  the  number  of  painted  signs  in  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  cities,  has 
nearly  made  paper-marks  a  matter  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  the  maker's  name 
being  now  generally  used,  and  the  mark,  in  the  few  instances  where  it  still  remains, 
serving  the  purpose  of  mere  ornament  rather  than  that  of  distinction." 

Had  Mr.  Herring  possessed  the  same  opportunities  as  ourselves,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  jug  or  pot  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  paper-marks.  We  find  it  on 
the  paper  in  a  Book  of  Accounts,  at  the  Hague,  of  Matilda  Duchess  of  Holland, 
dated  1352.  It  was  continued  to  be  used  on  paper  of  dififerent  forms  and  sizes, 
made  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  is  found  on  the  paper  of  books  printed  at  Gouda, 
Louvain,  Delft,  and  other  places  in  the  Netherlands,  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  mark  of  the  Fool's-cap  we  have  not  met  with  in  an  earlier  work  than  "The 
Golden  Legend"  printed  by  Caxton,  No.  1;  unless  the  figure  given  in  No.  2,  of  a 
mark  on  a  letter  in  the  Tower  of  London,  dated  1453,  may  be  so  denominated. 


The  Horn  was  used  as  early  as  1370,  and  is  found  in  Books  of  Accounts  at  the 
Hague  of  that  date.  The  above  specimen.  No.  3,  is  from  the  paper  of  a  letter  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  dated,  from  Dover,  1421,  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  It  was  not 
often  used  in  Books  printed  during  the  Fifteenth  Century.  One  instance,  however, 
we  have  noted  of  its  occurring  in  a  book  printed  at  Rome,  by  ULricus  GaUus,  in 
1471*.  It  was,  however,  in  constant  use,  but  of  different  forms,  on  paper  made  in 
Holland  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Herring  does  not  enter  much  into  the 

*  The  Typography  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.     Plate  G.  of  the  Water-Marks,  No.  37. 
VOL.  III.  C 
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varieties  of  the  paper-marks.  He  merely  contents  himself  with  noticing  the  few 
marks  whence  the  most  popular  names  of  the  paper  in  general  use  for  many  years 
have  probably  been  derived.  He  gives  one  plate  containing  five  marks,  all  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  denominating  them  "Ancient  Water-marks." 

Jansen  may  be  considered  as  the  only  author  who  has  entered  into  the  subject 
of  water-marks  with  any  degree  of  earnestness.  Santander,  Laire,  Breiklopt,  Camus, 
Astle,  and  a  few  others,  have  only  contributed  notices  on  particular  marks ;  San- 
tander  not  even  giving  a  single  plate  of  the  marks  he  occasionally  refers  to,  conse- 
quently his  observations  are  perfectly  unintelligible.  Jansen  has,  however,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Engraving*  devoted  the  close  of  his  first  volume  to  the 
subject,  and  has  given  (plates  xii.  to  xix.)  reduced  fac-similes  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-six  marks,  taken  from  dated  Manuscripts  and  books  printed  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries. 

He  very  properly  remarks  (p.  361)  that  he  could  have  much  extended  the 
number  of  his  specimens,  but  his  desire  was  to  give  those  only  from  paper  bearing 
dates:  "J'aurois  pu  augmenter  beaucoup  le  nombre  de  filigranes,  si  j'avois  voulu 
employer  pour  cela  tous  les  manuscrits  que  j'avois  ^  ma  disposition;  mais  comme  il 
s'agissoit  principalement  d'indiquer  avec  exactitude  les  dates,  je  ne  me  suis  servi 
que  de  ceux  que  j'ai  trouves  dans  les  papiers  de  comptes  dont  I'annee  etoit  bien 
certaine.  Je  prends  la  liberty  d' engager  ici  les  archivistes  k  se  livrer  a  cette  espfece 
de  recherches,  qui  nous  conduira  immanquablement  k  d'importans  resultats  relative- 
nient  h,  la  connaissance  de  I'anciennete  du  papier  de  lin." 

Jansen  here  states  the  importance  of  only  consulting  the  marks  on  paper  bearing- 
dates,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  manufacture.  Upon  this  point  we  will  not 
here  make  any  observation,  further  than  that  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  must  depend  not  merely  upon  the  water-mark, 
but  on  the  texture  of  the  paper  and  other  minutise. 

To  ascertain  the  earliest  period  when  the  water-mark  was  employed,  is  a  matter 
that  would  require  much  research,  and  involve  an  examination  of  all  the  dated 
Manuscripts  in  Europe.  Though  possessing  a  very  large  collection  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  paper-marks  generally,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of 
the  various  marks  in  use  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But,  as  Jansen 
records  the  earliest  mark  perhaps  hitherto  known,  at  least  so  to  us,  we  think  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  copy  of  it.  It  occurs,  he  states  (p.  362),  in  an  Account 
Book  dated  1301:  a  circle,  or  globe,  surmounted  with  a  cross!  A  mark  that  is 
capable  of  suggesting  much  to  the  mind  of  a  Christian. 

In  the  following  cut.  No.  1  gives  the  reduced  mark,  from  Jansen,  of  the  circle  with 

*  Essai  sur  I'Origine  de  la  Gravure  en  Bois  et  en  Taille-Douce,  etc.,  suivi  de  Eecherches  sur  I'Origine  da 
Papier  de  Coton  et  de  Lin,  etc.,  sur  les  Filigranes  des  Papiers  des  xiv",  xv°,  et  xvi"  siecles,  etc.  3  torn.  8vo. 
Par.,  1808. 
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the  double  cross  lines  on  the  stem.  To  shew  the  many  varieties  there  are  of  this 
mark,  and  also  of  the  double  circle,  would  take  several  pages  of  cuts.  Of  the  single 
circle  we  give  two  specimens,  Nos.  2  and  3,  from  Account  Books  at  the  Hague,  dated 
1356  and  1430.  No.  4  is  from  Jansen,  the  reduced  mark,  dated  1315,  much  resembling 
No.  5,  dated  1360.  No.  6,  fi'om  a  MS.  of  about  1355,  shews  a  mark  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  which  had  got  bent  out  of  its  right  position  when  fastened  to  the  frame. 


Our  object  in  having  selected  the  preceding  specimens  of  the  Circle  mark  is  to 
shew  to  what  a  great  extent  a  work,  even  on  those  water-marks  only  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  might  be  carried.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss 
any  other  marks  than  those  found  in  the  Block-Books.  Our  collections  form  a 
nucleus  from  which  a  very  curious,  and,  perhaps,  not  uninteresting  work  might  be 
produced;  but  we  fear  few  would  be  found  to  incur  the  expense  of  purchasing  it. 


It  is,  we  believe,  the  general  opinion  that  a  paper  applicable  to  the  purpose  of 
Printing  was  manufactured  only  a  short  time  previous  to  the  Discovery  of  that  Art, 
and  that,  more  generally,  of  a  small  folio  size,  such  as  is  found  in  the  earliest 
editions  of  the  Block-Books,  and  similar  to  what  was  used  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  for  the  Public  Account  Books,  not  only  in  Germany  and 
in  the  Netherlands,  but  also  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

An  inquiry  as  to  the  period  when  paper  was  iirst  used,  or  when  and  where 
the  earliest  Paper  Mills  were  estabUshed,  is  not  the  object  of  our  researches.  The 
works  of  Jansen  and  others  may  be  consulted  on  those  points.  To  the  marks  on 
the  paper  used  in  the  Block-Books  issued  in  the  Netherlands  our  attention  will,  in 
the  first  place,  be  more  particularly  directed ;  our  desire  being  to  shew,  that  those 

c2 
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marks  are,  for  the  gi^eater  part,  of  a  totally  different  character  from  those  used  in 
the  Block-Books  and  early  Printed  Books  published  in  Germany. 

It  is  very  true  that  no  Paper  Manufactory  is  recorded  as  having  existed  in  the 
Netherlands*  during  the  Fifteenth  Century;  but  it  is  clearly  proved  by  the  Treasury 
Accounts  at  Harlem,  that  the  Public  Offices  in  that  city  were  supplied  with  paper 
from  Antwerjo,  as  were  also  those  at  the  Hague;  some  of  the  accounts  preserved  in 
the  Archives  at  the  latter  place  being  dated  as  early  as  1352. 

The  latest  writerf  on  Paper-Making  observes :  "  The  precise  period  at  which  the 
manufacture  of  paper  was  first  introduced  into  Europe  appears  to  be  rather  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  Paper-mills  moved  by  water  power  were  in  operation  in 
Tuscany  at  the  commencement  of  the  Fourteenth  Century;  and  at  Nuremberg,  in 
Germany,  one  was  established,  in  1390,  by  Ulman  Stromer,  who  wrote  the  first 
Avork  ever  published  on  the  art  of  paper-making.  He  seems  to  have  employed  a 
great  number  of  persons,  all  of  whom  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  they  would 
not  teach  any  one  the  art  of  paper-making,  or  make  it  on  their  own  account.  In 
the  following  year,  when  anxious  to  increase  the  means  of  its  production,  he  met 
with  such  strong  opposition  from  those  he  employed,  who  would  not  consent  to  any 
enlargement  of  the  mill,  that  it  became  at  length  requisite  to  bring  them  before  the 
magistrates,  by  whom  they  were  imprisoned;  after  which  they  submitted,  by 
renouncing  their  oaths.  Two  or  three  centuries  later,  we  find  the  Dutch,  in  the  like 
manner,  so  extremely  jealous  with  respect  to  the  manufacture  as  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  moulds,  under  no  less  severe  a  penalty  than  that  of  death." 

It  is  very  evident  that  there  existed  a  much  greater  degree  of  secresy  respecting 
the  Manufacture  of  Paper  than  with  regard  to  the  Art  of  Printing,  more  jDarticu- 
larly  among  the  Dutch.  If,  therefore,  we  can  shew  that  the  marks  occui-ring  in  the 
paper  used  in  the  Account  Books  at  the  Hague,  at  Harlem,  and  other  places  in  the 
Netherlands,  as  also  in  the  Block-Books  there  issued,  are  of  a  character  peculiarly 
Flemish,  and  that  those  marks  were  not  used  ordinarily  in  Germany,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  paper  must  have  been  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands  at  a  very 
early  period. 

As  soon  as  Printing  had  arrived  at  perfection,  paper  was  made  of  a  superior 

*  "  Le  plus  ancien  papier  de  chiffons  qu'on  connois  dans  les  Pays-Bas  est  celui  de  la  Bihlia  Rtjthmica,  ou 
la  Bible  en  vers  flamands  de  Jacques  Maerlandt,  ^crite  en  1322,  qui  se  trouvoit  dans  la  bibKotheque  d'Isaac  de 
Long,  ou  elle  etoit  sous  le  No.  3  dans  le  catalogue  de  manuscrits  en  folio.  La  bibliotheque  Hulsienne  possedoit 
un  livre  hollandois  sur  les  abeilles  {Het  Boeck  der  Byen)  ecrit  a  Franckfort,  en  1330,  sur  papier  de  lin  et  non 
de  coton,  suivant  M.  Meerman,  qui  dit  n'avoir  jamais  vu  de  manuscrit  fait  en  Allemagne  sur  du  papier  de  cette 
derniere  espece."     Jansen,  pp.  323-4. 

Numerous  are,  no  doubt,  the  manuscripts  in  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  languages  on  paper  made  during  the 
fourteenth  century ;  and  there  were  doubtless  paper  manufactories  in  those  parts  at  a  very  early  period,  of  which, 
however,  all  traces  are  now  lost. 

t  Paper  and  Paper  Making,  Ancient  and  IModern.     By  Eichard  Herring.     8vo.  1855,  p.  33. 
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quality,  and,  more  commonly,  of  a  larger  size,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
For  example,  the  paper  of  many  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Bible,  the  CathoUcon  of 
Balbi  (1460),  the  Pliny  of  1469,  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  Editiones  Princixjes  of 
the  Classics,  and  other  works. 

With  Jansen  we  agree  that  the  study  of  water-marks  is  calculated  to  afford 
pretty  accurate  information  as  to  the  country  where,  and  the  prohahle  period  when, 
a  Book  without  date  or  place  was  printed;  but  if,  conformably  with  his  opinion,  we 
hold  that  each  individual  Paper-Maker,  or  each  particular  hoiise,  had  its  own 
peculiar  mark,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  Manufac- 
tories of  Paper  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Spain,  etc.,  must  have  been  at 
an  early  period  very  considerable. 

Until  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  there  occur  no  marks,  that  we 
have  met  with,  on  paper  used  for  the  printing  of  books,  from  which  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  they  were  intended  for  the  motto  or  device  of  the  maker.  That  paper- 
marks  were,  or  rather  became  general,  and  not  confined  to  particular  manufactories, 
is  in  truth  inferrible  from  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  trace  similar  marks  in  use 
from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  some  instances, 
the  varieties  of  the  same  mark  are  almost  endless;  so  much  so,  that,  instead  of  the 
eight  plates  of  marks  engraved  by  Jansen,  it  would  require  more  than  fifty  plates  of 
similar  size  to  give  the  tracings  of  all  the  varieties  even  of  two  marks;  the  letter  P 
and  that  of  the  Bull's  Head. 

To  be  rendered,  however,  as  effectually  conducive  as  possible  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Chronology  of  Printing,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Paper-marks  be 
studied  with  severe  scrutiny  and  attention  to  their  minuter  features,  involving  even 
the  consideration  of  the  mechanical  processes  by  which  they  are  produced.  As  in  the 
human  countenance,  while  a  general  conformity  of  design  exists,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
sufficient  distinctness  to  mark  the  identity  of  the  individual;  so  among  Paper-Marks, 
the  various  species  or  families  as  they  may  be  termed,  while  consisting  of  the 
same  general  figure  or  design,  present  a  variety  of  minor  characteristics  by  which 
they  may  be  particularised,  but  which  require  a  closer  investigation  to  discover 
and  apply,  than  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  them.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  frequent  remark,  " with  little  variations"  is  so  generally  found  in  the  writings 
of  all  those,  even  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  who  have  touched 
upon  this  subject,  unaccompanied,  however,  by  any  attempt  to  account  for  or  to 
explain  them. 

The  Marks  that  are  found  on  the  paper  used  for  the  printing  of  the  Block-Books 
assigned  to  the  Netherlands  are,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  the  Unicorn,  the 
Anchor,  the  Bull's  Head,  the  letter  P,  the  letter  Y,  and,  as  we  shall  endeavoiir  to 
shew,  the  Arms  of  the  Dynasties  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  their  alliances. 
Initials  of  Particular  Persons,  and  Arms  of  the  Popes  and  Bishops.     It  must  not. 
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however,  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  no  marks  similar  to  those  we  assign  to  the 
Netherlands  occur  in  books  printed  in  Germany;  but,  taking  it  as  a  general  rule, 
the  paper  there  used  for  printing  was,  no  dovibt,  confined  to  the  manufactories  in 
that  country. 

Sometimes  Paper-Marks  had  their  origin  in  local  and  incidental  circumstances,  or 
were  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  work,  or  even  of  the  particular  part  of  it  in 
which  they  are  used.  For  instance,  among  the  early  printed  books,  we  find  that  in 
the  Bible  printed  by  Eggesteyn,  the  mark  of  the  Crown  is  used  in  the  Paper  on 
which  the  Books  of  Kings  are  struck  ofi^*,  the  Bull's  Head  having  been  used  in 
every  other  part  of  the  work,  a  circumstance  too  remarkable  to  have  proceeded  from 
accident. 

Again,  in  the  first  edition  of  Berlingheri  Geographia,  the  marks  of  the  paper  on 
which  the  text  is  printed,  difi"er  materially  from  those  in  that  used  for  the  charts, 
although  the  paper  is  evidently  made  (a  degree  thinner)  from  the  same  vat.  The 
whole  of  the  marks  on  the  paper  of  the  charts  have  an  allusion  to  Navigation  and 
Discovery,  thus  leading  us  to  conclude  that  the  paper  was  made  expressly  for  the 
occasion;  the  marks  being  a  Ship,  the  Arrow,  the  Ladder,  an  Eagle,  and  such  like 
characteristic  symbols. 

Many  of  the  works  issued  from  the  Press  of  Aldus  are  printed  upon  paper  having 
as  its  water-mark  that  anchor  known  as  his  own  peculiar  device.  As  an  instance 
of  a  water-mark  being  applicable  to  persons  at  the  present  period,  we  notice,  that, 
in  a  workf  printed  at  Florence  in  1846,  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Vernon,  the  Arms 
of  his  Lordship  were  used  as  the  water-mark  of  the  paper  on  which  the  work  was 
printed.     Numerous  other  instances  might,  no  doubt,  be  foimd  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  particular  character  of  the  Paper-Mark  being  thus  determined,  the  varia- 
tions to  which  we  have  alluded  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  This  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  do  more  clearly  and  satisfactorily  if  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  process 
employed,  in  conjunction  with  the  particular  exigences  of  the  case.  The  manufacture 
of  paper  intended  to  be  distinguished  by  a  mark  requires  three  contrivances: 
namely,  the  Sieve,  Cross-Wires,  and  the  Mark  or  Mould;  to  the  second  of  which  are 
to  be  ascribed  the  upright  or  transverse  lines;  and  to  the  latter,  the  particular 
figure  or  ornament  of  which  it  is  the  counterpart.  These  portions  of  the  apparatus 
are  perfectly  distinct,  and  have  no  necessary  dependance  upon  each  other  by  which 
they  could  be  designated  as  one  entire  object,  except  when  connected  together  by 
the  workmen  in  the  process  of  their  employment. 

Having  to  furnish  an  unusual  quantity  of  the  same  paper  in  a  hmited  period  of 

*  This  occurs  in  the  copy  preserved  in  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Paris,  and  also  in  a  copy  of  the  same  edition 
some  few  years  since  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  bookseller. 

t  Petri  Allegherii  super  Dantis  ipsius  genitoris  Comoediam  commentariam  nunc  primum  in  lucem  editum 
Barone  Vernon.     8vo.     Florentice,  1846. 
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time,  it  was  necessary  to  be  provided  with  several  sets  of  Sieves,  Cross-  Wires,  as  well 
as  duplicates  of  the  same  Mark  or  Mould,  according  to  the  quantity  required  and 
the  time  within  which  it  was  to  be  supplied.  To  the  disposition,  therefore,  of  these, 
as  well  as  to  their  particular  form,  are  attributable  the  variations  in  the  particular 
water-mark. 

The  Sieves  appear  to  have  been  procured  either  in  pairs,  fours,  sixes,  eights,  or 
twelves*  and  about  the  centre  of  each,  prior  to  its  being  used,  the  water-mark  was 
fastened,  by  the  workman  of  the  paper-maker,  on  the  inside  of  the  form,  between 
the  upright  or  cross-wires  referred  to;  an  operation  which,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
observe,  can  never  be  so  accurately  executed  as  not  to  present  some  shades  of 
difference  every  time,  even  when  it  has  to  be  repeated  with  the  same  identical  instru- 
ment; not  to  speak  of  the  difference  that  must  exist  when  the  duplicates  are 
employed.  Accordingly,  it  is  only  by  comparing  them  together,  with  reference  to 
this  disposition  of  their  component  parts,  that  their  actual  differences  can  be  satis- 
factorily determined.  Thus,  when  the  tracing  of  one  is  placed  over  the  fac-simile  of 
another  of  the  same  device,  no  difference  is  frequently  discernible,  except  in  its 
position  with  regard  to  the  upright  or  cross-wires,  being  in  some  more  oblique,  or  at 
a  greater  distance,  than  in  others;  a  difference  sufficient,  however,  to  shew  that  the 
sheets  of  paper  were  not  made  from  the  same  sieve. 

There  is  another  source  of  distinction  to  which  we  would  fain  draw  attention,  as 
one  which,  we  believe,  has  never  before  been  noticed.  We  allude  to  the  Dots,  or 
Excrescences,  observable  on  many  of  the  marks.  These  arise  from  the  projection  of 
the  fastening  on  of  the  mark  or  mould  to  the  sieve,  by  means  of  wire  of  the  like  or 
of  a  finer  quality  than  that  used  in  the  formation  of  the  mark  itself.  These  dots  are 
found  frequently  multiplied  to  a  considerable  extent  in  marks  otherwise,  to  all 
appearance,  of  the  same  mould.  In  the  Unicorn,  for  instance,  or  in  the  letter  P,  so 
commonly  used  on  paper  of  the  period  to  which  we  are  referring,  the  same  apparent 
form  of  letter  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  with  dots  varying  in  number  up  to  as  many 
as  a  dozen,  or  even  more,  according,  most  probably,  as  the  fastenings  became 
impaired  by  time  and  use,  and  it  was  necessary  to  supply  their  places  with  others. 

Regarding,  therefore,  these  essential  characteristics,  when  we  use  the  term  "the 
same  water-mark,"  we  desire  to  be  understood  as  implying  paper  made  with  the 
same  disposition  of  all  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  we  have  been  describing,  as  by 
this  alone  can  we  determine  the  identity  of  manufacture,  and  conclude  anything 
with  respect  to  the  probable  date  of  an  tindated  work;  though,  with  all  these 
circumstances  combined,  it  might  so  happen  that  a  person  might  use  paper  which 
had  been  made,  or  been  in  his  possession,  many  yeai^s  beforef. 

*  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion  on  often  finding,  on  the  paper  of  a  hulky,  printed  volume,  that,  when  there 
are  a  great  many  marks  apparently  from  the  same  mould,  it  is  discovered,  on  minute  examination,  that  two,  four, 
or  six  of  them  differ  in  some  slight  degree,  thus  shewing  the  numher  of  sieves  used. 

t  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  fre(juently  use  writing  paper  dated  forty  years  ago,  having  some  time  ago 
purchased  a  quantity  of  old  paper. 
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It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  the  fact  of  the  like  symbol  being  retained  in  use  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  that  the  actual  date  of  a  book  cannot  be  inferred  from 
the  occurrence  of  any  particular  species  or  kind  of  water-mark,  though,  the  circum- 
stances which  gave  rise  to  the  addition  of  a  particular  mark  being  known,  we  are 
enabled  to  limit  the  period  of  the  printing  of  the  book  to  some  time  subsequent  to 
the  happening  of  the  circumstances  referred  to. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Avhen  a  water-mark  bears  the  evidence  of  having  been  con- 
structed with  reference  to  an  alliance  of  particular  Families.  In  some  copies  of  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  earliest  impressions  of  the  Block  and  Printed  Books,  we  have, 
as  a  water-mark,  the  plain  P,  the  initials  of  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  surmounted, 
in  some  cases,  with  the  single  Fleur-de-lys,  the  arms  proper  for  Burgundy.  In  the 
Spencer,  Rendorp,  and  Hibhert  copies  of  the  Third  or  Second  Latin  edition  of  the 
Speculum,  we  have,  accompanying  the  letter  P,  the  letter  Y,  the  initials  of  Isabella*, 
or  Ysahella  as  it  was  then  written.  This  fact,  assuming  our  hypothesis  as  regards 
the  interpretation  of  the  marks  to  be  correct,  satisfactorily  proves  that  those  copies 
of  that  edition  could  not  have  been  printed  prior  to  1430,  the  period  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  Isabella,  January  10,  1430.  The  mark  of 
the  P  and  the  Y  united,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  appeared,  for  /!^^ 
the  first  time,  in  Accounts  dated  1431;  and  the  private  sealf  of  PhiHp  and  ^^^M 
Isabella  was  as  here  engraved. 

Again,  when  the  symbol  employed  was  the  arms  or  device  of  a  private  individual 
who  did  not  come  into  public  notoriety,  or  occupy  a  station  in  society  suflaciently 
prominent  to  confer  a  title,  or  to  claim  such  a  distinction,  until  a  particular  period 
of  his  life,  we  may  then  certainly  conclude  that  the  paper  bearing  his  arms  or  device 
was  not  made,  nor  in  use,  until  after  the  happening  of  the  event  by  which  that 
notoriety  was  acquired.  For  instance,  when  the  Pelican,  the 
private  ai'ms  of  J^lneas  Silvius  (Picolomini),  afterwards  Pope 
Pius  II.,  is  found  upon  paper,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  refer 
its  manufacture  to  a  date  subsequent  to  the  year  1458,  the  period 
when  Picolomini  became  Pope.  The  Pelican  is  a  mark  that  very 
rarely  occurs.  We  have  met  with  it  in  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  the 
Catholicon  of  Balbi  of  sixty-five  lines,  supposed  to  have  been  printed 
by  Mentellin;  as  also  in  the  Speculum  Historiale  bearing  the  name  of  that  printer. 
Inasmuch  as  we  find  the  same  species  of  water-marks  continuing  in  use  for  a 
very  long  time  after  the  date  of  their  first  appearance,  it  is  very  evident  that  they 
do  not  assist  us  in  ascertaining  the  precise  period  when  the  works  in  which  they 
appear  were  printed,  though  they  may  prove  that  the  paper  bearing  particular 
marks  could  not  have  been  made  hefore  a  certain  period.     So  likewise  the  appear- 

*  "  Ysahel,"  so  spelt  in  her  autograph  letters.  f  Vredii  Sigilla  Comitum  Flandria,  pp.  85-6. 
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ance  of  those  marks  so  peculiar  to  the  paper  used  in  the  Netherlands  does  not  prove 
that  the  books  in  which  they  occur  were  there  printed,  though,  when  the  ty|3e  used 
is  also  of  that  National  Character,  we  may  fairly  come  to  that  conclusion. 

We  find  that,  occasionally,  some  of  the  earliest  works  assigned  to  Gutenberg, 
and  of  those  which  issued  from  the  presses  of  Fust  and  Schoiffer  at  Mentz,  bear 
marks  of  a  similar  character  to  those  in  Block-Books  we  assign  to  the  Netherlands. 
So  also  do  some  of  the  books  printed  by  Eggesteyn  at  Strasburg,  by  Ulric  Zell, 
Com-ad  de  Homborch,  Guldenschaff,  Ther  Hoernen,  and  Unckel,  at  Cologne;  and 
particularly  those  printed  by  John  de  Westphalia  at  Louvain,  Veldener  at  various 
places,  and  by  Ketelaer  and  Leempt  at  Utrecht.  If,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
the  manufacture  of  Paper  was  carried  on  at  a  very  early  period  at  Antwerp,  we  are 
not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Cologne  printers  obtained  their  paper  from  so  con- 
tiguous a  factory. 

We  do  not,  however,  find  that  any  of  the  Block-Books  or  books  printed  in 
Holland  and  other  parts  of  the  Low  Countries  contain  marks  similar  to  those  on 
paper  manufactured  in  Germany;  nor,  with  two  or  three  exceptions*,  have  we  found 
on  the  paper  of  the  Block-Books  assigned  to  the  Netherlands  any  marks  similar  to 
those  on  the  paper  used  by  the  earlier  printers  of  Italy,  the  Italians  appearing 
generally  to  have  used  Paper  made  in  their  own  country.  The  variety  of  water- 
marks that  occur  in  the  books  printed  at  Venice  by  Jenson  alone,  is  almost  endless^, 
a  fact  that  at  once  shews  that  the  water-mark  did  not  denote  the  factory  in  which 
the  paper  was  made. 

With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  actual,  or  even  probable  date  of  a  manuscript,  or 
of  a  printed  work,  it  is  evident  we  are  unable  to  form  a  conclusion  from  the 
observance  of  any  particular  species  of  water-mark.  It  is  only  by  a  consideration  of 
those  minute  distinctions  by  which  the  identity  of  manufacture  may  be  determined, 
that  we  are  enabled  to  make  any  approximation  to  the  date,  by  reference  to  that  of 
some  other  work  in  which  the  like  distinctions  are  discernible,  and  of  which  the 
date  is  known,  or  otherwise  discoverable.  One  example  will  serve  to  shew  the  force 
of  this  observation,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrate  the  necessity  of  regarding  the 
pajaer-marks  with  that  critical  accuracy  which  we  have  here  insisted  on  as  requisite 
to  give  weight  to  any  conclusions  respecting  the  actual  periods  of  the  printing  of 
undated  works. 

There  is  a  book,  well  known  to  our  Bibliographical  readers  as  the  "  Oxford  BooTc,"^ 
by  St.  Jeromef,  the  printed  date  of  which  is  1468.     To  establish  the  correctness  of 

*  The  three  Mounts  within  a  Circle  on  the  Woodhurn  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  and  the  Pair  of  Scales 
in  the  Sijk'es  copy  of  the  same  work.  The  Scales,  however,  used  by  Jenson  and  others,  are  generally  within  a 
circle,  as  are  many  of  the  water-marks  used  in  Italy. 

t  Jansen  devotes  pages  340  to  349  to  a  description  of  the  marks  used  by  Jenson  at  Venice,  giving  above 
eighty  reduced  copies  of  them. 

t  Espositio  Sancti  Jeronimi  in  Symbolum  Apostolorum.  Inipressa  Oxonice  jicccclxviii.  xvii.  die  decembris. 
VOL.  in.  D 
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(late,  Mr.  Singer  devoted  considerable  pains  in  his  critical  inquiry*  upon  the  subject. 
Among,  however,  the  marks  of  the  paper  on  vphich  this  book  is  printed,  occiu"s  the 
Hound.  On  comijaiing  one  of  the  marks  of  the  Hound  with  the  same  figure  among 
the  water-marks  in  the  Dutch  Bible  printed  at  Delft  in  1477,  an  exact  correspond- 
ence will  be  observed,  not  only  in  the  general  character  and  features  of  the  water- 
mark, but  in  almost  every  one  of  those  minute  particulars  by  which,  as  we  have 
above  remarked,  the  actual  identity  of  manufacture  is  proved  in  respect  of  the  very 
paper  on  which  these  two  works  are  printed.  We  here  subjoin  fac-similes  of  the 
tracings  (from  the  Bodleian  copies)  of  the  two  Hounds;  the  one  from  the  Oxford 
Book,  and  the  other  from  the  Bible.  The  originals  of  the  tracings  were  done  at  an 
interval  of  several  years,  without  any  reference  to  the  object  for  which  they  are 
now  used. 


Though  the  above  marks  do  not,  from  the  above  rough  tracings,  on  the  strictest 
examination,  bear  evidence  of  their  identity,  as  regards  their  exact  j)Osition,  yet  they 
are  sufficiently  alike  to  shew  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  paper.  On  a  close  examination  of  the  paper  of  other  copies, 
marks  agreeing  in  the  minutest  particulars  would  doubtlessly  be  found. 

The  paper  of  the  Bodleian  Copy  of  the  Aretin,  printed  at  Oxford,  dated  1479, 
exhibits  no  less  than  twenty-two  different  water-marks,  nearly  all  of  which  occur  in 
the  Dutch  Bible  of  1477.  Among  them  is  one  of  the  Hound,  very  similar  to  the 
above.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Singer's  copy  has  only  five  different  marks,  including  two 
varieties  of  the  Hound,  one  with  the  fleur-de-lis  above,  and  the  other  without,  each 
closely  resembling  the  tracings  here  given. 

The  most  determined  supporter  of  the  antiquity  of  this  "Oxford  Book"  can  hardly 
suppose  that  the  paper  for  so  large  and  considerable  a  work  as  the  Dutch  Bible 
was  made  and  warehoused  prior  to  1468,  the  printed  date  attached  to  the  tract  of 
St.  Jerome;  but  he  may  allow  the  possibility  that  the  latter  might  have  been 
printed  on  a  remnant  of  the  paper  used  for  a  work  printed  the  year  before,  or 
obtained,  at  the  same  period,  from  the  same  source;  an  observation  which  (farther 
corroborated  by  the  occurrence  of  the  same  or  like  water-mark  in  the  tract  by 

*  Some  Account  of  the  Book  printed  at  Oxford  in  Mccccixviii.,  under  the  Title  of  "  Expositio  Sancti 
Jeronimi  in  Symbolum  Apostolorum."     8vo.     London,  1812. 
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Aretin,  printed  at  Oxford  in  tlie  year  1479)  completely  sets  at  rest  all  conclusions 
as  to  the  date  of  printing  at  Oxford,  founded  upon  the  consideration  of  the  work 
in  question. 

I  am  much  gratified  at  being  able  to  lay  before  my  readers  the  annexed  most 
friendly  communication  from  Mr.  Singer,  written  in  consequence  of  a  conversation  I 
had  with  him  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Singer  notices  a  volume  in  his  possession  bearing 
evidently  a  wrong  date  by  the  accidental  omission  of  the  numeral  x.  From  among 
the  very  many  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature,  I  mention  the  "Decor  Puellarum" 
from  the  Press  of  Jenson  at  Venice,  which  bears  the  date  1461  in  lieu  of  1471. 

"  Manor  Place,  Wandsworth  Eoad,  8  May,  1855. 

"My  dear  Sir, 

"You  wished  me  to  state  to  you  my  conviction  that  I  was  wrong  in  defending 
the  date  of  the  Oxford  Book  of  1468,  and  I  do  so  unequivocally. 

"  I  have  recently  acquired  a  book  in  which  the  same  typographical  error,  of  the 
omission  of  one  x  in  the  colophon,  undoubtedly  occurs.  The  Book  is  in  small  4to., 
in  a  neat  semi-gothic  type,  with  ornamental  flowered  capital  letters,  and  having 
more  the  appearance  of  works  produced  two  centuries  later,  the  passages  in  Greek 
being  all  correctly  printed  in  that  character.  The  title  is  'Francisci  Mataratij  de 
Componendis  Versibus  Hexametro  et  Pentametro'  printed  in  red  letters.  The  colo- 
phon is  'Erhardus  Ratdoldt  Augustensis  prohatissimus  lihrarie  artis  exactor  summa 
confecit  diligentia.     Anno  Christi    m.  cccc  Ixviij.  vjj.  ccden.  Decembris  Venetijs.' 

"Now  Ratdoldt  began  to  print  at  Venice  in  1475;  but  it  was  in  conjunction  with 
his  two  fellow-citizens  of  Augsburg,  Bernardus  Pictor  and  Petrus  Loslein.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  book  exists  in  which  his  name  occurs  of  an  earlier  date;  and  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  printed  anything  in  which  his  name  appears  alone  before 
the  year  1478.  This  would  be  conclusive  as  to  the  date  of  this  book,  if  a  glance  at 
it  did  not  at  once  convince  any  one  acquainted  with  early  printed  books.  It  has 
signatures,  which  were  not  used,  I  beheve,  before  the  year  1472. 

"  A  mistake  of  this  kind  having  occurred  in  this  case,  where  the  book  is,  in  every 

resjDect,  carefully  and  well  executed,  we  may  surely  conclude,  that,  in  the  Oxford 

book,  which  is  a  much  ruder  specimen,  it  was  the  case.     The  circumstance  of  the 

want  of  books  from  the  same  press  between  this  supposed  date  of  1468  and  1479, 

ought  to  be  conclusive. 

"  Ever,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"S.  W.  Singer. 
"  S.  Leigh  Sotheby,  Esq." 
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ON  THE  PAPER  USED  FOR  THE  BLOCK-BOOKS 


EXECUTED  IN 


HOLLAND  AND  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES. 


THE  SEVERAL  EDITIONS  OF  THE  APOCALYPSE. 


PLATE  A. 
Edition  II.  Inglis  Copy.  In  this  copy,  the  Anchor,  of  various  form,  is  the 
predominant  mark,  the  same  mark  occurring  twice  only  in  five  instances.  Several 
of  them  are  very  like  those  in  the  Inglis  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  (see  plate  E). 
The  form  of  No.  3  is  remarkable.  It  is  the  only  instance  we  have  met  with  in  any  of 
the  copies  of  the  Block-Books,  or  in  any  printed  book.  The  Shield  of  Arms  occurs 
only  twice,  and  the  Head  of  the  Bull  four  times. 


PLATE    B. 

Edition  IV.  Harlem  (Hotel  de  VilleJ  Copy.  The  Shield  with  Cross  is  the  only 
mark. 

Edition  IV.  Renouard  Copy.  Here  also  only  one  mark  appears,  the  letter  P, 
with  a  Fleur-de-lis  above. 

Edition  IV.  Bodleian  Copy.  The  greater  portion  of  the  pages  are  so  pasted 
together  that  tracings  of  the  marks  could  not  be  obtained.  Many  of  the  leaves  have 
the  Unicorn,  chiefly  placed  downwards.  The  letter  P,  of  three  diff"erent  forms,  also 
occurs. 

The  marks  in  the  copy  of  this  edition  in  the  British  Museum  (Royal  Library), 
and  of  that  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  Oxford,  are  of  a  very  similar  character. 

Edition  I.  Spencer  Copy.  The  predominant  mark  is  a  peculiarly  coarsely 
formed  letter  P,  surmounted  with  the  Fleur-de-lis,  a  mark  that  we  have  not 
hitherto  met  with  in  any  other  copy  of  the  Block-Books.  The  Bidl's  Head  is  also 
of  peculiar  form;  nor  does  it  occur  elsewhere  in  the  books  the  subject  of  our 
researches.  The  texture  of  the  paper  used  for  this  copy  is  also  remarkable,  the 
upright  water-lines  having  the  appearance  as  shewn  in  the  three  centre  upright  lines 
in  our  plate. 
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PLATE    C. 


Edition  III.  British  Museum  (Royal  Library)  Copy.  A  very  singular  and  pro- 
bably nnique  circumstance  occurs  in  respect  to  the  marks  in  this  copy.  On  leaf  41, 
"Et  vox  de  throno,"  there  are  two  marks,  besides  which,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
sheets  have  a  mark  on  either  half,  the  Anchor  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Fleior-de-lis 
on  the  other ;  which  we  believe  to  be  very  unusual  in  the  process  of  paper-making. 
On  leaf  41  the  mark  of  the  Anchor  is  in  its  usual  place,  about  the  centre  of  the  page, 
but  beneath  it  is  the  mark  of  the  Fleur-de-lis,  in  such  a  position  as  to  show  that 
it  had  got  there  accidentally,  probably  dropped,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
workman  whose  duty  it  was  to  fix  the  marks  to  the  wires  in  the  sieve. 

The  Anchor,  of  form  No.  2,  is  the  first  instance  we  have  met  with  in  the  Block- 
Books  ;  the  same  observation  equally  applies  to  the  mark  of  the  Fleur-de-lis. 

Edition  III.  The  Y,  from  one  of  the  four  pages  of  this  edition,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffiths,  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford. 

Edition  III.  Pembroke  Copy.  This  singularly  formed  Head  of  the  Bull  occurs 
only  once,  namely,  in  sig.  S.  The  Anchors  and  P's  are  all  very  like  the  specimens 
given;  the  former  much  resembling  some  in  the  Inglis  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Apocalypse. 

Edition  IV.  Johnson  Copy.  The  Unicorn  and  the  P  the  only  marks.  They 
are  very  much  like  those  which  occur  in  the  British  Museum  and  Bodleian  copies 
of  the  same  edition. 

Edition  IV.  Libri  Copy.  All  P's,  and  very  much  resembling  those  in  the 
Renouard  copy  of  the  same  edition. 

Edition  IV.  Spencer  Copy.  A  Buckle  ?  the  only  mark.  Owing  to  the  pages 
in  this  copy  being  so  firmly  pasted  together,  added  to  the  circumstance  of  the  im- 
pressions being  very  darkly  coloured,  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we 
could  obtain  a  tracing  of  the  mark. 


APOCALYPSIS, 


Sl'HUSCEll    COPY 


MAniETTE   COPV 
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PLATE    D. 

Edition  III.  Lang  copy.  The  Anchor  of  this  peculiar  form  is  the  only  mark. 
The  copy,  as  before  noticed,  vol.  i.  p.  19  et  seq.  belonged  to  Gaignat.  When  in  his 
possession  it  was  bound  up  with  a  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  as  clearly  shown 
by  the  tooling  on  the  gilded  edges  of  the  leaves.  The  copy  is  now  in  the  Grenmlle 
collection,  at  the  British  Museum. 

The  paper  used  for  both  copies  is  of  the  same  texture,  and  bears  only  the  Anchor 
mark.  So  closely  does  some  of  the  paper  in  each  correspond  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  its  being  made  from  the  same  vat.  For  instance,  the  mark  No.  3  in  each 
correspond  in  all  the  minutise,  and  prove  the  mark  to  be  the  same.  "We  have  no 
doubt,  that  if  all  the  marks  were  minutely  examined,  many  would  be  found  equally 
to  correspond. 

Edition  IV.  Copy  consigned  to  us  for  sale  in  1829,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Bohn*. 
The  principal  mark  was  the  small  Bull's  Head,  varying  in  size  and  form.  A  Star, 
radiated,  and  having  apparently  an  inscription  in  the  centre,  occurs  on  three  of 
the  leaves.  It  is  a  mark  we  have  not  met  with  elsewhere.  The  references  to  the 
Bull's  Head,  No.  10,  should  he  folios  45  and  47,  instead  of  "fol.  3,  37,  43." 

Edition  V.  /.  H.  S.  It  is  the  only  instance  we  have  met  with  of  this  mark 
occurring  ia  the  Block-Books.  It  should  have  been  placed  among  the  water-marks 
assigned  to  Germany,  the  edition  CAddently  having  been  there  issued.  The  plate, 
however,  was  done  several  years  since,  when  we  had  no  intention  of  entering  so  fully 
into  the  subject. 

*  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  into  whose  bands  tbis  copy  bas  passed. 
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THE    SEVERAL    EDITIONS    OF    THE    BIBLIA    PAUPERUM. 

PLATE    E. 

Edition  III.  Grenville  Copy.  Anchor,  tlie  only  mark,  and  all  of  this  peculiar 
Mgli-shouldered  form.  It  is  of  the  same  form  as  that  in  the  Lang  copy  of  the 
Apocalypse,  with  which  it  was  originally  bound.  The  mark,  No.  3,  in  the  former, 
agrees  with  that  of  No.  3  in  the  latter,  in  which  there  are  only  a  few  more  fastenings, 
the  paper  being  evidently  made  from  the  same  vat.  The  marks  No.  2  in  each  work 
also  very  closely  agree. 

Edition  I.  Inglis  Copy.  Anchor,  the  only  mark.  Its  form,  though  a  little 
smaller,  slightly  resembles  those  in  the  Grenville  copy ;  but  it  corresponds  as  close 
as  possible  with  Nos.  9,  13,  and  17,  in  the  Inglis  copy  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Edition  V.  Woodhurn,  or  British  Museum  (Print  Room)  Copy.  The  Double 
Key,  the  Shield  of  Arms,  and  the  Paschal  Lamh,  within  a  circle,  are  the  only  marks. 

Edition  — ?  Rendorp  Copy.  Unicorn  and  P,  with  Fleur-de-lis  above.  The 
Unicorns  present  the  two  varieties,  each  with  their  front  feet  raised,  and  all  placed 
on  the  sieve  lengthways.     The  P's  are  aU  of  a  similar  form  to  those  given. 

The  copy  in  the  hbrary  of  the  late  Mr.  Lea  Wilson,  of  Norwood,  had,  for  some  of 
its  marks,  similar  ones  to  those  in  the  preceding,  one  of  the  unicorns  agreeing  in 
almost  every  particular. 

The  two  Unicorns  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  used  in  the  paper  in  the 
Rendorp  copy  of  the  Cantica  Canticorum.  The  copies  formerly  belonged  to  Scriverius, 
and  when  brought  to  this  country  were  separated  from  their  original  binding. 
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EDITIONS    OF    THE    BIBLIA    PAUPERUM 

CONTINUED. 


PLATE    F. 

Edition  II.  Spencer  A .  Gopy.  The  pages  in  this  copy  are  closely  pasted  together ; 
but  on  our  discovering  that  the  only  mark  on  the  paper  was  the  Unicorn  of  this 
particular  form,  a  mark  we  were  most  desirous  of  tracing,  the  late  Mr.  Appleyard 
very  kindly  consented  to  our  separating  two  of  the  leaves.  We  have  not  met  with 
any  other  instance  of  this  mark  in  the  Block-Books.  The  paper  throughout  is 
of  a  thin  texture. 

Edition  II.  Lucca  Copy.  Tower  or  Castle,  the  only  mark,  aU  very  similar  to 
the  specimen. 

Edition  IV.  Syhes  (Douce)  Copy.  A  Pair  of  Scales,  the  only  mark,  and  aU  of 
this  peculiar  form. 

Edition — ?  Westrenen  Copy.  The  tracing  of  this  Anchor  was  forwarded  to 
us  by  the  late  Baron  Westrenen.  The  copy  was  imperfect,  being  that  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Santander,  the  eminent  bibliographer.  The  Anchor  is  of  a 
peculiarly  thin  and  long  form,  very  like  that  of  No.  1  in  the  Inglis  copy  of  the  first 
edition. 

Edition  I.  Pemhrohe  Copy.  Head  of  the  Bull,  the  only  mark,  and  aU  of  this 
form.  It  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  copy  of  the  second  edition  in  the  Royal 
Library,  British  Museum. 

Edition  II.  Botjield  Copy.  Tower  or  Castle,  occurs  only  once  (leaf  k)  ;  the 
Head  of  the  Bull  or  Ccdf,  with  cinquefoil  above,  being  on  aU  the  other  sheets. 

Edition  II.  Renouard  Copy.  The  P  is  the  only  mark,  much  resembUng  several 
in  the  Inglis  copy  of  the  first  edition. 

Edition  V.  Woodhurn  Copiy.  The  Three  Mounts  within  a  circle  occurs  on  two 
of  the  three  leaves  obtained  from  an  imperfect  copy,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Messrs.  Payne  and  Foss,  to  complete  this  copy  now  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British 
Museum.  The  paper  of  those  leaves  is  of  a  thinner  quality  than  that  usually 
employed  for  the  Block-Books.     It  is  apparently  of  Italian  manufacture. 
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EDITIONS    OF    THE    BIBLIA     PAUPERUM, 

Plate  F.  continued. 

Edition  IV.     Spencer  B.  copy.     This  peculiar  shaped  Anchor  the  only  mark, 
each  exhibiting,  more  or  less,  marks  of  the  fastenings  to  the  sieve. 


Edition  III. 
the  only  marks. 


Chatsworth  Copy.     The  letters  P  and  Y,  and  the  Shield  of  Arms, 
The  latter  occurs  only  twice. 


Edition  II.  British  Museum,  (Royal  Library)  Copy.  The  Unicorn  and  Bull's 
Head  the  only  marks.  The  leaves  of  the  copy  are  so  firmly  pasted  together,  that 
we  could  not,  in  tracing  them,  distinguish  the  places  of  the  fastenings.  Not  having 
a  suflficient  number  of  tracings  to  occupy  another  lithographic  page,  we  give  these 
here  in  a  woodcut.  The  Bull's  Head  is  very  like  those  in  the  Pemhrohe  copy  of  the 
first  edition. 


Edition  VI.  Bodleian  Copy.  The  small  P  occurs  but  seldom,  and  is  generally 
turned  the  contrary  way.  The  other  sheets  have  the  Cock,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
being  very  indistinct.  The  Cock  occurs  in  no  other  copy  of  any  of  the  Block-Books 
we  have  seen. 


BIBLIA      PAUPERUIVI  . 
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THE    FIEST    EDITION    OF    THE   ARS    MORIENDI, 

AND    THE 

EDITIONS   OF  THE   CANTICA   CANTICORUM. 


PLATE    G. 
AES    MOEIENDI. 

Harlem  Copy.  The  Unicorn  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  occurring  in  the 
Rendorp  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  and  the  Rendorp  copy  of  the  Cantica  (Janti- 
corum,  as  below,  with  the  exception  that  the  figure  is  upright.  The  Anchor  is  of 
a  clumsy  form ;  and  the  P,  quite  plain,  does  not  frequently  occur  in  the  Block-Books  ; 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  Bodleian  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  it 
is  the  only  instance  of  our  meeting  with  it. 

Pembroke  Copy.  The  P  is  of  a  singular  form,  and  occurs  only  once,  all  the  other 
sheets  having  the  Shield  of  Arms  as  given  in  the  plate. 


CANTICA    CANTICORUM. 

Edition  I.  Rendorp  Copy.  Unicorn  the  only  mark.  It  is  similar  to  those  in 
the  Rendorp  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  the  pajDer  bearing  evidence  of  having 
been  made  about  the  same  time. 

Edition  I.  Harlem  Copy.  Head  of  the  Bull  the  only  mark ;  but,  owing  to  the 
leaves  being  firmly  pasted,  it  was  with  difficulty  traced. 

Edition  I.  Spencer  Copy.  This  copy  is  so  closely  pasted  that  we  cannot  see 
the  marks. 

There  was  a  copy*  (wanting  six  leaves)  in  the  library  of  Dr.  Kloss,  of  Frank- 
fort, having,  as  marks,  the  Shield,  similar  to  that,  No.  18,  in  the  Inglis  coj)y 
of  the  Apocalypse;  the  P  plain,  a  part  of  a  Y,  and  an  Anchor,  very  similar  to  that 
in  the  Westrenen  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum.  Judging  from  the  marks,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  this  imperfect  copy  was  oI^q  first  edition. 

Edition  II.  Cracherode  Copy  (British  3£useum).  The  Head  of  the  Bull,  of  very 
similar  form  to  that  in  the  Bodleian  copy.     The  P  is  of  peculiar  shape. 

Edition  III.  Bodleian  Copy.  This  has  the  Pascal  Lamb  in  a  circle  on  two  of 
the  sheets,  all  the  others  having  the  Head  of  the  Bull,  as  given,  several  of  which 
have  a  round  pellet  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  The  sheets  in  the  copy  are  so 
firmly  pasted  that  we  could  only  trace  the  one  mark  given. 

*  This  copy  was  bought  by  the  late  Mr.  Ottley ;  but  what  has  become  of  it  I  know  not.  The  note  of  the 
paper-marks  I  obtained  from  a  memorandum  made  many  years  since  by  my  Father. 
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THE    FOUR    EDITIONS  OF    THE    SPECULUM    HUMANE    SALVATIONIS. 


PLATES    H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  and  N. 
PLATE    H. 

Edition  I.  (First  Latin.)  Inglis  Copy*.  The  Bull's  Head  occurs  only  in  two 
instances,  namely,  in  the  preface.  The  Head,  of  this  particular  form,  is  here  used 
for  the  first  time  in  the  Block-Books.  The  Anchor  is  the  only  mark  in  the  first 
three  gatherings,  except  on  leaf  30,  where  the  Unicorn  appears  ;  paper  bearing  the 
Unicorn  having  been  used  for  the  fourth  gathering,  except  on  leaf  43,  where 
the  Anchor  is  found.  In  the  copy  of  the  first  edition,  preserved  at  Harlem, 
the  marks  accord  with  those  in  the  Inglis  copy,  except  that  leaf  30  has  the  Anchor 
in  lieu  of  the  Unicorn.  This  coincidence  in  the  copies  shews  them  to  have  been 
printed  at  the  same  time,  it  not  being  probable,  that,  at  that  early  period,  the 
printer  kept  in  hand  a  large  stock  of  paper. 

The  Anchor  is  of  the  same  peculiar,  high-shoiddered  form  as  those  in  the  Lang 
copy  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Orenville  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Paupenmn. 

The  paper  on  which  the  Anchor  occurs  (twenty-one  times)  is  of  a  thicker  quahty 
than  that  where  the  Unicorn  (eight  times)  is  used,  the  latter  being  nearly  the  same 
in  substance  as  that  in  the  Rendorp  copy  of  the  Gantica  Canticorum. 

Edition  II.  (First  Dutch.)  Spencer  and  Enschede  Copies.  The  marks  in 
the  Spencer  copy  are  those  noted,  Nos.  3,  6,  7,  and  8,  comprising  the  Unicorn, 
downwards;  two  P's,  one  plain,  and  the  other  vsdth  the  Fleur-de-lis  above;  a  small 
Bull's  Head  on  two  sheets;  and  a  peculiarly  formed  Bull's  Head  occurring  only 
once,  namely  on  leaf  45. 

The  Marks  in  the  Enschede  copy  are  the  plain  P,  the  P  with  the  Fleur-de-lis,  and 
others;  but,  unfortunately,  the  note  of  the  leaves  on  which  they  occur  had  been 
mislaid  at  the  time  the  plate  was  worked.  Since  that  time  I  have  ascertained  that 
the  marks  in  the  two  copies  agree  on  the  several  sheets,  with  the  exception,  that, 
in  the  first  gathering,  a  P  occurs,  the  Unicorn  being  used  in  all  the  other  sheets 
of  the  first  three  gatheriugsf.     The  marks  in  the  fourth  gathering  correspond. 

*  While  writing  the  following,  I  have  this  immaculate  copy  before  me. 

t  Here  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  marks  agreeing  in  two  copies  of  the  same  edition. 
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EDITIONS    OF    THE    SPECULUM 

CONTINUED. 


PLATES   I,   K. 

Edition  III.  (Second  Latin.)  Spencer,  Hibhert*,  and  Rendorp-f  Copies.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  paper  used  for  these  three  copies  was  evidently  made  at  one 
time.  Here  we  have  a  great  variety  of  marks.  P  with  Fleur-de-lis  above,  and 
others  with  an  ornament,  most  probably  intended  for  the  Lis,  but  coarsely  made ;  the 
Y,  some  with  Cross  above  and  with  one  Heart  at  bottom ;  the  Y  with  Fleur-de-lis  at 
bottom;  two  Shields,  one  with  Arms,  and  the  other  with  Inscription  and  Crozier 
above;  the  large  Anchor,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Laing  copy  of  the  Apocalypse 
and  the  Grenville  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum.  The  Head  of  the  Bull,  No.  5, 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  character  as  that  on  page  45  of  the  Inglis  copy  of  the 
Speculum,  but  injured. 

Edition  III.  The  Marks  in  Mr.  Holford's  copy  (formerly  Renouard's)  of  this 
edition  are  very  much  of  the  same  character  and  variety  as  those  in  the  preceding- 
copies. 

The  paper  is  of  various  qualities,  some  of  the  sheets  being  very  much  thinner 
than  others,  particularly  those  which  have  the  3^  with  the  Trefoil  at  bottom.  The 
impressions  of  the  wood-engravings  are  very  muddy,  and,  in  many  instances,  very 
faint;  so  much  so,  that,  in  several  of  the  pages  where  the  text  is  engraved  in  wood, 
the  impress  from  the  blocks  shews  scarcely  any  ink. 

The  Pembroke  copy  (wanting  the  first  and  last  leaves)  of  this  edition  has  its 
leaves  so  pasted  together,  that  the  marks  are  not  very  discernible.  They  comprise 
chiefly  the  high-shouldered  P,  as  in  the  Grenville  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  and 
the  Y,  with  the  one  Heart  and  Trefoil  pendant,  as  in  the  Spencer  and  other  copies 
of  the  third  edition. 


PLATE    L. 

Edition  III.  (Second  Latin.)  Singer  Copy.  The  Marks  are  here  all  of  a  very 
similar  character  to  those  in  the  other  coj)ies  mentioned,  of  the  same  edition.  The 
Y,  No.  14,  is,  however,  different,  occurring  but  once,  and  is  the  only  instance  we 
have  met  vdth  in  any  of  the  copies  of  the  preceding  Block-Books. 

*  This  is  now  in  the  Douce  Collection  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  It  formerly  belonged  to  M.  Girardot  de 
PrefondV  thence  it  passed  successively  into  the  collections  of  MM.  Le  Cotte,  Gaignat,  De  Bose,  and  Count 
Mac-Carthy. 

t  This  formerly  belonged  to  Scriverius,  the  Dutch  Historian,  thence  passing  into  the  Library  of  Count 
Eendorp,  whose  collection  was  brought  to  this  country  in  1823,  when  it  was  sold  by  auction ;  the  copy  of  the 
Speculum  wanting  many  leaves  producing  £14 :  3  :  6. 
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EDITIONS    OF    THE    SPECULUM 

CONTINUED. 


PLATES    M  AND  N. 


Edition  IV.  (Second  Dutch.)  Harlem  Copy.  With  the  exception  of  the  Uni- 
corn, the  marks  in  this  copy  are  all  of  a  different  character  from  those  in  the  three 
other  editions.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  meet  with  the  Bull's  Head  of  another 
form,  having  above  a  Shield  of  Arms  divided  into  six  parts.  The  St.  Catherine's 
Wheel  with  Circle  below,  the  BoiMe  Key,  the  Hand  with  Gauntlet  composed  of 
jive  Hearts,  and  Hand  with  Gauntlet  in  six  divisions,  but  evidently  intended,  though 
coarsely  made,  to  be  the  same  as  the  other.  Initials,  M.  A.  within  circle,  with  Shield 
of  Arms  attached  to  it,  similar  to  that  above  the  Bull's  Head. 


Edition  IV.  (Second  Dutch.)  Pembroke  Copy.  The  Hand,  as  annexed,  occurs 
on  one  sheet  in  this  copy.  It  is  evidently  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which 
occurs  in  the  Harlem  copy  of  the  same  edition,  but  the  lower  portion  has 
been  much  broken.  The  marks  on  the  other  sheets  are  the  Bidl's  Head, 
with  Cross  and  Shield  of  Arms  attached  to  it,  as  in  the  Harlem  copy 
of  the  same  edition,  and  a  smaU  Anchor. 


SPECULUM    HUMANjE    SALVATIONIS. 
Printed  at  Utrecht  by  Veldener,  1483. 

The  Unicorn  is  of  a  very  peculiar  form;  the  Ps,  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
used  in  several  of  the  Block -Books. 

The  work  being  of  quarto  form,  the  centres  of  the  Marks  could  not  be  taken,  as 
the  copy  was  in  a  bound  state. 
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WATER-MARKS    ON    THE    PAPER    OF    BOOKS    PRINTED    IN    HOLLAND 
DURING    THE    FIFTEENTH    CENTURY. 


PLATE    O. 
LuDovicus  PoNTANUs  DE  RoMA.     Spencer  Copy. 

The  paper  on  wMch  the  Spencer  copy  of  this  work  is  printed,  is  of  a  thick  texture, 
which,  coupled  with  the  density  of  the  printed  text,  prevented  our  marking,  in  the 
tracings  of  the  water-marks,  the  fastenings  of  the  wires.  On  the  fifty-nine  leaves, 
or  thirty  sheets,  of  paper  used,  we  have  no  less  than  sixteen  different  marks,  the 
greater  portion  being  similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  four  editions  of  the  Specu- 
lum, and  yet  presenting  a  variety  in  two  or  three  marks. 

The  ending  of  the  P,  No.  1,  is  diflferent  from  any  hitherto  met  with ;  so  also  is 
the  shield  with  the  Fleur-de-lis  above.  No.  3,  though  the  inscription  is  no  doubt  the 
same  as  in  the  Pembroke  copy  of  the  Ars  MoriencU,  plate  G.  The  double-forked  P, 
No.  5,  is  also  of  singular  and  uncommon  form.  The  peculiar  shaped  Bulls'  Heads, 
Nos.  10,  11,  and  12,  somewhat  resemble  that  on  p.  45  of  the  Inglis  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Speculum;  as  does  also  the  Unicorn  that  of  No.  1  on  folios  45, 46,  and 
48,  of  the  same. 


PLATE  P. 
Pii  Secundi  Opuscula,  &c.     Spencer  and  Hihhert  Copies. 

The  letter  Fis  the  only  mark;  many  of  them  closely  resemble  those  used  in 
the  Singer  copy  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Speculum,  plate  L. 

Saliceto  DE  Salute  Corporis.     Spencer  Copy. 

The  high-shouldered  A  nchor,  the  Y,  the  Double  Key,  and  the  Shield  with  three 
fleurs-de-lis,  are,  no  doubt,  when  perfect,  similar  in  form  to  that  in  the  Ghatsworth 
copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum. 

FACETiiE  Morales.     Enschede  Copy. 

The  Anchor,  same  as  the  last;  a  smaU  but  singularly  formed  P,  a  little  resem- 
bling that  in  the  Oracherode  copy  of  the  Cantica  Canticorum.  The  small  Head  of 
the  Bull  we  have  not  elsewhere  met  with  among  the  Block-Books,  though  one  of 
very  similar  form,  as  in  the  next  j)late,  is  very  frequently  found  among  the  marks 
in  a  copy  of  the  Fasciculus  Temporum  printed  by  Veldener. 
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PLATE    Q. 
PAPER-MARKS    IN    BOOKS    PRINTED    BY  VELDENER. 

On  examining  cojDies  of  tlie  editions  of  the  Fasciculus  Temporum,,  printed  at 
Louvain  in  1476,  and  at  Utrecht  1480,  by  Veldener,  we  are  struck  with  the  endless 
variety  of  water-marks  which  occur  in  them.  The  marks  of  one  copy  of  each  of 
these  works  amount  to  no  less  ih&ri.  fifty-six,  though,  in  some  instances,  they  are  of 
the  same  species,  but  of  different  form. 

Of  these,  the  present  plate  represents  thirteen  of  the  same  character  as  those 
found  in  the  later  editions  of  the  Block-Books.  It  is  not  improbable,  that,  if  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  examining  many  copies  of  these  works,  we  might  find  nearly 
all  the  marks  used  in  those  editions. 

The  three  Unicorns  are  of  a  very  different  form;  but  are  here  given  with  a  view 
to  fvitui'e  reference,  when  we  shall  have  occasion  more  particularly  to  enter  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Water-Marks.  They  are  of  the  same  peculiar  shape  as  are  found 
on  the  paper  of  many  of  the  books  printed  by  Caxton ;  to  which  productions  we  shaU 
have  occasion  more  particularly  to  refer  at  the  close  of  our  notices  on  those  Paper- 
Marks  used  in  the  Netherlands  at  the  period  inquired  into. 

We  think  it  quite  unnecessary  further  to  extend  the  number  of  our  plates  to 
shew  that  marks  of  a  similar  character  to  those  which  we  have  given  were  used 
in  nearly  all  the  books  printed  in  the  Low  Countries. 


In  the  preceding  plates  of  the  Paper-Marks,  A.  to  Q.,  it  will,  no  doubt,  have  been 
observed,  that  they  do  not  all  follow  in  regular  succession  according  to  the  probable 
issue  of  the  several  editions  of  each  work.  This  circumstance  has  arisen  from  several 
of  the  plates  having  been  executed  many  years  previous  to  our  examination  of  other 
copies  of  the  Block-Books. 

In  the  identification  of  the  manufacture  of  paper,  two  very  important  points 
must  be  observed :  First,  the  space  between  the  divisional  water-lines  caxised  by  the 
thicker  upright  wires  of  the  sieve;  and  secondly,  the  exact  position  of  the  mark 
when  fastened  generally  between,  or  occasionally  upon,  the  stouter  wres.  In  both 
these  particulars  we  have  endeavoured  to  be  correct. 


FASCICULUS  TEMPORUM  .    VELDENER.  UTRECHT  .  14-80 
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MEMOEANDA 

RESPECTING 
THE    PAPER-MARKS    IN    THE    BLOCK-BOOKS 

EXECUTED    IN 
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ANCHOR.     An  acknoavledged  Symbol  of  a  Maritime  Country. 

It  is  the  Arms  of  the  Island  of  Goree,  or  Goreda,  once  a  Dynasty,  and  of  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  give  the  name  to  Goree,  in  the  Atlantic,  an  Island  belonging 
to  the  Dutch. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  symbol  frequently  used  by  the  ancients.  On  the  Seleucian 
Medals  it  marks  the  coin  as  having  been  struck  at  Antioch,  where  an  anchor*  was 
found  on  digging  out  the  first  foundations  of  the  city,  though  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea. 


As  a  Paper-Mark  it  may  have  been  used  at  a  very  early  period.  Our  earliest 
tracing  (No.  1)  is  from  the  Archives  at  the  Hague  (Accounts  of  Eutgerszoon),  1396. 
From  among  the  thousands  of  sheets  of  paper  examined  by  the  late  Mr.  Ottley  at 
the  Hague,  the  mark  of  this  peculiar  form  occurred  in  no  other  instance  than  that 
as  stated.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  Anchor,  of  very  similar  shape,  though 
without  the  cross  on  the  top,  occurs  but  on  one  sheet  in  the  various  copies  of  the 
Block -Books  examined  by  us.     It  is  found  in  the  InffUs  copy  of  the  Apocalypse 

*  Pinkerton  on  Medals,  vol.  i.  p.  191.     Edition  1789. 
VOL.  III.  p 
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(see  pi.  A.  No.  3).     Nos.  2, 3,  and  4,  are  from  the  Accounts  from  Leeuwenhorst,  1423, 
Counts  of  Holland,  1421,  and  Accounts,  1432. 

The  peculiarly  tall  Anchor,  as  annexed,  is  in  Accounts  dated  1446-7.  In  proceed- 
ing to  notice  the  next  in  date,  it  must  be  particularly  borne  in  mind 
that  the  statement  made  by  us  as  to  dates  has  only  reference  to  the 
researches  made  by  ourselves  upon  the  subject,  to  which,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  the  collections  of  the  late  Mr.  Ottley  have  contributed 
largely.  As  dates,  however,  they  may  be  depended  upon,  taken,  as  they 
have  been,  from  Manuscript  Books  of  Accounts  officially  forwarded  fi'om 
the  various  places  to  which  they  refer.  No  doubt  an  examination  of 
other  Account  Books  and  Manuscripts  upon  paper  preserved  in  other 
parts  of  Holland,  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and,  indeed,  in  all  parts 
of  the  Continent,  more  particularly  in  the  Public  Libraries,  would  add 
much  to  the  information  we  already  possess.  Had  such,  however,  been 
jDersonally  attempted  by  us,  we  fear  the  result  would  have  been  a  total 
abandonment  (arising  from  physical  and  official  impediments)  of  all 
interest  in  the  subject,  as  would  also  have  been  the  case  had  we  deferred 
the  printing  of  our  two  preceding  volumes  until  we  had  examined  all 
the  various  copies  of  the  Block-Books  known  to  exist  in  Europe. 
The  Accounts  of  West  Voorne,  1416-17,  contain  marks  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Inglis  copy  of  the  Apocalypse  (pi.  A.  No.  4),  while  that  in  the  Accounts  of 
the  Abbey  of  Leeuwenhorst,  1426  (No.  2),  as  also  that  (No.  4)  in  the  Accounts  of 
the  Counts  of  HoUand,  1421,  resemble  very  closely  those  in  the  other  sheets  of  the 
same  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  also  those  in  the  Pemhrohe  copy  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  in  the  Inglis,  Renouard,  and  Spencer  copies  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum  (plates  E. 
and  F). 

The  Anchor  is  usually  sm-mounted  by  the  plain  cross.  The  one  on  the  left,  of  a 
peculiarly  high-shouldered  form,  is  found  in  the  Accounts  preserved 
at  Harlem,  dated  1442;  and  of  a  larger  size  in  the  Lang  copy  of 
the  Apocalyp>se  (pi.  D.);  the  Grenville  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum 
(pi.  E.);  the  Inglis  copy  of  the  first  edition  oi\h.Q  Speculum  (pi.  H.); 
as  also  frequently  in  the  second  and  third  editions  of  the  Speculum 
(pi.  I.,  K.,  and  L.).  It  is  the  mark  on  the  Temptationes  Dcernonum 
broadside,  and  in  the  Alphabet  Book  in  the  Print  Room  at  the 
British  Museum,  relics  j)articularly  noticed.  Vol.  i.  pp.  121-4. 
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The  deep-shouldered  Anchor  does  not  very  often  occur,  the  tracing  given  being 
from  Account  Books  of  South  Holland,  1463-5.  Of  a  larger  size, 
it  is  found  in  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  the 
only  instance  we  have  as  yet  met  with  in  the  Block-Books. 


u 


The  Anchor  with  the  Tunny*  Fish,  or  Dolphin,  twisted  on  it,  was  probably  used 
as  the  Symbol  of  Venice  long  before  it  was  assumed  by 
Aldus  as  his  device,  as  frequently  on  the  title-pages,  but  more 
generally  at  the  close  of  the  works  issued  from  his  press. 
Many  of  the  books  printed  by  Aldus  and  his  family  have  no 
other  water-mark  but  the  Anchor  within  a  circle,  with  divers 
ornaments  above.  The  one  given  is  from  a  work  printed  by 
him  in  1499. 

The  Anchor  is  sometimes  found  in  books  printed  in  the 
Low  Countries  (see  Typographia  Cent.  XV.,  No.  9,  Louvain; 
No.  73,  Delft),  and  occasionally  in  copies  of  the  earhest  pro- 
ductions of  Mentz  and  Cologne,  as  also  in  those  from  the 
presses  of  Gutenberg  and  Ulric  Zell.  We  have  not  met  with 
it  in  any  books  printed  by  Fust  and  Schoejffer,  MenteUin,  or  others  of  the  German 
Printers ;  though,  within  a  circle,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  mark  in  the  paper  of 
Italian  manufacture. 

SHIELDS   OF   ARMS. 

The  Abms  proper  of  John  the  Intrepid  (Jean-sans-Peur),  son  of  Philip  Audax 

SHiELDsorAB..s,No.i.  jj^jj^g  Qf  Burguudy,  the  Single  Fleur-de-lis  being  the  Cognizance  of 

J.    n  'A      the  House  of  Burgundy.     As  the  eldest  son,  the  shield  is  charged  with 

r\      "Tni    a  label  during  the  life  of  his  father.     It  is  surmounted  with  a  Cross  in 

consequence  of  his  having  "taken  up  the  Cross"  in  a  crusade  against  the 

Turks  in  1395.     He  reigned,  as  Duke  of  Burgundy,  from  1404  to  1419, 

when  he  was  slain  by  order  of  the  Dauphin  of  France. 

The  single  Fleur-de-lis,  the  Lily,  represents  the  Arms  of  Lisle;  and, 
when  accompanied  by  the  single  Rose,  they  formed  the  Arms  of  Urban 
IV.  1261-4.     The   Fleur-de-lis  is  most  probably  one  of  the   earhest 

*  Emblematical  of  the  Tunny  Fishery,  of  which  an  interesting  account  will  be  found  in  Shaw's  Zoology, 
vol.  iv.  p.  481. 
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heraldic  symbols  on  record.     It  is  found  on  the  earliest  Seals  of  England  and 
France,  public  and  private*. 

Among-  the  Archives  in  the  Tower  of  London  is  a  Roll  of  several  sheets,  dated 
from  Charing,  March  8th,  13th  of  Henry  IV.  (1412-13),  whereon  this  mark  is  found, 
as  also  in  a  letter  from  Henry  VI.  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1443-50).  It  is 
the  only  mark  in  the  Harlem  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Apocalypse ;  nor 
have  we  found  it  in  any  other  of  the  Block-Books,  though  subsequently  and  fre- 
quently used  in  the  books  printed  at  Cologne,  Louvain,  Gouda  (see  Typographia 
Cent.  X  v.,  Nos.  38,  39,  54,  95,  &c.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  other 
works  pi'inted  by  Caxton. 

This  design  represents,  symbolically,  John  the  Intrepid  destroying  his  Uncle, 

the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Jealousy  and  discord 
had  long  existed  between  the  Houses  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Orleans,  the  result  of  which  was,  that, 
in  1407,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  assassinated, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  acknowledging  that  he 
had  killed  him.  This  avowal  of  the  mui'der  is 
related  by  Barantef  as  having  occurred  at  the 
interview,  shortly  after,  between  his  Uncle  the 
Duke  de  Berry  and  himself :  "  Le  Due  de  Berry 
vint  k  la  porte,  et  dit  au  Due  Jean,  '  Mon  neveu, 
deportez  vous  d'entrer  au  conseU,  on  ne  vous  y 
verrait  pas  avec  plaisir.'  A  quoi  le  Due  de  Bur- 
goigne  repondit,  'Monsieur,  je  m'en  deporte  volon- 
tiers,  et  afin  qu'on  n'accuse  personne  de  la  mort  du  Due  d'Orleans,  je  declare  que 
c'est  moi  et  nul  autre  qui  ai  fait  faire  ce  qui  a  dte  fait.'  Sur  ce,  il  tourna  son  cheval 
et  se  retira." 

The  Duchess  of  Orleans  having  shortly  after  demanded  justice  at  the  hands  of 
the  King  of  France,  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy  pleaded  his  justification.  It  is  from  an 
illustrated  drawing  on  the  first  page  of  one  of  the  manuscript  copies:}:  of  the  Justifi- 

♦  Id  the  collection  of  Manuscripts  formed  by  Mr.  F.  Moore,  sold  in  London,  April  1856,  was  a  volume,  in 
folio,  intitled  "  Kecherclies  sur  les  Fleurs-de-lis  et  sur  les  Villes,  les  Maisons,  et  les  Families,  qui  portent  des 
Fleurs-de-lis  dans  leurs  Armes.  Par  M.  le  President  Durey  NoinviUe,  Membre  de  la  Soc.  des  Inscriptions,  et 
de  la  Soc.  Eoyale  de  Londres."  The  MS.  comprises  373  pages,  an  abridgment  of  wbicb  is  stated  to  have  been 
printed  in  a  duodecimo  volume. 

t  Histoire  des  Dues  de  Bourgoigne,  par  Barante.     Par.  1842,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 

t  The  volume  occurred  last  year  at  the  sale  of  the  Library  of  Lord  Stuart  de  Eothsay,  in  Wellington-street, 
the  following  being  the  note  of  it  in  the  catalogue.  No.  2580.     It  sold  for  £33. 

Petit  (Jehan  Le)  Justification  du  Due  de  Bourgoingne 


"  Par  force  le  leu  rompt  et  tue, 
A  ses  dens  et  gris  la  couronne, 
Et  le  lion  par  tresgrant  ire 
De  sa  pate  grant  coup  lui  done." 


(TKiKSLATIOX.) 

'  By  force  the  Wolf  breaks  and  o'erturns. 
With  teeth  and  fangs,  the  Lion's  crown  ; 

A^^th  greatest  rage  the  Monarch  burns. 
And  with  his  paw  he  knocks  him  down." 
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cation  publicly  issued  by  the  Duke,  that  the  wood-cut  illustration  is  taken.  The 
design  represents  the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  the  wolf  endeavouring  to  seize  the  crown 
from  the  head  of  the  Lion,  intended  to  represent  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  the 
single  fleur-de-lis,  the  insignia  of  his,  Dukedom,  on  his  head. 

The  Seal*  of  the  Parliamentary  Records  of  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  bears  a  single 
fleur-de-hs,  as  does  also  the  counter  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  the  siege  of  Poligny. 

The  annexed  counter  was  struck  by  Philip  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  1430,  on  his  marriage  with  Ysabel 
daughter  of  John  the  first,  King  of  Portugal.  It  was 
also  intended  to  commemorate  the  institution  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  which  was  founded  by  the 
Duke  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  festivities  with 
which  his  marriage  was  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of  territory  which  he, 
as  Duke  of  Burgundy,  became  possessed  of  by  the  death  of  Philip  Duke  of  Brabant. 
Obverse.  The  escutcheon  (above  a  helmet  surmounted  by  the  fleur-de-lis)  of  the 
Duke,  quartered,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  bore  it  after  Brabant  and  Limbourg 
were  brought  under  Ms  power.  In  the  first  and  fourth  quarterings  is  a  single 
fleur-de-lis,  for  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy.  The  second  quartering,  in  its  first  half, 
has  six  slanting  bands  (or  stripes),  alternately  gold  and  blue,  the  arms  of  the  old 
house  of  Burgundy.  The  next  half  presents  a  golden  lion  on  a  black  ground,  for 
Brabant.  On  the  second  half  of  the  third  quarter  are  the  arms  of  Limborg,  a  red 
lion.  The  arms  of  Flanders,  a  black  lion,  occupy  the  centre.  Inscription :  "  PH(ilip- 
pu)s  Det  GRA(tia)  Dux  BTJRG(undi8e). 

Reverse.     Four  steels  with"  flints  and  sparks.    Inscribed,  "Jamais  atjltre,  jamais 

ATJLTEE." 

The  Fleur-de-lis  may  have  been  one  of  the  very  earhest  marks  upon  paper, 

Cy  comence  la  justification  de  monseigne  le  due  de  bourgoingne,  conte  de  flandres  dartois  et  de  bourgoingne 
sur  le  fait  de  la  mort  et  occision  de  feu  le  duo  doiieans,  pposee  par  maistre  Jehan  le  petit  docteur  en  tlieologie 
et  conseillier  du  dit  due  de  bourgoingne  le  VIII"  Jour  de  mars  I'an  mil  quatrecens  et  sept. 

Mandsoript  of  the  period  on  vellttm,  with  caintah  in  gold  and  colours,  and  with  a  painting  at  the  com- 
mencement representing  the  Lion  hilling  the  Wolf.     ito. 

This  important  Manuscript  is  the  celebrated  Defence  of  his  Sovereign,  Jean-sans-Peur,  Duke 
OF  Burgundy,  for  causing  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  be  assassinated.  In  the  grand  hall  of  the  Royal  Hotel 
of  St.  Paul,  Le  Petit  publicly  justified  the  deed,  insisting  on  its  perfect  legality ;  and,  in  the  most  savage 
manner,  attacked  the  honour  of  the  victim,  boldly  telling  the  Dauphin,  the  King  of  Sicily,  and  the  other  nobles 
assembled,  to  try  the  question,  that  surprise  and  treason  were  lawful  weapons  to  defeat  a  tyrant.  The  doctrme 
thus  broached  was  so  unpalatable,  that  it  was  condemned  as  heretical  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and,  at  the 
solicitation  of  Gerson,  also  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  The  favour  of  his  Sovereign  prevented  any  ill 
effects  to  the  author's  person  ;  and  Petit  died  a  natural  death,  at  Hedin,  in  1411.  After  his  death,  however,  the 
King  of  France,  through  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  on  16th  Sept.  1416,  issued  an  "  Arret,"  rigidly  forbidding  the 
circulation  of  the  work ;  and  it  was  severely  censured  by  the  University  of  Paris.  Owing  to  this  cause,  manu- 
scripts of  the  Justification  are  excessively  rare,  and,  even  when  they  occur,  are  generally  but  transcripts  of  a 
copy  made  in  the  xvith  century,  in  which  the  objectionable  passages  are  expunged. 

*  Vredii  SigiUa  Comitum  Flandrite,  pp.  91,  93. 
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though  we  have  not  as  yet  met  any  of  undoubted  date  until  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 


In  the  above  tracings  No.  1  is  from  the  Hague  (Wyck  Accounts),  1366-7.  Of 
the  same  form,  but  smaller,  examples  are  found  in  two  autograph  letters  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  one  from  Henry  V  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  dated  1418,  and  the 
other  from  St.  Denis,  1421.  Among  the  Shields  of  Arms  of  the  Princes,  &c.,  at- 
tending the  council  of  Constance*,  it  occurs  as  the  armorial  bearings  of  one  of  the 
Bishops. 

No.  2.  The  large  plain  Fleur-de-lis  is  found  in  an  early  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  (Cahgula  D.  Ill,  fol.  121).  Of  smaller  size,  in  Accoimts  at  the  Hague 
(Putte  and  Stryen),  1389.     Sometimes  with  a  cross  above,  MS.  1450.     The  plain 


*  Das  Concilium  Buch  geschelieii  zii  Costencz.     Augspurg.    Auih.  Sorg.     m.cccc.lxxxiii. 
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Fleur-de-lis  occurs  but  in  one  instance  in  the  Block-Books,  the  British  Museum  copy 
of  the  Apocalypse,  pi.  C.  Occasionally  we  find  it  in  printed  books.  It  occurs  once 
in  the  Spencer  copy  of  Ludovicus  de  Roma,  pi.  O. 

No.  3.  Here  we  have  the  plain  Fleur-de-lis  surmounted  with  the  Crown,  as 
represented  on  the  head  of  the  Lion  (John  the  Intrepid).  It  occurs  in  Hague 
accounts  (Heusden)  1431-2-3. 

No.  4.  In  this  the  initials  /.  B.  are  appended  to  the  Lily.  Our  tracing  is  from 
a  mark  ia  the  Aretin,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1479  ;  we  have  not  as  yet  found  it  in  any 
of  the  Block-Books  or  manuscripts,  nor  earlier  than  1475,  in  a  book  printed  at  Paris. 
The  initials  are  probably  intended  for  John  Duke  of  Brabant  (of  the  house  of 
Burgundy),  the  second  husband  of  Jacobea,  or  Jacqueline,  Duchess  of  Holland ; 
though  the  mark  may  be  of  earlier  date,  and  intended  for  John  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  paper  on  which  the  Aretin  and  nearly  all  the  Oxford  books  are  printed,  was 
evidently  obtained  from  the  same  source  as  that  used  in  the  Dutch  Bible  of  1477 ; 
on  the  paper  of  which  occur  so  many  Shields  of  Arms,  as  if  intended  to  commemorate 
the  union  of  the  Netherlands  with  Austria,  by  the  marriage  in  that  year  of  Mary, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  dominions  of  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with 
Maximilian  Emperor  of  Austria.  In  the  same  copy  of  Aretin,  a  similar  mark 
occurs,  with  the  J.  only  appended  to  the  fleur-de-lis,  a  fact  which  tends  to  confirm 
the  views  we  entertain  respecting  the  intention  of  the  marks. 

In  all  the  early  and  larger  seals  engraved  in  the  work  of  Vredius,  John  Duke  of 
Brabant  is  represented  as  having  his  helmet  surmounted  by  the  single  fleur-de-hs; 
though  sometimes  in  the  smaller  seals  a  small  lily  surmounts  the  outer 
foliage,  as  in  the  accompanying  cut,  the  letter  b  appearing  on  the  right 
side. 

No.  5.  The  Fleur-de-lis  over  the  Dolphin  is  found  in  the  Account  Books  at  Harlem, 
1426-27,  1432.  It  is  also  found  in  the  manuscript  collection  preserved  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  MS.  A.  1-17,  in  the  autograph  of  R.  Thornton,  who  did  not  die  untU 
1450. 

In  the  Dolphin  we  recognise  the  Arms  of  Jacqueline  of  Holland,  who  married 
(April  1418)  John  Duke  of  Brabant,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  it  in  constant  use 
up  to  a  late  period ;  a  Shield  of  Arms  with  the  Dolphin  and  Fleur-de-lis,  each 
separately  occupying  one  quartering.  As,  however,  the  mark  of  the  Fleur-de-lis  on 
the  Dolphin  has  not  been  found,  we  believe,  on  paper  earlier  than  1430,  it  may  be 
intended  to  commemorate  the  institution  of  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  founded 
at  Bruges,  Feb.  10,  1430,  by  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  commemorate  his 
marriage  with  Ysabella  of  Portugal. 
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The  Dolphin  is  found  in  the  Books  of  Accounts  at  Harlem,  1418.  In  the 
Church  Register  there,  of  1426,  and  at  the  Hague  (Voorne) 
1423-4.  In  an  autograph  letter,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  dated  from  Meleun,  1420,  we  find  a 
similar  mark.  In  a  book  printed  at  Louvain,  it  occurs  as 
an  Armorial  Shield,  see  Typographia  Cent,  xv.  No.  91. 

No.  6.  The  Fleur-de-lis,  with  the  heart  beneath,  is  found 
at  the  Hague  in  the  Account  Books  of  the  Counts  of  Holland, 
1418-19. 

No.  7  is  from  the  Books  of  Accounts,  1442,  at  Harlem. 

As  an  accompaniment  to  the  letter  P,  the  Fleur-de-lis  was 
not  generally  used  before  the  year  1430.  The  oTnament  sur- 
mounting the  P  in  the  Spencer  copy  of'  the  first  edition  of 
Apocalypse  may  have  been  intended  for  a  cross,  though  applicable  as  the 
fleur-de-lis. 


Shields  of  Arms,  No.  II. 


The  Arms  of  Champatgne.  In  order  to  conciliate  Phihp  Duke  of  Burgamdy, 
Charles  of  France,  after  his  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Paris  in 
1429,  promised  the  Duke  the  fine  countries  of  Champaigne 
(Compeigne)  and  Brie ;  and,  accordingly,  when  Henry  VI.  of 
England  landed  at  Calais,  and  was  crowned  King  of  France, 
December  1430,  the  day  after  he  and  his  Parliament  confirmed 
the  donation  of  those  coimtries  in  appanage  to  the  Dake  of 
Burgundy,  reserving  to  himself,  as  King  of  France*  only  the 
homage  of  the  Duke  for  those  countries. 

The  shield  without  the  cross  occurs  twice  in  the  Inglis  copy 
of  the  Apocalypse,  pi.  A  ;  and  thrice,  surmounted  vsdth  the  cross, 
in  the  Woodhurn  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  pi.  E.  We  have 
not  met  with  it  elsewhere  in  the  Block-Books.  It  occurs  in  the 
Account  Books  at  the  Hague  (Hemmeland),  1465,  and  is  frequently  found  in 
books  printed  at  Cologne,  Louvain,  Utrecht,  and  Gouda,  see  Typographia  Cent. 
XV,  Nos.  38,  39,  79,  and  91.  On  the  paper  used  by  Caxton  we  find  it;  one,  in 
the  Virgil  from  his  press,  having  a  cross  appended  to  it,  of  similar  form  to  that 
above. 


These  facts  I  note  from  the  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  written  by  my  Father. 
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Arms  of 


Shields  of  Arms,  No.  Ill, 


-  ?  The  Pembroke  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the^r.s  Moriendi 
affords  the  only  instance  of  this  mark  among  the  Block-Books. 
It  occurs  among  the  numerous  marks  in  the  books  printed  by 
Veldener,  see  pi.  Q.,  No.  2,  an  S  there  appearing  over  the  O 
at  the  close  of  the  name.  We  found  the  same  mark  in  a  copy  of 
Eusebius,  printed  at  TJtrecht,  by  Ketelaer  and  Leempt,  1474. 
Jansen  giving  a  full  size  tracing  of  it,  No.  197,  as  a  mark  used 
by  those  printers. 


A  Spread  Eagle,  the  Arms  probably  of  the  Dukes  of  Briga  and  Silesia. 
Shields  of  aems,  No.  IV.  Albort,  Duke  of  Bavarfa,  and  26th  Earl  of  Holland,  married 
Marguerita,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Briga.  The  Spread  Eagle 
was,  however,  the  arms  of  many  of  the  Princes  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  The  mark  occurs  on  three  of  the  sheets  of  the  Rendorp 
copy  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Speculum,  pi.  I,  No.  2.  We 
have  met  with  it  in  no  other  instance. 


wm 


Shields  op  Arms,  No.  Y. 


Arms  op  John  of  Bavaria  as  Bishop  of  Liege.  John  of  Bavaria,  on  hearing 
of  the  death  of  his  brother,  Duke  William,  left  Liege  and  came 
into  Holland,  under  the  pretence  of  becoming  guardian  to  his 
niece  Jacqueline,  or,  as  some  siiggest,  to  marry  her. 

"He  had  been  Bishop  of  Liege  since  the  year  1390,  but  was 
expelled  by  the  Liegois  for  refusing  to  be  consecrated  as  a  church- 
man, but  was  reinstated  by  his  late  brother,  with  the  assistance 
of  John  the  Intrepid,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  after  a  series  of  wars 
with  the  inhabitants. 

"It  would  appear  the  Bishop  not  only  preferred,  but  con- 
templated, a  secular  rather  than  a  clerical  life,  since  he  resigned 
his  bishopric  into  the  hands  of  the  Pope,  and  procured  a  dis- 
pensation to  marry.  Instead,  however,  of  becoming  guardian  to 
his  niece  he  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Sigismund  (his  wife's  uncle) 
the  countries  of  Holland  and  Zealand  in  fealty  and  homage,  together  with  the 

vol.  III.  Q 
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Seignory  of  Friezeland  as  devolving  to  the  empire  by  the  death  of  William  his 
brother. 

"  He  left  Liege  in  September  1417,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Dordrecht,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Cabbilaux  faction  got  himself  inaugurated  at  the  Hague, 
in  June  1418,  as  Governor  of  Holland,  &c.,  in  opposition  to  his  niece.  He  had  also 
drawn  the  Seigneur  of  Arckel  into  his  services,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned  as 
the  enemy  of  his  brother. 

"  He  likewise  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Hainault,  Holland,  &c.,  and  continued 
to  caiTy  on  war  in  Holland  against  his  niece  with  various  success 
until  his  death,  some  time  in  1424  (10th  January,  1425,  by 
poison.")* 

Though  we  have  not  met  with  the  shield  in  the  margin  in  any 
^  ^^"  ^>)   }    of  the  Block-Books,  we  notice  it,  because  it  is  found  in  so  many  of 
V/\V/^    the  books  issued  in  the  Netherlands,  accompanied  with  marks 
similar  to  those  we   are   describing.     In  the  Fasciculus  Tem- 
porum,  pi.  Q,  a  tracing  of  it  occurs.     We  have  before  observed 
that  the  fleur-de-lis  was  used  as  the  Arms  of  the  city  of  Lisle. 


Shields  of  Arsis,  No.  YI. 


A -RMS  OF  Bavarta,  appended  to  the  letters  M  A.  for  Margaret  of  Bavaria, 
the  mother  of  Philip  Duke  of  BurgTindy.  She  was  Countess 
of  Hainault  and  Holland.  She  married,  in  1385,  John  the 
Intrepid,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  died  in  1426. 

It  is  found  in  three  of  the  sheets  of  the  Harlem  copy  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  Speculum. 

The  Arms  of  Bavaria  also  occur  attached  to  the  stem  of 
the  cross  siu'mounting  the  Head  of  the  Bull,  as  found  in  the 
Harlem  copy  of  the  same  edition  of  the  same  book.  As  it 
occurs  with  the  mark  containing  the  Arms  of  Bavaria,  coupled 
with  the  letters  J/  A.,  it  may  have  reference  to  the  husband  of  Margaret,  John  the 
Intrepid.  On  the  silver  coinsf  of  John  Duke  of  Brabant,  the  husband  of  Jacqiieline, 
are  the  Horns  of  the  Bull  surmounting  his  helmet.  In  other  of  his  coinsj  the  single 
fleur-de-lis  appears  in  the  field.  Both  marks  are  on  the  paper  used  by  Veldener  for 
his  Fasciculus  Temporum,  printed  at  Utrecht,  see  pi.  Q,  and  occasionally  in  books 
printed  in  the  Low  Countries. 


*  Extract  from  the  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  by  my  Father. 

t  Penninck-Boeck.     Leyden,  1597,  pi.  xii.  +  Ibid.,  pi.  xi. 
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Shields  of  Arms,  No.  VIII. 


The  Arms  of  France.  Our  first  tracing  is  from  the  Spencer  copy  of  the  Saliceto, 
pi.  P.  Had  we  been  able  to  make  a  perfect  tracing  of  the 
shield  of  arms  in  the  Chatsworth  copy  of  the  Biblia  Paupe- 
rum,  we  have  no  doubt  it  also  would  have  turned  out  to  be 
the  Arms  of  France.  The  second  tracing  is  from  a  copy  of 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  printed  by  Caxton,  where  the 
shield  sometimes  occurs  without  the  label  appended  to  it. 
In  a  collection  of  paper-marks  formed  by  the  late  anti- 
quarian, Joseph  Ames,  we  find  the  same  arms,  with  the 
initials  /.  and  B.  attached  to  the  garter,  one  letter  on  either 
side,  Mr.  Ames  noting  that  it  was  taken  from  "  a  blank  leaf 
bound  up  with  a  copy  of  Justinian's  Institutes,  147 — ."  The 
initials  are  probably  intended  for  those  of  John  Duke  of  Brabant,  as  previously 
mentioned,  p.  39. 

In  the  Typographia  Cent.  xv.  pi.  I,  No.  37,  these  ai-ms  occur, 
with  the  initials  /.  P.  appended  to  them.  This  is  evidently  acci- 
dental, arising  from  the  circumstance  of  the  letter  B.  ha^dng 
been  turned  upside  down  when  affixing  it  to  the  garter  or  to  the 
sieve. 

In  noticing  the  Mariette  copy  (made  up  with  twelve  leaves  of 
another  edition)  of  what  Heinecken  considers  the  second  edition 
of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  he  adds  in  a  note*  the  following  ob- 
servation respecting  the  marks  : — 

"  J'ajouterai  ici  la  remarque  de  Mr.  Mariette  sur  le  papier  de 
son  exemplaire.  II  porte,  dit-il,  quatre  marques  difi^erentes.  Une 
des  feuUles  a  une  tete  de  boeuf  qu'on  trouve  assez  souvent  sur  les 
papiers  des  anciennes  e'ditions.  Deux  autres  ont  la  marque  cy 
k  cote.  Le  plus  grand  nombre  est  un  ecu'  aux  armes  de  a 
France,  et  les  six  feuilles  sur  lesquelles  sont  imprime'es  les  ^Vl 
douze  planches  d'un  travail  diffe'rent  du  reste,  sont  marquees  ^ 
d'une  ancre  de  navire.  De  ce  qu'une  bonne  partie  du  papier  est 
aux  armes  de  France,  il  seroit  peu  raisonable  d'en  infe'rer,  que 
I'edition  ait  ete  faite  en  France :  et  si  je  suis  entre  dans  ce  de'tail,  par  rapport 
au  papier,  c'est  par  une  pure  curiosite,  et  pour  ne  rien  omettre." 

It  is  only  in  this  and  another  instance  that  Heinecken  has  made  any  allusion  to 
the  paper-marks  in  the  various  copies  of  the  Block-Books  that  have  come  under  his 
personal  observation.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  he  only  did  so  in  consequence 
of  Mariette  calling  his  attention  to  the  marks  in  his  copies  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum 
and  the  Ars  Moriendi,  as  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  when  referring  to  those 

*  Heinecken,  "Idee  d'une  Collection  d'Estampes,"  p.  318,  note. 
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marks.  Mariette  no  doubt  agreed  with  tlie  opinion  of  Heinecken,  that  the  paper 
used  for  those  copies  was  made  in  France.  So  hkewise  M.  Bernard,  on  finding  that 
the  copy  he  examined  of  the  "Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troyes"*  contained,  on  some  of 
the  leaves,  a  similar  water-mark,  supports  his  previous  views  respecting  the  maker 
of  the  type  and  the  royal  editor  of  the  book,  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  that  fact. 
He  states,  vol.  ii,  p.  365,  "  Ce  hvre  ayant  dte  dcrit  par  ordre  du  due,  il  est  tout  naturel 
de  penser  qu'il  a  aussi  ete  imprime  aux  frais  de  ce  prince.  Voici  un  fait  qvii  me 
semble  corroborer  cette  opinion.  Le  papier  employd  k  I'impression  du  livi-e  de 
Raoul  presente  daris  son  filigrane  deux  signes  seulement,  et  tons  deux  sont  etrangers 
aux  fabriques  allemandes ;  I'un  reproduit  I'ecusson  ordinaire  de  France  k  trois  fleurs 
de  lis  surmonte  d'une  couronne  ;  I'autre  un  P  gothique  dont  la  haste  se  termine  au 
bas  en  forme  de  fourche,  et  dont  le  haut  est  surmonte  d'un  eespbce  de  fleur  h,  quatre 
feuilles  egales  ayant  la  forme  du  trefle.  Les  editeurs  fournissant  generalement  leur 
jjapier,  ainsi  que  nous  I'avons  vu  dejk.,  ne  jieut-on  pas  en  conclure  que  celui  de  la 
jjremiere  edition  du  Recueil  de  Raoul  fut  tke  de  France,  et  peut-etre  meme  en  j)artie 
fabrique  au  compte  du  due  Philippe,  dont  la  lettre  initiale  aurait  e'te  place'e  pour 
cela  mgme  dans  le  filigrane  ?  Ce  qu'il  y  a  de  certain,  c'est  que  ses  signes  ne  paraissent 
pas  dans  le  papier  de  I'e'dition  anglaise,  imprimee  aprfes  la  mort  du  due.  On  y  trouve 
seulement  un  grappe  de  raisin,  marque  tres-commune  dans  les  livres  imprimes  en 
Allemagne,  et  qu'on  voit  dejk  dans  la  Bible  de  Gutenberg." 

We  will  not  here  write,  that  in  su.pport  of  his  opinions,  M.  Bernard  "  a  presente 
une  hypothese  hien  plus  extraordinaire  encore,"  in  respect  to  the  paper-marks. 

If  M.  Bernard  had  examined  various  copies  of  books  printed  in  England  by 
Caxton,  he  would  have  found,  that,  among  the  many  marks  on  the  paper  used  for 
books,  the  P  was  not  at  all  an  uncommon  mark,  as  well  as  the  Shield  with  the 
Arms  of  France.  Among  our  tracings  of  the  marks  in  "The  Myrrour  of  the  Worlde," 
Chaucer's  "Canterbury  Tales,"  and  Higden's  "Polychronicon,"  all  printed  by  Caxton,  we 
have  both  marks  frequently  occurring.  The  mere  fact  of  finding  that  in  some  accoimts 
(as  related  by  M.  Bernard,  vol.  ii,  p.  247,)  of  the  charges  for  the  printing  of  certain 
books  at  Florence  in  1479  and  1480,  the  charge  for  the  paper  was  not  included,  is 
scarcely  sufficient  authority  for  him  to  justify  an  opinion  that  a  portion  of  the  paper 
used  for  the  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troyes  was  supplied  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  he  considers  was  the  editor  of  the  work,  and,  as  such,  supplied  the  paper.  We 
feel  sure,  that  when  M.  Bernard  devotes  but  a  very  small  portion  of  time  to  the 
examination  of  water-marks  in  proportion  to  that  given  to  his  work  on  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Printing  in  Europe  during  the  Fifteenth  Century,  he  will  allow  that  the 
hyiDothesis  he  puts  forth  in  respect  to  the  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troyes  having  been 

*  M.  Bernard,  vol.  ii.  p.  364,  considers  that  work  to  have  been  printed  by  Uliic  Zell,  and  not  by  Caxton ; 
and  further  believes  the  type  used  to  have  been  made  by  a  Frenchman  :  "  Pour  moi,  a  voir  la  forme  des  types 
du  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  Troyes,  je  suis  convaincu  qu'ils  sont  I'oeuvre  d'un  Francais." 
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the  work  of  a  Frenchman,  under  the  editorship  of  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  is  not 
borne  out  or  corroborated  by  the  marks  on  the  paper  used  for  the  printing  of  that 
work. 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  France  obtained  a  great  portion  of  its  paper  from  the 
Netherlands.  In  our  Typographia  Cent,  xv,  will  be  found  many  of  the  marks  in 
the  productions  of  the  presses  of  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Strasburg,  though  the  paper 
used  in  the  latter  place  was  often  of  German  manufacture,  particularly  that  in  the 
works  printed  by  Mentellin.  Nor  are  we  surprised  at  finding  the  Arms  of  France 
used  as  a  water-mark  in  connection  with  those  of  the  House  of  Burgundy;  the 
dominions  (Champaigne  and  Brie)  of  the  Duke  bordering  so  closely  upon  those  of 
France,  independent  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  of  Brabant,  of  Bavaria,  and  other 
Burgundian  alliances  quartering  those  Arms.  The  Dukedom  of  Burgundy  feU  to 
the  Kings  of  France  by  escheat,  for  want  of  male  heirs,  1483,  at  the  death  of  Mary 
the  wife  of  MaximUian. 

BUCKLE  OR  BROOCH  1 

This  is  the  only  mark  in  the  Spencer*  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. "We  have  not  met  with  it  in  any  other  of  the  Block-Books,  or 
in  any  printed  book.  Among  the  many  marks  that  we  found  in  a 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Dante,  printed  at  Foligno  by  Numeister,  in 
1472,  was  that  of  a  Brooch,  which  is  also  the  only  instance  we  have 
met  with  of  that  device.    See  Typographia  Cent,  xv..  No.  82. 


HEAD   OF   THE   BULL,  or  OX, 

A  UNIVERSAL  Symbol  or  Token  of  Death. 

Robert  de  Bethuen,  Count  of  Nevers,  used  three  biUls'  heads  as  his  private  sealf , 
1274.  Lewis  of  Cressy,  Count  of  Flanders,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
1346,  wore  a  helmet  surmounted  with  a  bull's  head  with  horns,  as  an  emblem  of 
death:}:.  Such  also  appeared  on  his  private  seal.  It  is  related  by  Buchanan,  in  his 
history  of  Scotland §,  speaking  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Douglas,  that,  "in  that  very 
moment  of  time,  the  Regent  (Alexander  Levingstone)  came  in  too;  for  so  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  whole  weight  of  so  great  envy  might  not  lye  on  one  man's  shoulders 
only.  Douglas  (Wdliam,  sixth  Earl,  and  son  of  Archibald)  was  kindly  received,  and 
admitted  to  the  King's  table;  but,  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  some  armed  men  beset 
him,  being  weaponless,  and  put  a  bull's  head  upon  him,  which,  in  these  times,  was  a 
messenger  and  sign  of  death." 

*  Owing  to  the  blank  pages  of  the  leaves  being  so  closely  pasted,  we  could  with  difficulty  trace  the  mark, 
t  Vredii  Sigillum  Comitum  Flandrise  Inscriptiones,  p.  51.     Brugis  Flcmdrw,  1639. 
X  lb.  lb.  p.  55,  plate  24. 

§  Buchanan's  Scotland.     Fol,  1690. 
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John,  Duke  of  Brabant,  who  married  Jacqueline  of  Holland,  used,  as  an  emblem 
of  power,  the  horns  of  the  bull  on  his  helmet,  as  seen  in  the  coins*  issued  in  his 
dominions. 

The  Bull's  head,  accompanied  with  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  is  the  symbol  found  on 
the  coins  of  the  Island  of  Naxos,  on  account  of  its  wines  being  the  finest  produced 
in  the  Greek  Islands.  Surmounted  by  the  Rose,  it  was  used  on  the  coins  issued  by 
the  Popes. 

As  a  Mark  upon  paper,  we  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  frequently 
used;  so  much  so,  that  our  collection  of  tracings  from  Manuscripts  and  Printed 
Books  is  of  such  infinite  variety,  that  we  are  almost  bewildered  in  the  selection. 
We  have,  however,  selected  four  from  those  given  by  Jansen,  he  having  distinctly 
stated  that  every  mark  traced  by  him  in  his  plates  was  taken  from  paper  used  for 
maniiscripts  bearing  datesf .  These  four|  he  states  to  be  the  earliest  heads  he  had 
met  with. 


No.  1,  Jansen  states  to  be  of  the  date  1310.  It  being,  as  he  mentions,  above 
three  inches  in  height,  it  must  belong  to  the  larger  marks;  as  does  also  No.  2,  which 
he  gives  as  of  the  year  1311-12.  We  have  met  with  no  marks  of  the  Head  of  the 
Bull  of  so  early  a  date.  No.  3,  of  1324,  also  belongs  to  the  same  class,  Jansen 
stating  it  to  be  nearly  four  inches  in  height.  The  head  of  this  particular  form,  and 
having  a  circle  over  the  forehead,  we  have  not  before  seen;  nor  that  of  singular 
form.  No.  4,  of  the  date  1348.  Nearly  aU  the  marks  given  by  Jansen  are  of  reduced 
size,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  is  not  satisfactory. 

We  now  proceed  to  take  the  mark  through  its  several  species,  of  each  of  which 
we  will  give  tracings  from  marks  in  dated  Manuscripts,  noting  by  the  way  the 
instances  where  similar  ones  are  found  in  the  various  copies  of  the  Block-Books 
we  have  examined. 


*  Penninck-Boeck.     Leyden,  1597. 

t  "  Mais  comme  il  s'agissoit  principalement  d'indiquer  atec  exactitude  les  dates,  je  ne  me  suis  servi  que 
de  ceux  que  j'ai  trouvees  dans  les  papiers  de  comptes  dont  Fannie  etoit  bien  certaine." 
J  Id.  lb.  pp.  363-365,  370. 
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The  above  tracings  are  from  Books  of  Accounts  at  the  Hague,  No.  1  (North 
Holland),  1354;  No.  2  (Voorne),  1384-5;  No.  3  (Counts  of  Holland  ),  1362. 

We  have  not  met  with  any  of  these  marks,  nor  marks  of  similar  size  and  charac- 
ter, after  about  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Among  the  Archives 
in  the  Tower  is  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  (1414-17),  having  a  mark 
somewhat  resembling  No.  2.     There  are  no  similar  marks  in  any  of  the  Block-Books. 

We  have  many  tracings  of  the  Head  of  the  Bull  without  any  indication  of  the 
eyes  or  nostrils,  as  in  the  specimens  subjoined. 
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The  i^i-eceding  three  tracings  are  taken  from  Manuscripts  of  about  the  first  third 
of  the  fifteenth  centui'y,  though  they  were,  no  doubt,  used  much  earUer.  Here  we  feel 
the  want  of  being  able  to  give  a  specimen  taken  from  dated  Manuscripts.  Some  of 
our  tracings  of  this  species  of  head  are  of  a  much  larger  size. 

The  next  in  chronological  order  assume  a  somewhat  grotesque  form,  from  among 
which  we  select  the  following : 


No.  1  is  from  the  Book  of  Accounts  of  the  Duke  Albrecht  (1401-3);  No.  2,  from 
an  Account  Book  at  Harlem  ("Harlemer  Bosch"),  1410.  No.  3,  from  Accounts  at  the 
Hague  (Schonhoven),  1446,  the  mark,  with  variations,  occurring  frequently  in  the 
accounts  from  1428  to  about  1450.  No.  4  is  from  a  letter  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1443-50). 

In  the  Pembroke  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  pi.  C,  we  have  a  mark  somewhat 
similar  to  No.  3.  The  mark  on  fol.  45  (pi.  H.)  in  the  Inglis  copy  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  8pecidum  is  of  this  species.  It  does  not  occur  very  frequently  in  the  accounts 
at  the  Hague.  There  is  one  instance,  of  the  date  of  1466.  We  find  it  in  the  Ren- 
dorp  copy  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Speculum,  pi.  I.  In  the  Spencer  copy  of  the 
Ludovicus  de  Roma,  pi.  O.,  are  tkree  varieties;  and  occasionally  they  are  found  in 
books  printed  in  the  Low  Countries,  as  also  in  Germariy. 

Another  kind,  equally  grotesque,  are  the  following,  though  not  extending  to  so 
many  varieties,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  instances  we  have  met  with. 
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No.  1  is  from  Accounts  at  the  Hague  (Sclioonlioven),  1424-5;  No.  2,  of  several 
varieties  {"Harlemer  Bosch"),  1429-30, 1432, 1433,  and  1434;  No.  3,  from  the  Cliiircli 
Register  at  Harlem,  1422-3,  and  1426.  No.  4  is  from  the  Accounts  from  South  Hol- 
land, 1445-6:  it  belongs  rather  to  the  class  of  heads  last  mentioned;  but,  as  there 
happened  to  be  space  for  it  in  this  page,  we  have  inserted  it  here. 

Another  and  very  frequent  mark  in  the  Accounts  at  the  Hague,  ranging  from 

1370  to  1400,  is  that  of  which  we  give  a  tracing  at  the 
side.  The  form  approaches  more  nearly  to  that  of  the 
head  of  a  Calf  than  of  a  Bull.  It  almost  always  bears 
the  stem  with  cross  between  the  ears,  no  indication  of 
nose  or  nostrils  appearing.  We  believe  that  the  marks 
given  by  Jansen,  as  of  the  date  of  1310-11,  are  of  the 
same  kind,  the  one  with  the  stem  between  the  horns, 
and  the  other  without,  see  cuts  1  and  2,  page  46. 


Of  the  following  species,  we  have  not  as  yet  met  with  any  instance  before  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though  Jansen  gives  one,  pi.  xii.  No.  6,  very 
similar  to  No.  4  following,  as  of  date  1397. 
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Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  are  frequently  found  in  the  Account  Books  at  the  Hague  and 
Harlem,  ranging  in  date  from  about  1430  to  1460.  They  are  of  the  same  species  as 
those  occurring  in  the  Spencer  copy  of  the  ApocalyiJse,  which  particular  mark  we 
think  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  given,  Nos.  1  and  2.  Those  of  nearly 
similar  form  to  No.  3  are  constantly  found  in  works  printed  by  John  de  Westphalia, 
at  Louvain,  also  at  Antwerp.  In  No.  4  we  see  a  very  similar  mark  to  that  in  the 
Inglis  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Speculum,  which,  like  the  one  preceding,  occurs 
in  no  other  copies  of  the  Block-Books  as  yet  seen  by  us ;  the  mark  is,  however, 
frequently  found  in  the  earliest  productions  of  Ulric  Zell,  and  is  quite  of  a  different 
species  from  that  in  the  Mazarine  Bible,  and  in  the  productions  of  the  Mentz  printers. 

The  calf-like  head  in  the  Pembroke  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  pi.  F.,  and  also 
in  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the  same,  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  though  we 
find  it  in  the  Fasciculus  Temporum,  printed  at  Utrecht  by  Veldener.  "We  have 
tracings  of  very  similar  marks  in  books  from  the  press  of  Valdafar,  at  Milan. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  mark  of  the  Head  of  the  Bu.ll  more  often  adopted  by  the 
paper-makers  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Accompanied  with  a  bunch  of  grapes 
it  is  the  emblem  of  the  fertility  (as  we  have  before  stated,  p.  46)  of  the  island  of 
Naxos.  These  two  marks  apjDear  on  the  paper  used  for  the  Mazarine  Bible ;  and 
as  that  is  considered  to  be  the  first  production  of  Printing  in  Germany,  "after  the 
invention  of  the  art  had  undergone  a  scrutiny  of  ten  years,"  these  marks  have  met 
with  more  than  ordinary  notice  at  the  hands  of  Jansen.  Accordingly,  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  work  (p.  337),  we  find  that  he  (agreeing  in  the  oj)inion  of  M. 
Breitkopf)  considered  the  Head  of  the  Bull,  of  that  particular  form,  as  the  means  of 
distinguishing  the  books  printed  by  Fust.     He  states  : — 

"  Cependant  pour  satisfaire,  autant  qu'il  depend  de  nous,  la  curiosite  des  curieux 
sur  ce  point,  nous  dirons,  avec  M.  Breitkopf,  que  la  Tete  de  boeuf,  que  les  bibliographes 
out,  jusqu'  h,  present,  regardee  comme  le  plus  sur  indice  pour  reconnaltre  les  premiers 
livres  imprimes  par  Faust,  en  est  une  preuve  d'autant  plus  certaine  que  ce  n'etoit 
que  la  marque  d'une  espece  de  papier  fort  estime  dans  les  premiers  temps  de  Tin- 
vention  de  Timprimerie  en  Allemagne,  oil  elle  a  ete  generalement  employee  avec  de 
legers  changemens,  tant  pour  les  manuscrits  que  pour  les  premiers  livres  imprimes. 
La  simple  Tete  de  boeuf  appartenoit  certainement  k  T  Allemagne ;  mais  comme  d'autres 
papetiers  Timitferent  ensuite,  chacun  y  ajouta  quelque  ornement  pour  indiquer  sa 
manufacture.  C'est  Ik  sans  doute  ce  qui  a  donne  lieu  aux  tiges  qui  s'elevent  entre 
les  cornes,  et  qui  sont  garnies  tantot  d'une  croix,  tantot  d'une  rose,  d'une  couronne, 
d'un  serpent,  &c." 

Had  the  Bull's  Head  alluded  to  and  the  bunch  of  grapes  appeared  for  the  first 
time  when  the  Mazarine  Bible  was  issued,  we  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  they 
were  intended  as  a  symbol  of  the  wine  country  surrounding  the  city  of  Mentz, 
wherein  the  Bible,  and  the  productions  of  Fust,  were  printed.     The  fact,  however. 
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of  finding  this  peculiar  Bull's  Head  so  frequent  in  the  Book  of  Accounts  at  the 
Hague  forwarded  from  all  parts  of  Holland,  ranging  in  dates  from  1430  to  1445,  as 
also  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  occasionally  in  Accounts  and  Manuscripts  dated  from  1441 
to  1445,  prove  that  they  were  in  use  in  the  Low  Country  paper,  and  no  doubt  also 
in  the  paper  made  in  Germany  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  when  Fust  commenced 
printing.  Besides  which,  they  are  not  the  only  marks  occurring  in  the  paper  used 
by  John  Fust  and  his  partner  SchoefFer,  or  even  by  their  sujoposed  predecessor 
Gutenberg.  We  have  in  our  collections,  the  P.,  the  Bull,  the  Double  Key,  the  Cross 
Keys,  the  Sliield  with  "Lile"  within  it,  the  Three  Mounts,  all  from  the  books  printed 
by  Fust  and  Schoeffer;  and  no  doubt  many  others,  if  more  of  those  volumes  were 
examined,  might  be  found. 


Tracings  Nos.  1  and  2  are  from  Account  Books  at  the  Hague ;  the  one  dated 
1430,  and  the  other  1443-4.  Many  of  the  marks  vary  slightly  in  form.  No.  3  is 
from  a  copy  of  the  Mazarine  Bible,  and  No.  4  from  the  Bible  of  1462,  issued  by 
Fust  and  Schoeffer. 

The  Head  in  the  Inglis  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  pi.  A.,  though  of  coarser  make, 
belongs  to  the  same  species  ;  so  also  those  in  the  Bohn  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  of 
the  Apocalypse,  pi.  D.  Those  in  the  Cracherode  copy  of  the  Cantica  Canticorum 
are  of  different  form,  while  that  of  the  Harlem  copy  of  the  same  agrees  with  the 
others,  as  do  those  in  the  second  and  third  editions  of  the  Speculum.  In  the  books 
printed  by  Caxton  it  constantly  occurs  with  the  double  cross,  as  in  the  Fust  and 
Schoeffer  Bible  of  1462.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  common  mark  in  German  and  Dutch 
paper  during  the  fifteenth  century,  and  later. 

We  have  now  noted  aU  the  various  species  of  the  Bull's  Head  mark  that  occur  in 
the  Block-Books  of  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  closing  remark  in  the 
preceding  extract  from  Jansen  has  reference  more  particularly  to  the  ornaments 
which  occur  in  that  larger  and  peculiarly  formed  Head  of  the  Bull  which  is  found 
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on  the  paper  used  for  some  of  the  Block-Books  issued  in  Germany,  in  the  Books 
printed  by  Albert  Pfister  at  Bamberg,  by  Gunther  Zainer  at  Strasburg,  and  also  by 
many  of  the  printers  in  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century. 

A    CASTLE    OR    TOWER. 
It  appears  to  have  been  used  at  a  very  early  period.     We  find  it  in  the  Account 
Books  at  the  Hague,  in  German   manuscripts,   and  in  the  printed  productions 
of  Italy  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 


No.  1  is  the  constant  mark  in  some  additional  sheets  to  the  "  Registrum  Domini 
Henrici  Popponis,  A.  L.  Buds  27  Wilhelmi,  1354,  Gas.  C,"  among  the  Archives  at  the 
Hague,  those  leaves  bearing  the  date  1357.  No.  2  is  from  a  manuscript  we  met  with 
some  years  since,  dated  1440.  Without  the  cross  above,  it  is  very  like  those  in  the 
Lucca  and  Botfield  copies  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  pi.  F. 

Nos.  3  and  4  are  also  from  manuscripts  dated  1436  and  1440.  Of  another  form 
it  is  found  in  the  edition  of  Dante,  printed  by  Vindelia  de  Spira,  at  Venice,  1477, 
Typographia,  Cent.  XV,  No.  73.  Jansen  gives  three  tracings  of  the  Castle  mark, 
of  a  different  shape,  from  books  printed  at  Nuremburg  and  Basle,  1472. 

CATHARINE    WHEEL. 

The  Arms  of  the  Earls  of  Ostrevant,  viz.  three  Catharine  wheels  or, 
on  a  shield  azure*.  It  was  the  first  title  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Counts 
of  Holland,  as  Charalois  was  that  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy.  Philip  Duke 
of  BurgTindy,  therefore,  was  entitled  to  the  Arms  as  the  Earl  of  that  Seigniory. 

*  Pailliot,  La  Vral  Science  des  Armories,  etc.,  XQiQQ.fuL,  p.  57C. 
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However,  on  the  private  marriage,  in  1433,  of  Frangois  de  Borselle  witli  Jacqueline 
of  Holland,  lie  bestowed  on  him,  for  life  only,  the  Earldom  of  Ostrevant,  making 
him,  at  the  same  time,  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  Jacqueline 
renounced  all  claim,  during  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  the  Lordships  of 
Hainault,  Holland,  Zeeland,  and  Friezeland;  but  on  her  death,  in  1436,  the 
Seigniory  of  those  countries  reverted  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  "  Registrum  Commiss.  Burgundice,"  at  the  Hague,  affords  the  earliest  instance 
we  have  met  with  of  this  mark.  The  papers  in  that  volume 
range  from  1428  to  1453 ;  and  it  is  from  one  of  the  early  sheets 
that  the  annexed  tracing  is  copied.  In  an  autograph  letter  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1443-50),  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
occurs  a  mark  of  very  similar  form.  It  is  one  of  the  many  marks 
that  are  found  in  the  Harlem  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Speculum. 


It  is  not  an  unfrequent  mark  in  the  printed  books  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
though  with  various  ornaments  afiixed  to  the  upper  part.  In  a  copy 
of  the  "Fayt  of  Armes,"  from  the  press  of  Caxton,  we  find  it  with  a 
mullet  of  five  points.  In  a  book  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1495, 
it  appears  with  three  cinquefoils,  and  also  with  a  circle  and  three 
small  ones  above.  The  tracing  at  side  is  from  a  warrant  signed  by 
Henry  YIII.  of  England,  dated  1510.  We  believe  the  mark  to  have 
been  in  constant  use  during  the  sixteenth  century. 


ST.     PETER'S     COCK. 

The  Cock,  the  Duck,  the  Swan,  the  Pelican,  the  Eagle,  and  other  birds,  were 
occasionally  used  as  marks  during  the  fifteenth  century. 
That  on  the  side  is  the  only  instance  we  have  met  with  on 
paper  during  the  fourteenth  century.  It  occurs  in  a  thin 
Book  of  Accounts  (Voorne)  at  the  Hague,  bearing  date  1380. 
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The  subjoined  mark  is  from  an  Account  Book  among  the  Archives  at  Harlem.  It 
is  dated  1442-5.  That  occurring  in  the  Bodleian  copy  of  the 
Bihlia  Pauijerum  is  of  another  form.  We  have  not  met  with 
the  mark  in  any  other  of  the  Block-Books.  Jansen  gives  a 
tracing  of  one,  No.  213,  which  he  found  in  a  book  printed  at 
Cologne  by  Tlier  Hoernen  about  1471. 


THE    HAND. 

The  Hand  was  the  Symbol  of  Faith,  Fealty,  Allegiance,  and  Alliance. 
With  the  thumb  and  two  forefingers  elevated,  the  hand  was  used  by  the  Pope  in 
giving  the  Papal  Benediction.  It  represents  also,  under  that  form,  the  symbol  of 
the  Holy  Trinity. 

It  may  be  likewise  termed  "The  Hand  of  Justice!'  Montfaucon,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  France,  gives  a  representation 
of  the  various  kinds  of  sceptres  used  in  the  consecration  of  the  kings  of  France, 
among  which  is  the  Hand  with  the  thumb  and  the  two  forefingers  elevated.  It  is 
there  designated  as  the  "  Hand  of  Justice."  The  same  author  also  observes  that 
"  The  Hand  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  a  symbol  of  faith  given  or  kept,  as  we  often 
find  upon  medals.  'Tis  likewise  a  mark  of  Concord  between  Princes  and  People,  of 
which  kind  many  occur  in  medals,  where  sometimes  two  and  sometimes  three  hands 
are  joined  together." 

As  a  mark  upon  paper,  the  Hand  is  to  be  found  in  frequent  use  in  the  printed 
productions  of  the  fifteenth  century.  As,  however,  we  have  before  noticed  the  mark  in 
our  preliminary  observations  to  this  volume,  we  vsdll  confine  ourselves  to  that  parti- 
cular hand*  occurring  in  the  Harlem  cojjy  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Spjecidum 
(pi.  N).  There  we  have  a  mark  which  we  do  not  believe  existed  before  the  year 
1430.  It  not  only  represents  the  symbol  of  allegiance,  but  we  beheve  the  five 
hearts  forming  the  gauntlet  to  be  symbolical  of  the  Five  Heiressesf  whose  posses- 
sions fell  by  marriage  and  aUiance  to  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  possessed  five 
Dukedoms,  independent  of  many  of  his  other  territories.  Some  years  since  the  late 
Mr.  Bohn|  lent  us  a  volume  of  dra"ndngs  of  early  seals,  the  greater  portion  relating 
to  the  Low  Countries,  -srherein  we  found  one  of  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the 
field  of  which  were  five  crowns,  evidently  emblematical  of  his  five  Dukedoms,  his 
helmet  being  surmounted  by  a  fleur-de-lis. 

*  Those  on  pi.  M.  are  differently  formed,  and  tlie  tracings  less  distinct,  arising,  we  think,  from  the  marks 
themselves  having  got  injured. 

t  If  the  House  of  Austria  was  considered  fortunate  in  their  "  six  happy  marriages,"  as  mentioned  by  histo- 
rians, and  shewn  by  Anderson  (Tab.  ccxxx.  p.  466),  the  second  House  of  Burgundy  was  not  less  successful. 
The  possessions  of  the  five  heiresses  gave  to  Philip  (the  Good)  the  extensive  territories  and  imperious  power  he 
at  this  time  possessed ;  all  of  which,  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  excepted,  passed  to  the  House  of  Austria  by  the 
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KEYS. 
Double  Key.  The  Pope  is  frequently  represented,  when  seated  in 
the  papal  chair,  as  holding  in  the  one  hand  a  sword,  and  in  the 
other  Two  Keys  ;  the  latter  intended,  no  doubt,  as  symbolical  of 
the  Keys  of  St.  Peter.  The  tracing  at  the  side  is  from  a  mark  on 
some  of  the  leaves  in  the  Registrum  Domini  Henrici  Popponis, 
A.  L.  27,  Duds  Wilhelmi,  1353,  Gas.  C,  preserved  at  the  Hague, 
the  writing  therein  bearing  date  1356.  It  was  the  only  instance 
of  the  mark  in  the  Archives  at  the  Hague,  nor  have  we  met 
with  it  elsewhere. 


marriage  of  Mary,  his  granddaughter,  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian.     Burgundy  was  seized  by  Louis  XI.  of 
France  as  an  escheat,  for  want  of  heir  male,  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold. 

The  marriages  of  five  heiresses  by  the  House  of  Burgundy  are  as  follows  (see  Anderson,  pp.  354-363) : 

loLANTA,  Heiress  of  Nevers,  daughter  of  Eudo   =  married  Eobekt  III.  of  Bethume,  Count   of 
of  Burgundy,  died  1280.  |  Flanders. 

Mary,  Heiress   of  Rethel,   daughter  of  the 
famed  Count  of  Eethel. 


married  Lewis  of  Nevers  ;  who  died  in  1323, 
two  months  before  his  father. 


Margaket,  Heiress  of  Burgundy  and  Artois,   =   married  Lewis  of  Cressy,  who  got  Flanders, 


daughter  of  Philip  V.  (Longue)  King 
of  France,  and  Johanna  daughter  of 
Otto  IV.  Palatin  of  Burgundy. 


and  in  right  of  his  mother  obtained  Nevers 
and  Rethel. 


M.h.v.GKKKS,  Heiress  of  Flanders,  axidijOTxagest  =    married  Lewis  III.  (Malanus),  last  Count  of 

daughter  of  John  III.  Duke  of  Brabant  Flanders. 

and  Limburg.     She  got  Antwerp  for 

her  dowry. 
Johanna,  Margaret's  sister,  was  Heiress  of  After  the  death  of  her  second  husband,  Wen- 

Brahant  and  Limburg.  ceslaus,  and  his  son,  she  constituted,  in  1404, 

Anthony  Duke  of  Burgundy  her  heir.  He 
had  two  sons.  John,  husband  of  Jacqueline 
Duchess  of  Henault,  &c.  and  Philip,  whose 
possessions  fell  to  the  House  of  Burgundy, 
both  dying  without  children. 


Margaret  III.,  daughter  of  Lewis  III.,  and    =   married   Philip   Atjdax,   the  first  Duke  of 
Heiress  of  Flanders  and  the  whole  of  Burgundy  of  the  second  line. 

the  ahove-menlioned  dominions  (except 
Brabant  and  Limburg), 
%  I  have  tried  every  means  to  trace  this  volume,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Bohn, 
was  among  his  stock  of  books.     I  fear  it  was  overlooked,  and  sold  with  the  residue  of  his  books  in  Chancery- 
lane. 
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The  Single  Key,  as  above,  is  equally  uncommon.  It  is  found  in  the  Books  of 
Accounts  of  the  "  Comtes  de  Blois"  at  the  Hague,  the  documents  ranging  from 
1373  to  1375. 

Two  Keys  Crossed,  of  very  similar  form  to  the  single  one  preceding,  are  met  with 
in  the  Accounts  at  the  Hague  (Heusden),  1358-9,  and  of  a  smaller  size  in  the  "Comtes 
de  Blois"  Accounts  from  1373  to  1375. 

Two  Keys  crossed,  within  a  circle,  is  also  a  mark  equally  uncommon.  "We  find 
it  in  various  accounts  at  the  Hague,  dated  1410  and  1411,  and 
also  (Heusden)  1437  to  1439. 


The  Cross  Keys,  as  below,  are  found  among  the  Hague  Account  Books 
(South  Holland),  1440  and  1441.  Within  a  Shield  they  form 
the  Arms  of  Leyden,  and  as  such  they  are  found  occasionally 
engraved  on  the  last  page  of  books  printed  in  that  city.  We  have 
in  our  collection  a  fac-simile  of  the  woodcut  on  the  final  page  of 
" Miraculen  von  onzer  vrouen  Maria"  there  published  in  1503, 
wherein  the  Shield  with  the  two  Keys  occurs. 

The  similar  mark  of  the  Two  Keys  joined,  as  found  in  the  Woodburn  copy  of  the 
Biblia  Paujjerunn,  and  in  the  Harlem  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Speculitm, 
occurs  in  the  Puttie  and  Voorne  Accounts  at  the  Hague,  dated  from  1459  to 
1465.  It  is  also  occasionally  found  in  books  printed  by  Ulric  Zell,  see  Typograplda 
Gent.  X  v.,  No.  95,  where  it  is  associated  with  several  other  marks,  including  one  of 
the  Pope  seated  in  his  chair  and  holding  in  his  hand  a  key  ;  a.nd  another,  evidently 
Papal,  of  a  Shield  with  the  Key  and  Sword  within  it.  In  the  Heber  copy  of  the 
Augustinus  de  Arte  Predicandi,  printed  at  Mentz,  by  Fust,  it  was  the  only  mark ; 
so  also  in  Dr.  Kloss's  copy  of  the  same  book.  We  have  not  as  yet  found  it  in  any  of 
the  books  attributed  to  the  press  of  Gutenberg. 

The  Cross  Keys  were  the  arms  assumed  by  many  of  the  early  Bishops ;  and 
Avere  those  of  Pope  Nicolas  V,  who  ascended  the  pontifical  chair  in  1447.  They  occur 
in  the  Bible  of  1462,  printed  at  Mentz  by  Fust  and  Schoeflfer.  So  also  in  books 
printed  at  Louvain,  Utrecht,  and  other  places  in  the  Netherlands. 
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AGNUS    DEI,  THE  Lamb  of  God,  or  the  Paschal  Lamb. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  early  marks,  and  was  continued  in  use  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  and,  no  doubt,  to  a  much  later  period. 

The  Pascal  Lamb  was  the  Arms  of  Rouen  (Rothomagi).  It  was  also  the  Arms 
assumed  by  many  of  the  Bishops.  In  the  "Concilium  h^ch  geschehen  zu  Constencz," 
printed  at  Augsburg  by  Ant.  8org,  we  find  it  as  the  Arms  of  "Joannes  Episcopus 
Axcensis  in  regno  Castelle," 


Our  first  specimen  is  from  a  packet  of  paper  at  the  Hague,  containing  various 
writings  (as  Mr,  Ottley  notes)  circa  1356.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  the 
same  mark  elsewhere,  though  one  somewhat  similar,  but  without  the  nimbus,  occurs 
in  the  Accounts  of  the  "  Comtes  de  Blois,"  dated  1376  and  1377,  No.  2  is  from  a  thin 
volume  ("  W.  9")  at  the  Hague,  containing  Accounts  dated  1403  and  1404.  No.  3  is 
from  the  Accounts  of  the  Abbey  of  Vander  Lee,  dated  1436.  No.  4,  from  a  Book  of 
Accounts  (H.  18)  from  1438  to  1445,  the  paper  bearing  the  mark  being  dated  1439. 
No.  5  is  from  a  volume  of  Accounts  intitled  "Borsselen  diversa,  Cas.  L."  dated  1470. 
No.  6  is  from  a  manuscript  dated  Nuremburg,  1487. 
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In  only  two  of  the  various  Block-Books  have  we  found  the  Agnus  Dei  mark, 
namely,  the  Woodhurn  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  pi.  E.,  and  the  Bodleian  copy 
of  the  Cantica  Canticorum.  It  is  not,  however,  an  uncommon  mark  in  books  printed 
at  Utrecht,  Delft,  and  Cologne;  see  Typograplda  Cent.  XV.,  Nos.  59,  66,  73,  and  79. 
In  No.  88  we  have  an  instance  of  the  similar  mark  being  used  at  Alta  VUla  (Eltville), 
a  town  near  Mentz,  in  a  copy  of  the  "  Vocahidarius  Latino-Teutonicus,"  there  printed 
by  Henry  Bechtermuntze,  in  1469,  with  the  same  type  as  that  used  in  the  Catho- 
licon  of  1460,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  by  Gutenberg. 


THE   THREE   MOUNTS,  with  Cross.— The  Arms  or  Bohemia. 

The  Mounts  are  presumed  to  represent  the  Mountains  of  Horeb,  Beraneck,  and 
Tabor.  With  a  double  cross  above,  it  formed  the  Arms  of  St. 
Stephen,  King  of  Hungary,  a  wood-cut  of  which  is  among  those 
engraved  in  the  Book  of  the  Council  of  Constance,  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  page.  The  mark  was  used  at  a  very  early 
period.  Our  tracing  is  from  the  Accounts  of  the  "Gomtes  de 
Blois,"  at  the  Hagiie,  dated  1363.  It  occurs,  however,  in  the 
Accounts  of  Texel,  three  years  earUer ;  and,  slightly  varying  in 
form,  and  within  a  circle,  constantly  from  that  date  untU  1434. 
As  up  to  the  latest  date  of  its  use  the  form  of  the  mark  varies 
but  slightly,  except  in  size,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  more  than  one  specimen.  The  Autograph  Letters 
preserved  in  the  Tower  of  London  afford  several  instances  of 
the  mark,  with  and  without  the  circle.  That  in  a  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (1397-1400)  corresponds  very  closely  to  those  on  leaves  a  and 
c  in  the  Woodburn  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum  in  the  Print  Department  in  the 
British  Museum.  In  the  MS.  volume,  "  Consilia,"  &c.,  noticed  under  the  mark  of 
the  Unicorn  Rearing,  we  find  an  instance  of  the  Crescent  surmounting  the  Mounts. 
The  mark  appears  to  have  been  very  generally  used  in  books  printed  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century  in  Italy  and  Germany.  See  Typographia  Gent.  XV.,  Nos.  22, 
47,  58,  82,  83.  We  have  not  met  with  it  in  the  books  printed  in  the  Netherlands. 
On  the  paper  of  an  Italian  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  found  one  of  a  similar 
kind,  above  six  inches  in  height,  the  base  composed  of  six  ascending  mounts,  the 
stem  surmounted  with  a  crown. 
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A  PAIR    OF    SCALES.     An  Emblem  of  Justice. 

A  constant  and  ever  varying  mark  in  the  Account  Books  at  tlie  Hague,  from  as 
^'"•i-  early  as  1359  to  1431.     The  mark  may  be  classed 

as  of  two  forms,  one  "with  the  lower  part  of  the 
scales  triangular,  and  the  other  round.  Our 
tracings  give  the  earliest  specimens  we  have  met 
with,  the  one,  1357,  and  the  other,  1359.  In  an 
Autograph  Letter  (in  the  Tower  of  London)  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  Norwich 
(1453),  is  one  of  smaller  size  than  the  tracing, 
No.  1.  Among  the  marks  on  the  paper  used  for 
the  documents  in  "The  Strasburg  Process,"  is 
the  Scales,  of  a  round  but  wider  form  than  No.  2. 
The  Scales  is  the  only  mark  that  occurs  in  the 
Bodleian  (Sykes)  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum. 
We  do  not  find  it  in  the  printed  productions  of 
the  Low  Countries. 

It  is  a  very  common  mark,  when  within  a  circle, 
in  books  printed  at  Venice  and  at  Rome;  the 
form  of  the  upper  presenting  an  endless  variety 
of  ornaments  or  emblems,  such  as  the  cross,  the 
star,  the  circle,  &c.,  of  which  many  examples  are 
given  in  the  Typographia  Cent.  X  V.,  Nos.  23,  24, 
25,  30,  42,  43,  48,  56,  60,  68,  and  72. 


A  STAR,  Radiated,  with  Inscription  in  Centre. 

The  only  instance  of  this  mark  that  we  have  met  with,  is  in  two  of  the  sheets 

of  the  Bohn  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  pi.  D.,  all  the  other  sheets 

containing  the  small  Head  of  the  Bull.     We  are  quite  unable  to  make  out  the 

inscription  in  the  centre. 

A  Stab  or  Moon  radiated  was  the  Arms  of  Pope  Alexander  V.,  who  was  elected 

to  the  pontifical  chair,  1409. 

Jansen  gives  only  three  marks,  Nos.  270,  271,  and  272,  as  specimens  of  those  on 

the  paper  used  at  Naples  by  M.  Moravus,  one  of  which  is  a 

radiated  Moon  or  Sun,  as  at  side  of  text.     It  is  the  only 

instance  that  we  have  met  with.      The  Star,  with  various 

devices,  occurs  as  marks  at  an  early  period,  of  which  various 

specimens  are  given  in  the  ensuing  page. 
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STARS. 


No.  1,  the  Double  Star,  is  from  the  Heusden  Accounts  at  the  Hague,  1375-6; 
the  only  other  mark  in  the  same  Accounts  is  that  of  the  Lion  of  Holland.  In  no 
other  Accounts  at  the  Hague,  at  least  as  far  as  our  specimens  enable  us  to  judge, 
does  the  Double  Star  occur.  No.  2  is  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Counts  of  Holland 
during  the  years  1409  and  1410;  and  it  occurs  again  in  the  Accounts  of  Arkel  for 
the  years  1421  and  1422.  In  the  Accounts  of  Arkel  from  1419  to  1421  is  a  larger 
Star,  with  plain  stem  and  cross  above.  No,  3  is  from  the  Amsterdam  Accounts  of 
1381  and  1382.  The  plain  Star,  No.  4,  is  from  the  Offi^ces  of  Cicero,  printed  at  Lou- 
vain  by  John  de  Westphalia.  In  the  paper  of  the  copy  whence  it  was  taken  are 
found  no  less  than  twenty-one  different  marks,  chiefly  of  those  used  in  the  Block- 
Books.     See  Typographia  Cent.  X  V.,  pi.  Z.,  where  they  are  all  given  in  fac-simile. 

No.  5  has  been  traced  merely  to  shew  that  the  Star  mark,  like  most  of  the  other 
marks,  was  used  to  a  late  period,  our  tracing  being  from  the  paper  of  a  French  MS. 
as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Denne,  in  his  letter  to  the  Antiquarian  Society,  1795,  states 
that  "  a  Star  of  eight  points  within  a  double  circle"  was  the  device  of  John  Tate, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Papei'-Maker  in  England,  having  a  mUl  at  Hertford 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
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THE   UNICORN.     An  Emblem  of  Strength. 

The  Unicorn  was  the  Symbol  of  Power  adopted  by  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
was  used  as  the  supporter  to  his  armorial  bearings. 

Whether  it  was  so  used  by  earlier  Princes  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  we  cannot 
trace;  but  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  Paper-Marks  as  yet  discovered,  and  appears 
under  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  continuing  in  use  on  the  paper  manufactured 
in  the  Netherlands  as  late  or  later  than  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Monstrelet,  in  his  account  of  the  third  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with 
YsabeUa,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  writes :  "  With  regard  to  the  various 
entertainments  which  were  continued  for  about  eight  days,  it  would  take  too  much 
time  to  detail  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  was  the  greatest  profusion  of 
meats  and  wines,  and  representations  of  the  Unicorns  and  other  beasts*  from  which 
flowed  rose-water,  wines,  and  dififerent  hquors,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  guests 
at  this  feast," 

Fabret,  in  his  History  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  while  alkiding  to  the  same 
event,  statesf :  "  On  festina,  on  dansa  huit  jours  et  huit  nuits  desuite.  On  voyoit 
devant  le  Palais  du  Prince  un  Lion,  qui  couloit  incessament  k  tout  le  monde,  un 
fontaine  de  vin  de  E,hin.  Devant  le  Chapelle  de  la  Cour  un  Cerf  en  couloit,  du  pie 
droit,  une  autre  de  vin  de  Baune.  A  I'entree  de  la  Cour,  une  Licorne,  sur  I'heure 
du  diner,  en  couloit  Cinq,  savoir,  d'eau  rose,  de  Malvoisie,  de  vin  de  Rome,  de  Muscat, 
et  d'Hippocras." 

The  Unicorn  poviring  forth  five  wines,  as  here  mentioned,  was  no  doubt  emblem- 
atical of  the  possession,  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  of  the  dominions  of  the  Five 
Heiresses  by  his  three  mariiages. 

Of  the  reception  of  Ysabella  of  Portugal  at  Bruges,  we  learn  J  that  "  Dans  le 
Palais  qu'on  appelloit  ordinairement  la  Cour  du  Pzince,  que  Philip  le  Hardi  et  Jean 
son  fils  avoient  embelh,  et  augmentee  considerable,  on  voyoit  un  Lion,  un  Cerf,  et 
une  Licorne,  representes  au  naturel,  avec  un  artifice  singulier." 

Monstrelet §,  in  noticing  the  part  taken  by  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  the 
Coronation  of  Lewis  XL  in  1461,  relates,  that,  "  In  the  dining  hall  of  his  hotel  was 
placed  a  square  sideboard,  with  four  steps  on  each  side,  which  at  dinner  time  was 
covered  with  the  richest  gold  and  silver  plate,  and  at  the  corners  were  Unicorns  so 
finely  done  that  they  were  surprising  to  behold." 

At  foho  124  of  a  volume  of  Drawings  of  Early  Seals,  lent  to  us  by  the  late  Mr. 

*  Monstrelet's  Chronicles,  vol.  vi.  pp.  325-6.     Edition  1810. 

t  Fabret,  Histoiire  des  Dues  de  Burgoyne,  3  torn.,  vol.  i.  p.  91,  12mo.     Cologne,  1689. 

+  Histoire  des  Comtes  de  Flandres,  12mo.     Hague,  1698. 

§  Monstrelet's  Chi-onicles,  vol.  s.  p.  84.     Edition  1810. 
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Bolm  of  Henrietta-street,  is  a  seal  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  dated 
1469,  having  in  the  lower  part  of  the  field  the  Unicorn  hunted  by  a  dog,  as  here  given. 


It  is  singular,  that,  in  the  work  of  Vredius,  vol.  iii.  p.  94,  the  same  seal  is  appa- 
rently engraved,  omitting,  however,  the  designating  of  the  animal  hunted  as  a 
Unicorn.  Hence  we  should  rather  suspect  the  artist  of  being  sceptical  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  animal.  At  folio  99  of  the  same  volume  of  Drawings  is  another 
seal  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  having  in  the  field  two  greyhounds,  one  foUovsdng  a 
hare  and  two  foxes. 

Robertson,  in  his  History  of  the  Life  of  Charles  V.,  vol.  ii.  p.  462,  relates  that 
Unicorns  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  ancient  tapestry  that  adorned  the  great  Hall 
of  the  Palace  at  Brussels  in  1555,  when  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  convoked  an 
assembly  of  the  Princes  of  the  Low  Countries  to  be  present  at  the  resignation  of  his 
hereditary  dominions  to  his  son  Philip. 

This  fact,  related  by  Robertson,  is  confirmed  in  the  tenth  plate  of  a  series  of 
engravings  of  scenes  during  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  in  Africa*.  The  engraving  there 
represents  the  Emperor  formally  resigning  his  dominions! .  On  either  side  of  the 
haU,  nearest  the  throne,  the  tapestry  presents  us  with  the  Arms  of  the  Duke  of 
BurgTindy,  supported  by  a  Unicorn,  enclosed  within  the  Garden  of  Holland,  as  is 
usually  represented  on  the  Seals  and  Coins  of  that  country. 

The  following  wood-engravings  are  faithful  fac-similes  of  that  portion  of  the  print 
just  mentioned. 


Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy  appears  to  have  taken  every  opportunity  of  displaying 
this,  the  predominant  symbol  of  his  power.  In  the  centre  of  the  left  shield  above  is 
the  Fleur-de-lis,  and  in  the  other  the  Lion  of  Flanders.     "  He  exceeded  all  his 


*  A  copy  of  these  engravings  was  sold  in  the  Library  of  B.  H.  Bright,  Esq.,  1845,  No.  4549. 

t  "  L'Empereur  Charles  V.  cognoissant  par  la  defaUlance  des  forces  corporelles  approcher  sa  fin,  fait 
assembler  les  Etats  du  Pais  Bas,  en  la  ville  de  Bruxelles,  resignat  la  seignerie  et  gouvernement  des  ditz  Pais 
entre  les  mains  du  Eoy  Philippe  son  filz  et  heritier,  d'ou  bien  tost  apres  se  partit,  faisant  voile  en  solitudes 
mondaines  a  ce  de  librement  vacquer  a  la  contemplation  des  choses  divines  I'an  1555,  le  25  Octobre." 
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predecessors,  Dukes  of  Burgondie,  in  riches,  seignories,  greatness  of  state  and 
pompe :  so  as  in  his  time  there  was  no  Christian  prince  that  for  his  quahtie  might 
be  compared  unto  him.  He  took  great  pleasure  to  breed  up  and  nourish  sundry 
strange  and  wild  beasts*." 

In  the  preceding  observations  we  have,  with  some  historical  authority,  shewed 
that  the  all-230werful  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy  displayed  a  preponderant  partiality 
for  the  representation  of  the  Unicorn.  Of  all  the  paper-marks  that  we  have  met 
with,  none  have  interested  tis  more  in  our  endeavour  to  discover  the  cause  of  its 
having  been  so  employed.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  one  of  the  earliest  paper 
manufactories  was  established  in  the  Netherlands,  under  the  special  direction  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  we  are  not  surprised  at  seeing  the  mark  of  the  Unicorn  as  one 
of  the  earhest,  and  its  continuance  in  prominent  use  until  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  same  love  for  the  chase  and  for  the  rearing  of  all  sorts  of  wUd 
animals,  was  no  doubt  inherent  in  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  from  generation  to 
generation.  We  daily  see  the  same  fondness  for  similar  pursuits  intuitively,  as  it 
were,  continued  from  father  to  son ;  none  more  so  than  that  of  the  sports  of  the  field. 

Descended,  as  we  ourselves  are,  from  one  of  the  earliest  families  of  Yorkshire, 
our  arms  being  three  Talbot  hounds,  with  the  huntsman's  motto,  "  Neck  or  nothing" 
("OM  hien  ou  rien"),  we  have  that  innate  feeling  within  us;  so  much  so,  that  all 
our  love  for  Literature  and  the  Block-Books  leaves  us  at  the  approach  of  the 
"  Sportman's  Season."  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  state,  that,  last  September 
and  October,  when  shooting  and  coursing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  Sarum,  we 
thought  we  could  devote  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning  of  each  day  to  the  making 
an  Index  to  our  first  volume,  then  printed :  accordingly,  ere  we  left  our  home, 
we  diligently  prepared  a  blank  volume  for  that  purpose, — blank,  however,  it  came 
back.  We  found  a  combination  of  shooting,  hunting,  and  the  Block-Books,  totally 
impossible,  or  at  least  not  congenial  with  our  then  rustic  pursuits. 

Of  all  the  wild  animals,  the  figures  of  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn  make  the  earliest 
impression  on  the  mind  of  a  chUd.  In  no  nursery  throughout  Great  Britain  are  the 
doggerel  verses, 

"  The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn  fighting  for  the  Crown, 
The  Lion  beats  the  Unicorn  all  about  the  town ; 
Some  gave  them  white  bread,  some  gave  them  brown. 
Some  gave  them  plum-cake,  and  drove  them  out  of  town," 

unknown.  Pictorially,  as  is  the  Unicorn  (one  of  the  supporters  to  our  national 
arms*)  represented  in  the  form  of  a  horse,  cloven-footed,  with  long  flowing  mane,  and 
uplifted  horn  rising  from  its  forehead,  the  child  forms  a  lasting  impression  of  the 

*  Generall  Historic  of  the  Netherlands.     By  Ed.  Grimston.     Fol.,  ]  627,  p.  70. 

t  In  the  seals  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  two  Unicorns  are  represented  as  supporters  to  the  arms  of  that 
country.  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England  substituted  a  Lion  in  lieu  of  one  of  them.  Thus  the  Lion 
and  the  Unicorn  were  first  used  in  the  national  arms  by  James  I. 
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fierceness  of  the  animal,  only  to  be  obliterated  by  being  told,  in  after  life,  that  the 
Unicorn,  of  whose  exploits  he  had  sung,  was  a  fabulous  animal : 

Our  Unicorn  's  a  fable,  now  the  learned  say : 
Such  was  not  known  by  Adam,  nor  in  Noah's  day. 

Taught  to  believe  every  line  he  reads  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  unerring 
word  of  God,  the  youth  is  told  that  the  animal  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Psalms  of  David,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  as  the  "  Unicorn"  (Reem  in  the 
original  Hebrew),  was,  according  to  modern  authors,  the  Oryx*,  an  animal  of  the 

*  In  support  of  this  opinion  the  Kev.  George  Paxton,  in  his  "  Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scripture"  writes — 
"Antelope  Oryx  of  Liknteus,  the  Eeem  or  Unicorn  or  the  Scriptukks.  The  name  of  this  animal, 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  is  Reem,  and  is  derived  from  a  verb  which  signifies  to  be  exalted  or  lifted  up.  This  term, 
which  in  Hebrew  signifies  only  height,  is  rendered  by  the  Greek  interpreters,  /noi/o/cepos,  and  by  the  Latins, 
unicornis;  both  which  answer  to  our  English  word  Unicorn.  Moses,  in  his  benediction  of  Joseph,  states  a  most 
important  fact,  that  it  has  tivo  horns.  The  words  are  :  His  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  (a  reem  in  the  singular 
number)  an  unicorn.  [Deut.  xxxiii.  v.  17.)  The  two  sons  of  Joseph,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  had  been  adopted 
into  the  family  of  Jacob,  and  appointed  the  founders  of  two  distinct  tribes,  whose  descendants,  in  the  times  of 
Moses,  were  become  numerous  and  respectable  in  the  congregation.  These  were  the  two  horns  with  which 
Joseph  was  to  attack  and  subdue  his  enemies  ;  and,  by  consequence,  propriety  required  an  allusion  to  a  creature, 
not  with  one,  but  with  two  horns.  In  the  Book  of  Joh,  the  Keem  is  represented  as  a  fierce  and  intractable 
animal,  which,  although  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  to  labour,  sternly  and  pertinaciously  refused  to  bend 
his  neck  to  the  yoke.  (See  Dr.  Shaw's  account  of  the  Oryx,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.)  Our  translators,  following  the 
Greek  fathers,  consider  the  Reem  as  a  creature  with  one  horn,  and  agreeably  to  this  idea,  render  it  Unicorn. 
But  this  interpretation  is  encumbered  with  insuperable  difficulties.  The  Unicorn  is  a  creature  totally  unknown 
in  those  countries  where  the  Scriptures  were  written  and  the  patriarchs  sojourned.  But  is  it  probable  that  God 
himself,  in  his  expostulation  with  Job,  would  take  an  illustration  of  considerable  length  from  a  creature  with 
which  the  afflicted  man  was  altogether  unacquainted,  and  mention  this  unknown  animal  in  the  midst  of  those 
with  which  he  was  quite  familiar  ?  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  Moses,  David,  and  the  Prophets,  would  so 
frequently  speak  of  an  animal  unknown  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries  ;  least  of  all,  that 
they  would  borrow  their  comparisons  from  it,  familiarly  mention  its  great  strength,  and  describe  its  habits  and 
dispositions.  Had  the  Unicorn  existed  in  any  part  of  the  East,  it  must  have  been  discovered  and  brought  to 
Rome,  in  order  to  be  exhibited  at  the  public  shows.  So  numerous  and  diversified  were  the  animals  produced 
on  the  arena  at  their  public  entertainments,  that  Aristides,  in  his  encomium  of  Rome,  declared,  'All  things  meet 
here,  whatsoever  is  bred  or  made ;  and  whatsoever  is  not  seen  here  is  to  be  reckoned  among  those  things  which 
are  not,  nor  ever  were.'  But,  although  these  shows  continued  for  many  ages,  not  a  single  Unicorn  was  ever 
exhibited  at  Rome  :  a  strong  proof  that  no  such  animal  ever  existed. 

"  The  character  of  the  Reem,  given  in  the  Scriptures,  will  not  apply  to  the  rhinoceros.  The  Reem,  it  is 
evident,  was  equally  well  known  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  and  the  people  whom  they  addressed,  as  the 
bullocks  and  the  bulls  with  which  they  are  mentioned.  But  the  Rhinoceros  inhabits  the  southern  parts  of  Africa, 
and  the  remotest  parts  of  the  East  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  could  be  still  less  known  to  the  people  of  Israel  than 
the  elephant,  which  is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Sacred  Volume.  Besides,  the  Reem  has  large  horns  ;  for,  says 
the  Psalmist, '  My  horn  shalt  thou  exalt  like  the  horn  of  a  Unicorn.'  But  the  Rhinoceros  has  seldom  more  than 
one,  and  that  of  a  small  size,  not  exalted  like  the  horn  of  a  Reem,  but  turned  back  towards  the  forehead.  Nor 
will  the  use  to  which  the  Reem  applies  his  horns  correspond  with  the  manners  of  the  rhinoceros.  The  former 
pushes  with  his  horns,  which  must  therefore  be  placed  on  his  forehead ;  but  the  horn  of  the  latter,  which  is 
placed  on  his  nose,  and  bent  backwards,  is  not  formed  for  pushing,  but  for  ripping  up  the  trunks  of  the  more 
soft  and  succulent  trees,  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  animal's  food.  The  Author  then  goes  on  to  shew  that 
the  Reem  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  must  be  classed  amongst  the  goats.  This  point  the  learned  Bochart 
has  decided  by  numerous  quotations  from  the  Arabian  and  other  Eastern  writers,  in  which  the  original  word 
Eeem  is  applied  to  a  species  of  wild  goat  which  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  regions. 
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antelope  tribe,  by  no  means  uncommon  among  tlie  numerous  wild  beasts  that 
inhabit  the  plains  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  so  lately  visited  by  the  great  Lion- 
Slayer,  Gordon  Gumming*.  His  daring  exploits  and  combats  with  the  masters  of 
the  forests  until  then  untrod  by  man,  will  probably  be  handed  down  by  the  natives 
of  the  "far  interior"  to  a  period  when  that  portion  of  the  earth  may  become  civi- 
lized and  densely  peopled,  and  all  traces  of  its  former  four-footed  inhabitants 
effaced,  their  only  remains  being  an  occasional  bone  turned  up  to  be  submitted  to  a 
future  Owen  for  reproduction  by  another  Waterhouse  Hawkins. 

Having  collected  together  the  various  notices  that  have  appeared  in  print 
respecting  the  Unicorn,  we  will  now  proceed,  after  a  few  introductory  words,  to  give 
some  extracts  from  the  writings  of  authors  and  travellers  of  bygone  days,  whose 
veracity  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salis,  though  perhaps  equally  deserving  of  credit 
with  the  relations  of  travellers  of  a  later  date. 

Aristotle,  ^lian,  Isidorus,  Dioscorides,  Philostratus,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  Pliny, 
all  make  mention  of  the  Unicorn.  In  the  "De  Generatione  Christi"  Block-Book,  of 
which  the  first  page  is  given  in  fac-simile,  pi.  lxxtv.,  the  first  design  represents  "The 
Unicorn  leaping  on  a  Virgin."  The  same  design  occurs  in  the  edition  of  a  similar 
Block-Book  previously  noticed,  vol.  ii,  p.  69,  subject  51.  In  the  early  wood-engraving, 
known  to  the  Collector  of  Prints  under  the  title  of  "TJie  Annunciation"  a  fac-simile 
of  which  we  have  given  in  our  first  volume,  pi.  xlvit.,  we  find  the  same  animal, 
though  accompanied  with  various  symbols.  In  our  notice  of  that  engraving  we 
have  stated  the  opinion  of  the  late  antiquarian,  Francis  Doiice,  who  quotes  St. 
Ambrose  as  an  authority  for  what  he  there  observes.  "We  are  inclined  to  think 
Mr.  Douce  intended  to  have  cited  Isidorus  as  his  authority,  the  quotations  under 
the  designs!  in  the  two  Block-Books  having  reference  to  his  writings. 

There  is,  says  Oppian,  a  certain  tenant  of  the  forest,  a  beast  with  a  sharp  horn,  the  savage  Oryx,  extremely 
formidable  to  the  wild  beasts.  He  describes  him  as  naturally  an  intrepid  and  warlike  animal,  that  neither  fears 
the  fury  of  a  dog,  nor  the  rage  of  a  wild  boar ;  that  shrinks  not  from  the  threatening  voice  of  a  bull,  from  the 
terrific  yell  of  a  leopard,  nor  the  inflamed  wrath  of  a  lion.  The  size  of  the  Oryx  also  seems  to  correspond  with 
the  brief  notices  which  the  inspired  writers  have  given  us  of  the  Reem.  He  inhabits  the  solitudes  of  Africa,  on 
the  confines  of  Egypt,  from  whence  he  might  easily  make  excursions  into  the  deserts  which  border  on  the  land 
of  Canaan.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  properly  an  Egyptian  animal,  and  familiarly  known  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country.  His  character  and  habits  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  people  of  Israel,  that  sojourned 
for  several  centuries  in  Egypt,  and  spent  their  time  chiefly  in  tending  their  flocks  and  herds  in  the  pastures  of 
Goshen,  where  they  probably  had  many  opportunities  of  meeting  him,  and  many  reasons,  perhaps,  to  remember 
his  strength  and  intrepidity.  After  their  deliverance  from  the  Egyptian  yoke,  they  settled  in  a  neighbouring 
country,  and  had  occasional  intercourse  with  Egypt.  These  facts  account  for  the  frequent  mention  of  the  Oryx 
under  the  name  of  the  Reem  in  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  the  interesting  allusions  to  its  dispositions  and  manners." 

*  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming  considers  the  Rhinoceros  to  have  been  the  Unicorn  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the 
illustrated  catalogue  of  his  "Hunting  Trophies"  he  states,  p.  6,  "the  rhinoceros  is  supposed  by  many,  and 
by  myself  among  the  rest,  to  be  the  animal  alluded  to  by  Job,  chap,  xxxix.  verses  10  and  11,  where  it  is  written, 
'  Canst  thou  bind  the  Unicorn  with  his  band  in  the  furrow  ?  or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee  ?  Wilt 
thou  trust  him  because  his  strength  is  great  ?  or  wilt  thou  leave  thy  labour  to  him?''" 

t  In  editions  of  a  work  of  similar  import,  published  during  the  fifteenth  century,  the  same  design  occurs. 
VOL.  III.  K 
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As  a  symbol,  attendant  on  a  Vii-gin,  the  Unicom  was  frequently  used. 
Annexed  we  give  a  fac-simile  of  an  excessively  rare  print, 
the  production  of  "The  Master  of  1466."  Here  the  wild 
animal  is  represented  in  a  state  of  perfect  subjection  to  the 
Virgin;  and  it  is  endeavoured  to  be  shewn  by  the  artist, 
that  the  beast  has  the  power  of  erecting  or  depressing  his 
all-powerful  horn  at  will.  The  Virgin  holds  in  her  left  hand 
a  Dove,  the  emblem  of  peace. 

Montfaucon*  gives  a  design  on  a  gem  representing  a 
young  Virgin,  with  her  breast  naked,  sitting  by  a  tree 
embracing  a  Unicorn.  He  then  quotes  Isidorus,  part  of  which 
quotation  informs  us,  that  "  The  Ninoceros,  called  so  in  Ch-eek,  means  in  Latin  a 
creature  with  a  horn  on  his  nose.  The  Monoceros  in  Greek;  in  Latin,  Unicornis, 
Unicorn,  is  also  so,  because  he  hath  but  one  horn,  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead, 
four  feet  long.  This  horn  is  so  sharp  and  strong,  that  he  can  pierce  or  overturn 
anything  with  it.  For  this  creature  fights  with  the  Elephant,  runs  him  into  the 
belly  with  his  horn,  and  overthrows  him.  He  is  so  fierce  that  no  huntsman  can 
take  him ;  but,  as  we  are  assured  by  naturalists  who  have  wrote  of  the  nature  of 
animals,  they  cause  a  young  Virgin  to  go  towards  him  with  her  breast  bare,  and 
the  Unicorn,  immediately  losing  all  his  fierceness,  lays  his  head  on  her  breast,  falls 
asleep,  as  it  were,  and  so  is  easily  taken. 

"  Some  doubt  whether  there  is  any  such  creatui-e  in  nature  as  the  Unicorn ;  but 
I  think  that  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Cosmas,  the  Egjrptian  monk,  who  hved  in  the 
time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  who  travelled  in  Ethiopia,  saw  the  Palace  with 
four  towers  of  the  King  of  Ethiopia,  and  assures  us  he  saw  the  skin  of  a  Rhinoceros 
stufi'ed  with  straw,  and  saw  several  brass  statues  of  Unicorns.  From  those  he 
drew  those  he  published  in  his  Topographia  Christiana,  and  which  are  very  like 
these  here.  In  both  images  there  is  a  kind  of  beard  below  the  under  jaw.  Cosmas 
owns  he  never  saw  a  live  Unicorn,  but  the  people  of  the  coimtry  assured  him  it  is  a 
very  fierce  and  wild  creature;  and  when  he  is  pursued  by  the  huntsmen,  and  cannot 
otherwise  escape  them,  he  throws  himself  headlong  from  vast  precipices  or  rocks, 
and  always  lights  on  his  horn,  so  as  never  to  hurt  himself  by  the  fall. 

"The  Portuguese  Jesuits,  who  have  resided  long  in  Ethiopia,  gave  the  same 
accounts  of  the  Unicorn,  and  say  they  have  several  times  seen  this  creature  aHve ; 
nay,  have  brought  up  a  young  Unicorn.  I  should  think  now  there  should  be  no 
doubt  made  of  there  being  such  an  animal,  yet  some  still  will  be  incredulous." 

Varthema,  in  his  description  of  the  Temple  of  Mecca,  relatesf  that,  "  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Temple  are  Parkes  or  places  enclosed,  where  are  seene  two  Unicornes, 

*  Antiqxiity  Explained,  by  Humplareys,  pi.  58,  No.  8. 
t  Purchas,  His  Pilgrimage,  1625,  vol.  ii.  p.  1489. 
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and  are  here  shewed  to  the  people  for  a  wonder.  The  one  of  them,  which  is  much 
higher  than  the  other,  yet  not  much  unhke  to  a  Colt  of  thirtie  moneths  of  age  ; 
in  the  fore-head  groweth  only  one  Home,  in  manner  right  forth,  of  the  length  of 
three  Cubits.  The  other  is  much  younger,  and  like  a  young  Colt  of  the  age  of  one 
yeare;  the  home  of  this  is  of  the  length  of  four  spannes.  This  beast  is  of  the 
colour  of  a  Horse,  of  weesell  colour,  and  hath  the  head  like  a  Hart,  but  no  long 
necke,  and  thinne  mane  hanging  only  on  one  side  :  their  legs  are  thinne  and  slender, 
like  a  Fawne  or  Hind  :  the  hoofes  of  the  fore  feet  are  divided  into  two,  much  like 
the  feet  of  a  Goat ;  the  outward  part  of  the  hinder  feet  is  very  full  of  haire.  This 
beast  seemeth  wild  and  fierce,  yet  tempereth  that  fiercenesse  with  a  certain  come- 
liness. These  Unicornes  one  gave  to  the  Sultan  of  Mecha  as  a  most  precious  and 
rare  gift.  They  were  sent  him  out  of  Ethiopia  by  a  King  of  that  country,  who 
desired  by  that  present  to  gratifie  the  Sultan  of  Mecha." 

To  this  relation  of  Varthema,  Purchas  makes  the  following  marginal  note: 
"  The  only  report  that  I  have  found  in  any  credible  author  of  Unicornes  :  neither 
in  120  yeares  which  have  happened  since,  have  I  found  one  relation  to  second  it. 
Some  mention  Unicornes,  but  understood  the  Rhinoceros." 

The  work*  of  Varthema  has  always  been,  and  is  considered,  one  of  authority. 
In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  "  Briefe  Px,elation  of  the  Embassie  which  the  Patriarch 
Don  John  Bermudez  brought  from  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  vulgarly  called  Prester 
John,  and  to  Don  John  the  third  King  of  Portugal,"  the  author  states,  "  On  the 
west  side  bordereth  presently,  with  the  Gaffates,  whereof  I  spake  before,  the  king- 
dom of  Damute,  which  standeth  upon  the  River  of  Mlus,  there  is  found,  ia  these 
countries,  a  kind  of  Unicorne,  which  is  wild  and  fierce,  fashioned  like  a  Horse,  and 
of  the  bignesse  of  an  Asse." 

Edward  Webbef,  an  Englishman  who  appears  to  have  followed  in  the  track  of 
Varthema,  gives  an  extraordinary  account  of  the  court  of  Prester  John,  and  of  the 
numerous  Unicorns  he  there  saw.  He  relates :  "  This  Prester  John,  of  whom  I  spake 
to  you,  is  a  king  of  great  power,  and  keepeth  a  very  bountiful  Court,  after  the 
fashion  of  that  country;  and  hath  every  day,  to  serve  him  at  his  table,  60  kings, 
wearing  leaden  crowns  on  their  heads;  they  serve  at  meat  sent  up  to  Prester  John's 
table,  and  continually  the  first  dish  of  meat  set  upon  his  table  is  a  dead  man's  scull, 


*  "  Itinerario  de  Ludovico  de  Vartkema  Bolognese  nello  Egypto,  nella  Surria,  nella  Arabia  deserta  et  felice  : 
nella  Persia,  nella  India,  et  nella  Ethiopia.  Eoma,  4to.  m.d.x."  This  was  the  first  edition.  It  was  ti-anslated 
into  English,  and  is  reprinted  in  Purchas,  vol.  ii. 

t  ''The  rare  and  most  wonderfuU  things  which  Edward  Webbe,  an  Englishman  borne,  hath  seene  and 
passed  in  his  troublesome  Travails,  in  the  Cities  of  Jerusalem,  Damasko,  Bethlem,  and  Galely ;  and  in  the 
Lands  of  Jewrie,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Russia,  and  Prester  John.  4to.  London.  Printed  hj  A.  I.  for  William 
Basley."  A  copy  of  this  book  is  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of  excessive  rarity :  the  Jadis  copy  selling  for 
£13,  and  the  Nassau  copy  for  £14:  14. 
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cleane  picked  and  laid  in  black  earth,  putting  him  in  minde  that  he  is  but  earth, 
and  must  die. 

"These  60  kings  are  all  his  Vize-Roys  in  several  i^laces,  and  they  have  deputies 
to  supply  their  roomes;  and  these  kings  live  continually  in  Prester  John's  Court, 
and  go  no  further  than  they  may  be  still  attendant  upon  him,  without  leave  from 
the  Emperour,  Prester  John." 

In  vpriting  of  the  extraordinary  animals  seen  by  Webb,  he  states :  "  I  have  seene 
in  a  place  like  a  parke,  adjoining  unto  Prester  John's  Court,  three  score  and  seven- 
teen Unicorns  and  Elephants  at  one  time;  and  they  vrere  so  tame  that  I  have 
played  with  them  as  one  would  playe  with  young  lambs." 

Thomas  Coryat,  in  his  "Crudities,"  when  giving  an  account  of  the  Mogul  Court, 
the  Prince  Selim  then  reigning,  remarks :  "  Hee  keepeth  abundance  of  wilde  beasts, 
and  that  of  divers  sorts,  as  Lyons,  Elephants,  Leopards,  Beares,  Antelopes,  Unicorns; 
where,  too,  I  have  seen  at  his  Court  the  strangest  beasts  in  the  world.  They  were 
brought  hither  out  of  the  countrie  of  Bengali,  which  is  a  kingdom  of  most  singular 
fertilitie,  within  the  compasse  of  his  dominion,  aboiit  four  months  journey  from  this, 
the  midland  parts  thereof  being  watered  by  divers  channels  of  the  famous  Ganges, 
which  I  have  not  as  yet  seene;  but  (God  willing)  I  meane  to  visit  it  before  my 
departure  out  of  this  country,  the  neerest  part  of  it  being  not  above  twelve  days 
journey  from  this  Court." 

Here  we  find  that  merry  author,  Coryat,  telling  us  "  that  he  had  seen  two,  the 
only  true  Unicorns  possessed  by  the  Prince  Sehm  at  that  time." 

In  the  preceding  relations  there  evidently  appears  to  be  much  confusion  respect- 
ing the  designation  of  the  Unicorn.  The  traveller,  Marco  Polo,  when  describing 
the  curiosities  he  met  with  at  Sumara  or  Sumatra,  gives  to  the  Pthinoceros  the 
name  of  Unicorn,  erroneoiisly  supposing  that  the  horn  of  the  Rhinoceros  rose  from 
the  middle  of  the  forehead.  "  The  head  of  the  animal,"  he  continues,  "  is  like  that 
of  a  small  boar,  and  is  generally  carried  hanging  down  upon  the  ground.  They  are 
filthy  beasts,  that  love  to  stand  and  wallow  in  the  mire,  and  do  not  in  the  least 
resemble  those  Unicorns  which  are  said  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  and 
which  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  maidens*." 

The  horn  of  the  Unicorn  has  been  supposed  to  possess  the  marvellous  power  of 
dispelling  poison  from  whatever  it  comes  into  contact  with. 

John  de  Hessef,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1389,  relates  that,  "Near  the  Plain 

*  The  Cabinet  CyclopEedia,  vol.  i.     Travels  of  Marco  Polo,  p.  306. 

t  Itinerarius  Johannis  de  Hesse,  1389 ;  fol.,  G.  Leeu,  1486.  "  Prope  campum  (Helyon)  est  fluvius  qui 
vocatur  Marath,  valde  amarus,  in  quem  Moyses  percussit  virga  et  accessit  duloedinem  de  quo  filij  Israliel  bibe- 
runt.  Et  adhuc  bodiernis  temporibus,  nt  dicitur,  animalia  venenosa  intoxicant  illam  aquani  post  occasum  solis, 
sic  quod  bona  de  ea  bibere  non  possunt.  De  mare  vero  post  ortum  solis  venit  Unicornus  ponens  cornum  suum 
ad  predictum  fluvium  expellendo  venenum  ex  illo,  ut  in  die  cetera  animalia  sumant  potum,  quod  idem  ipse 
vidi." 
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(Helyon)  is  a  river  that  is  called  Marah,  which  Moses  struck  with  a  rod  and  sweet- 
ened, from  which  the  sons  of  Israel  drank;  and  as  yet,  in  the  times,  it  is  said  veno- 
mous animals  poison  that  water  after  the  setting  of  the  Sun,  so  that  good  ones 
cannot  drink  of  it;  but  at  the  rising  of  the  Sun,  the  Unicorn  comes  from  the  sea, 
placing  his  horn  in  the  said  river,  expelling  the  venom  from  it,  that,  in  the  day  other 
animals  may  drink  of  it,  which  the  same  thing  I  have  myself  seen." 

Hence  the  subject  for  Tempesta,  from  which  there  is  an  engraving,  wherein  is 
represented  the  Unicorn  imder  the  form  of  a  horse  going  to  water,  and  placing  his 
horn  therein,  whereupon  the  crocodiles,  serpents,  frogs,  and  noisome  animals,  leave 
the  same. 

We  have  heard  it  stated  that  there  is  no  good  authority  for  the  translation  of 
the  Hebrew  word  Reem,  or  Raim,  as  the  Unicorn.  In  speaking,  however,  of  the 
wild  Bull  so  frequently  represented  in  the  Assyrian  Palaces,  Dr.  Layard  states*: 
"  The  wUd  Bull,  from  its  frequent  representation  in  the  bas-reUefs,  appears  to  have 
been  considered  scarcely  less  formidable  and  noble  game  than  the  Lion.  The  King 
is  frequently  seen  contending  with  it,  and  warriors  pursue  it  both  on  horseback  and 
on  foot.  In  the  embroideries  on  the  garments  of  the  principal  figures,  it  is  intro- 
duced, both  in  hunting  scenes  and  in  groups,  which  appear  to  have  a  mythic  or 
symbolical  meaning.  I  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  think  that  the  Bull  of  the 
sculptures  might  represent  the  Unicorn  or  Raim*,  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  Scrip- 
tures as  an  animal  renowned  for  its  strength  and  ferocity,  and  typical  of  power  and 
might.  But  the  Unicorn  of  the  Scriptures  is  now,  I  believe,  generally  identified 
with  a  large  and  fierce  Antelope  or  Oryx,  inhabiting  Arabia  and  Egypt.  Professor 
Migliarini,  of  Florence,  informs  me  that  the  word  Raim  itself  occurs,  in  hierogly- 
phics, over  a  figure  of  this  Antelope,  in  an  Egyptian  sculpture;  and  he  conjectures 
that  the  Jews  derived  a  knowledge  of  the  animal,  as  well  as  its  name,  from  the 
Egyptians.  The  Bull  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nimroud  is  evidently  a  wild  animal,  which 
inhabited  Mesopotamia  or  Assyria.  Its  form  is  too  faithfully  delineated  to  permit 
of  the  supposition  that  it  is  an  Antelope.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  domestic  Ox 
by  a  number  of  small  marks  covering  the  body,  and  probably  intended  to  denote 
long  and  shaggy  hair.  It  is  represented  with  one  horn,  as  the  horses  have  fre- 
quently only  two  legs,  or  one  ear,  because  the  Assyrian  sculptor  did  not  attempt  to 
give  both  in  a  side  view  of  the  animal." 
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We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  Unicorn  in  its  various  phases  as  a  paper-mark, 
leaving  the  NaturaUsts  to  settle  the  form  of  the  animal,  and  the  Philologists  to 
decide  on  the  correctness  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Hieroglyphics  over  the 
Egyptian  Oryx. 

Bust  of  the  Unicorn.  Profile.  An  examination  of  the  Archives  in  other  parts 
of  the  Netherlands  than  the  Hague  and  at  Harlem,  would,  no  doubt,  afford  earUer 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  Unicorn,  and  Parts  thereof,  than  those  we  are  enabled  to 
lay  before  our  readers;  an  observation  equally  appUcable  to  the  various  other 
Paper -Marks  previously  noticed. 


We  might  have  selected  many  other  equally  grotesque  forms  of  the  Head  of  the 
Unicorn  from  our  tracings.  The  above  five,  however,  are  sufficient  to  shew  that 
the  animal,  in  those  days,  was  believed  to  have  partaken  of  the  form  of  the  horse; 
rather  misshapen,  however,  are  Nos.  3  and  4.  No.  1  is  from  the  Accounts  from 
Zwalow,  1352-3;  No.  2,  from  Accounts  from  North  Holland,  1354;  No.  3,  from  copies 
of  Documents,  1355-6,  in  Register  "A.  L.;"  No.  4,  from  a  very  early  manuscript  of 
Isidorus;  No.  5,  from  Accoimts  from  Zwalow,  1357.  The  last  mark,  more  nearly 
approaching  the  Horse's  head,  is  found  in  other  Accounts  at  the  Hague  from  1360 
to  1417. 
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Two  Busts  of  the  Unicorn.     Profile;  hack  to  hack.     No.  1  below. 
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We  have  not  met  with  the  mark  of  the  two  busts  of  the  Unicorn  joined  earlier 
than  1370.  It  is  found  in  several  letters,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  written  duriag  the 
close  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  of  which  are,  however,  rather  smaller 
than  our  tracing.     One  occurs  on  a  roU  dated  the  21st  year  of  Henry  VI.,  1443. 

Half  Unicorn.  Profile.  No.  2  above.  Our  earhest  specimen  is  taken  from  a 
half-sheet  iu  our  collection  from  Accounts  at  the  Hague,  dated  as  early  as  1357. 
Varjdng  in  form,  it  is  met  with  in  other  Accounts  up  to  1418;  that  with  two  horns, 
as  No.  3  above,  being  in  the  Accounts  from  Putte  and  Stryen,  1418. 

Unicorn  Rearing.  The  only  instance  where  we  have  met  with  this  mark  is  in 
the  Block-Books  in  the  Spencer  A.  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  pi.  F.  We  have 
not  found  it  in  any  printed  book. 
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While  writing  these  observations,  we  have  before  us  a  volume  containing  nearly 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sheets  of  paper,  wherein  are  written  legal  opinions  of  many 
of  the  most  eminent  Florentine  Counsellors  from  1380  to  1420.  The  volume  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  some  public  office  in  Florence.  It  is  lettered,  "  Consilia 
Avgeli  de  Perusia,  Blasii  Liapi  de  Nicolinis,  Pliili])'pi  de  Corsinis,  aliorumque 
veterum  Ictorum."  Our  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  the  volume  by  finding 
that  the  paper  composing  it  was  of  the  same  peculiar  form  and  texture  as  that  of 
many  of  the  earliest  of  the  Block -Books.  And  on  discovering  that  it  contained,  on 
many  of  the  sheets  the  mark  of  the  Rearing  Unicorn,  we  purchased  it,  with  a  view  of 
future  examination,  and  in  order  that  it  should  be  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
British  Museum.  It  contains  a  great  many  of  the  mark  mentioned,  from  various 
moulds,  as  early  as  1390.  Our  first  tracing  is  one  taken  from  a  document  of  about 
1410. 

In  consequence  of  so  many  of  the  documents  bearing  dates  with  the  ofiicial  seals 
attached  to  them,  the  volume  is  one  of  particular  interest  in  the  periodical  illustra- 
tion of  Paper-Marks.  We  find,  that,  in  one  dated  1426,  the  paper  bears  the  mark  of 
the  Three  Mounts  within  a  circle,  very  similar  to  that  in  the  Woodburn  copy  of  the 
Biblia  Pauperum,  pi.  F.  The  paper  is  of  the  same  thin  texture,  and  is  evidently  of 
Italian  manufacture,  and  very  different  from  the  majority  of  the  paper  in  the  volume. 

The  mark  of  the  Rearing  Stag,  No.  2,  is  merely  given  to  make  up  the  space  across 
the  page,  our  other  tracings  of  the  Rearing  Unicorn  presenting  no  particular  variety. 
The  figures  form  a  rather  grotesque  trio,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  enjoying  a 
Scotch  Reel. 

Unicorn.  Fidl  length.  We  have  no  tracing  of  the  full  figure  earlier  than  1398 
or  1399,  that  of  No.  1,  in  the  opposite  page,  being  from  the  Hague  {Rynland) 
Accounts.  No.  2  is  from  the  Hagenstein  Accounts,  1405.  After  which  date  we  do 
not  find  the  Unicorn  in  the  Hague  Accounts  until  1443  or  1444  {North  Holland), 
from  which  No.  3  is  taken,  the  figure  there  assuming  quite  a  different  character. 
No.  5  is  from  Accounts  dated  1450 :  the  figure  is  slightly  elevated  in  order  to  get  it 
into  the  width  of  the  page.  No.  4  is  from  a  document  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
dated  1451.  The  last.  No.  6,  from  Accounts  at  the  Hague,  dated  1520-1.  Others  of 
a  later  date  might  have  been  given  to  shew  the  continuous  use  of  the  mark  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  of  which  latter  we  might  give  many  speci- 
mens. The  letter  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  1795, 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Denne  (one  of  the  few  persons  who  has  written  on  the  subject) 
is  illustrated  with  several  plates  of  tracings  of  paper-marks.  The  marks  are,  how- 
ever, chiefly  of  those  used  during  a  period  much  later  than  that  to  which  our 
inquiries  refer.  Among  them,  however,  are  several  tracings  of  the  Unicorn  mark,  all 
of  a  very  different  form  from  those  given  by  us,  but  shewing  that  the  mark  had,  from 
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some  cause  or  other,  obtained  a  popularity  among  the  Paper-Makers  of  this  country 
as  well  as  among  those  of  their  predecessors  in  the  Netherlands. 


In  the  above  tracings  we  have  specimens  of  the  Unicorn  mark  as  used  from 
1398  to  1450.  We  might  have  occupied  very  many  pages  with  representations  of 
their  variety  in  design,  dated  as  late  even  as  the  seventh  century.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Unicorn  rearing,  no  other  but  the  full  figure  occurs  in  the  Block- 
Books,  and  all  assume  a  very  different  character  from  any  of  those  we  have  here 
given.  Those  in  the  Harlem  copy  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  pi.  G. ;  the  Rendorp  copies 
of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum  and  Cantica  Canticorum,  pi.  E.  and  G. ;  as  also  those  in  the 
Bodleian  and  Johnson  copies  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  pi.  B.  and  C, 
are  altogether  of  a  different  form. 
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There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  Unicorn  in  the  Inglis  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Speculum,  pi.  H.,  as  also  in  the  other  editions  of  that  work,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  we  have  met  with.  In  our  Typographia  Cent.  XV.,  the  marks 
mimbered  "  73  and  74/'  pi.  U.,  are  from  the  Inglis  copy  of  the  Speculum  just 
mentioned.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  while  we  find  nearly  all  the  other  paper- 
marks  of  the  Block-Books  in  works  printed  by  Ulric  Zell  at  Cologne,  Veldener  at 
Utrecht,  Ketelaer  and  Leempt  at  Utrecht,  Koelhoff  at  Cologne,  Jacobs  at  Delft, 
Caxton  and  Machlinia  at  London,  we  do  not  find,  in  the  numerous  cases  where  the 
mark  of  the  Unicorn  occurs  in  those  works,  any  instance  of  that  figure  resembling 
those  used  in  the  Ars  Moriendi,  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  and  the  Speculum.  That 
numbered  14,  in  pi.  M.,  a  little  approaches  No.  15,  pi.  Q.,  from  the  Fasciculus 
Temporum  of  Veldener. 

We  have  before  us  the  tracings  of  the  various  marks  in  the  Inglis  copy  of 
Caxton's  "Fayt  of  Arms;"  the  Unicorn,  the  most  prominent,  presenting  no  less  than 
twenty-one  varieties,  of  which  we  give  two  as  specimens  of  their  peculiar  form, 
though  they  do  not  all  partake  of  so  ludicrous  a  character. 


The  Unicorn  often  occurring  in  copies  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Apocalypse, 
pi.  C,  is  frequently  found  in  works  printed  by  Ulric  ZeU.  In  order  to  shew  the 
great  similarity  of  the  mark,  we  give  two  tracings  made  above  thirty  years  since 
(1825),  when  so  many  rare  pieces  from  the  press  of  Ulric  ZeU  were  sold,  by  Mr.  Evans, 
for  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Nicol.  The  tracings  are  roughly  drawn,  not  having  been 
originally  intended  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  future  reference.  There  can 
be  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  paper  used  by  Ulric  Zell  and  the  pubhsher  of  the 
fourth  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  must  have  been  obtained  from  the  same  source. 
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P. 

INITIAL    FOR    PHILIP    DUKE    OF   BURGUNDY. 


"THE    LETTER    r    AS   A  WATER-MARK. 

"  Locality,  and  not  persons,  is  the  object  to  be  ascertained.  We  firmly  believe 
that  Printing  originated  in  Holland  Proper,  or  the  Netherlands;  but  we  give  a 
preference  to  the  former,  as  the  letters  of  the  Block-Books  were  used  on  the  Seals  of 
Holland  Forty  Years  hefore  they  were  used  in  Flanders.     See  the  woi'ks  of  Vredius. 

"  "We  have  found  no  Symbol  on  paper  to  warrant  the  smallest  opinion  that  it 
was  made  in  Holland  at  the  period  we  are  considering.  The  water-marks  are  all 
Flemish,  and  appear  to  commence  as  early  as  Philip  de  Rouvre,  the  last  Count  of 
Hainault  of  the  Capetingian  race,  and  Count  of  Champaigne  and  Brie. 

"  On  the  earliest  Block-Books  we  find  (in  the  water-marks)  the  principal  feature 
of  a  maritime  country,  the  Anchor,  alone.  Next,  the  letter  P,  chiefly  surmounted 
by  a  fleur-de-lis,  the  single  lis  being  the  Arms  of  Burgundy  Proper.  We  likewise 
find  the  Arms  of  Champaigne. 

"  To  the  late  Mr.  Ottley  and  Mr.  Douce  I  pointed  out  these  Arms.  The  latter 
asked,  '  What  can  their  Arms  have  to  do  in  these  hooks  as  Water-Marks  ?' !!!  And 
the  former  was  quite  unaware  that  they  were  the  Arms  of  Champaigne. 

"  But  to  proceed.  It  may  be  asked,  how  is  it  that  the  P's  particularly,  and  other 
water-marks,  are  continued  to  such  a  length  of  time  ?  My  answer  is,  that  they  are 
continued  during  the  reign  of  each  ruling  Prince  or  Monarch,  and,  of  course,  for 
some  time  after,  until  the  paper  made  in  the  time  of  the  foregoing  Prince  is  all 
used  up*. 

"  The  letter  P  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  continuance. 

"  Philip  de  Rouvre,  the  last  Duke  of  Burgundy  of  the  Capetingian  race,  and 
Count  of  Champaigne,  reigned    .        .        from  1349  to  1361         12  years. 

"Philip  AxjDAxf 1363  to  1404        41  years. 

"John  the  Intrepid 1404  to  1419         15  years. 

"There  appears  no  water-mark  J  of  an  I;  but  we  may  easUy  imagine  that  John 
the  Intrepid  was  too  much  engaged  against  the  Orleans  family  to  attend  to  his 

*  Or  rather  until  the  marks  or  moulds  were  no  longer  fit  for  use,  or  the  fashion  of  them  ceased. 

S.  Leigh  S. 

t  In  Vredius,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  is  a  seal  of  Philip  Audax,  dated  1403,  the  single  P  occurring  in  the  field  on 
either  side. 

+  This  is  a  point  yet  to  he  ascertained.  If  the  mark  of  the  crown  ahove  the  fleur-de-lis,  with  the  initials 
I.  B.,  are  applioahle  to  John  of  Burgundy,  we  have  at  once  a  mark,  though  not,  perhaps,  of  the  same  character 
as  implied  by  my  Father..  S.  Leigh  S. 

l2 
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affairs  at  home,  aud  that  no  act  was  passed  by  him  relative  to  liis  Paper  Factoxies, 
and  consequently  the  old  water-marks  used  in  his  father's  time  were  continued. 

"Philip  the  Good  reigned     .         .        .        from  1419  to  1467        48  years. 

"  Thus  the  letter  P  became  a  national  loater-mark  diuing  the  period  of  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  years,  and  generally  accompanied  with  the  symbol  of  a  single 
Fleur-de-lis,  for  Burgundy. 

"  During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fearless,  from  1467  to  1477,  no  water-marks 
occur  with  his  symbols. 

"It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  on  the  union  of  the  Netherlands  (1477)  by  the 
marriage  of  Maximilian  to  Mary,  nearly  all  the  symbols  found  in  books  of  an  earlier 
date  are  found  united  (brought  together)  in  the  First  Dutch  Bible  (2  vols.),  printed 
at  Delft  in  1477;  a  full  pi-oof  that  the  symbols  at  this  period  were  national." 

These  particular  observations,  prefatory  to  the  notice  of  the  P  paper-mark,  are 
specially  referred  to  in  the  fifth  page  of  the  preliminary  remarks*  to  the  present 
volume.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  M.  Koning  here  again  to  repeat,  that,  through 
his  researches  and  national  zeal,  the  letters  P  and  Y  marks  were  first  discovered 
to  have  some  connexion  with  the  House  of  Burgundy.  M.  Koning  was,  however, 
wrong  when  he  asserted  that  the  letter  P  was  not  found  in  any  book  issued  in 
Germany.  He  states,  when  noticing  that  he  had  not  seen  that  mark  in  any  paper 
before  1432,  "Bien  plus,  la  plupart  des  livres  imprimes  en  HoUande  vers  la  fin  du 
quinzieme  sifecle,  portent  cette  marque;  et  on  ne  la  trouvera  jamais  dans  aucun 
livre,  ni  dans  aucun  papier  venant  d'Allemagne  ou  d'ltalie.f "  If  M.  Koning  had 
merely  confined  his  observation  to  paper  made  in  Germany  or  Italy,  he  would,  we 
think,  have  been  right,  as  we  beUeve  that,  generally,  where  the  P  occurs  in  books 
printed  in  Germany,  it  will  be  found  in  company  with  marks  undoubtedly  Flemish ; 
though  we  have  found  the  P  to  be  the  only  mark  in  two|  small  quarto  pieces, 
supposed  to  be  from  the  press  of  Gutenberg,  and  considered  by  some  bibliographers 
to  have  preceded  the  Mazarine  Bible. 

As  similar  marks  upon  paper  were  continued  in  use  for  a  considerable  period 
after  their  first  appearance,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  question  whether  the  following 
may  not  have  been  used  duruig  the  period  of  Philip  le  Rouvre;  for  it  must  be 
observed,  that  our  information  respecting  the  early  marks  has  been  derived  from  an 

*  At  tte  close  of  the  observations  occurred  the  following  note  by  my  Father :  "  These  rough  memoranda 
are  made  in  case  I  do  not  live  to  accomplish  my  undertaking.  June  5,  1838."  It  was  evidently  written  with  a 
desire  that  the  discoveries,  which  he  thought  he  had  been  the  fii'st  to  make  in  respect  to  the  peculiar  feature  of 
many  of  the  paper-marks  in  the  Block-Books,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

t  Koning  sur  I'Origine  de  I'Imprimerie.     Amst.  1819,  p.  36. 

+  I.  "Dialogus  inter  Hugonem,  etc.,  super  Libertate  Ecclesiastica;"  Printed  in  the  same  type  as  used  for 
Hermannus  de  Saldis. 

II.  "  Sifridi  Kesponsio  ad  Quatuor  QuEestiones."     Pri?ited  in  the  same  type  as  the  preceding. 
Both  these  tracts  occurred  for  sale,  in  1825,  among  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Nicol;  the  one  sold  for  £7  :  7,  and 
the  other,  stated  as  unique,  for  £10  :  10. 
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examination  of  tlie  paper  in  the  Archives  of  only  one  city  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Hague,  and  from  a  few  other  sources. 


The  large  P,  as  in  tracings  Nos.  1,  2,  and  5,  are  found  in  the  Books  of  Accounts 
from  Wyck,  North  and  South  Holland,  Voorne,  Jleusden,  and  The  Texel,  and  of  the 
Comtes  de  Blois,  ranging  from  1387  to  1393.  The  Accounts  from  Wyck  of  1372  to 
1388  afforded  the  only  instance  of  the  small  plain  P,  No.  3.  To  that  tracing, 
Mr.  Ottley  has  written,  as  a  note,  after  the  other  marks  in  those  Accounts,  "  also 
once,  coarse  paper."  Almost  equally  rare  was  the  occurrence  of  the  mark  4,  it 
having  been  found  only  in  an  Account  Book  from  South  Holland,  dated  1393. 

From  the  year  1393  until  1444  or  1445,  we  do  not  find  the  letter  P  in  any  of 
the  paper  in  the  Books  of  Accounts  at  the  Hague.  From  the  latter  period  until 
near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  occurs  in  Accoimts  from  all  parts  of 
the  Netherlands,  sometimes  without,  but  more  generally  with  the  Fleur-de-lis  above. 
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In  the  preceding  tracings,  we  have  the  P  taken  from  Books  of  Accounts  dated 
from  1444  to  1508.  The  peculiar  form,  No.  1,  1444  or  1445,  does  not  frequently 
occur;  nor  does  No.  4,  which  is  taken  from  a  Book  of  the  Rents  of  Hennemerland, 
from  1448  to  1451. 

Here  we  have  a  tracing  of  the  earliest  P  mark  that  occurs  in  the  Block-Books. 
It  is  from  the  Spencer  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Apocalypse, 
pi.  B.  It  has  on  the  upper  part  that  which  is  no  doubt  intended  for 
the  fleur-de-lis.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  very  different  from  any 
mark  of  the  same  letter  occurring  in  the  Account  Books  at  the  Hague, 
and  also  very  different  from  any  others  that  are  found  in  the  Block- 
Books.  Like  the  Head  of  the  Bull  accompanying  it  on  the  paper  of 
the  same  copy,  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  of  a  much  earher  fabric,  the  paper 
itself  bearing  external  evidence  of  having  been  made  at  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth,  or  the  beginning  rather  than  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  next  in  date  we  beheve  to  be  those  in  the  Harlem  and  Pem- 
broke copies  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  pi.  G.  After  those,  that  in  the 
Chatsworth  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  pi.  P.,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a 
shield  of  arms,  the  only  other  mark  is  the  Y. 

The  P  with  the  fleur-de-lis  is  the  only  mark  in  the  Renouard  copy  of  the  fourth 
edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  pi.  B.  In  the  Bodleian,  Pembroke,  and  Johnson  copies  of 
the  same  edition  it  is  also  found,  each  varying  slightly  in  form. 

With  and  without  the  fleur-de-lis,  we  find  the  P  in  the  Enschede  and  Spencer 
copies  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Speculum,,  as  also  with  the  fleur-de-lis  in  the 
Spencer,  Hibbert,  and  Bendorp  copies  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Speculum. 
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We  liave  previously  observed,  that  the  letter  P  is  rarely  found  in  books  printed 
elsewhere  than  in  the  Netherlands,  excepting  at  Cologne.  We  have  also  stated  that 
we  found  it  in  two  books  supposed  to  be  priated  by  Gutenberg.  No.  1  of  the 
preceding  tracings  is  from  those  volumes ;  a  mark  of  very  similar  form  to  those  in 
the  Typographia  Cent.  XV.,  pi.  L.,  from  a  Low  Country  edition  of  the  Bible, 
which  has,  among  other  of  its  marks,  one  very  like  No.  3,  taken  from  a  manuscript 
dated  1473 ;  No.  4  being  also  of  about  the  same  period. 


Y. 


Initial  for  Ysabella,  daughter  of  John  King  of  Portugal,  and  third  wife  of 
Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  she  was  married  Jan.  10,  1429. 

Whether  the  Y  was  used  as  a  mark  upon  paper  the  same  year  as  that  in  which 
Ysabella  was  married,  we  do  not  know,  having  hitherto  met  with  no 
document*  bearing  that  mark  to  which  we  can  affix  a  date  earlier 
/\  y\^  than  the  year  1435.  The  tracing  at  the  side  is  from  a  Register  at  the 
^  ni  I  Hague,  "A.  L.  14,  Cas.  B.,"  wrongly  dated  at  the  back,  1321-1357,  it 
being,  as  Mr.  Ottley  notes,  of  Accounts  written  from  1435-1438;  the 
principal  marks  on  the  paper  being  the  Anchor  and  the  letter  Y,  as 
given.  The  same  mark,  slightly  varying  in  form,  is  found  in  Accounts 
from  Amsterdam,  Schoonhoven,  Kennemerland,  and  other  places, 
ranging  in  dates  from  1446  to  1465. 

In  the  Chatsworth  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  pi.  F.,  the  plain 
Y  occurs;  so  also  in  one  of  the  leaves  of  the  third  edition  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffiths  at  Oxford,  pi.  C.  It  is  also 
found  on  one  sheet  of  the  Singer  copy  of  the  third  edition  of  the  8pecid,um. 


*  Very  limited  tave  been  the  opportunities  of  examining  the  sources  whence  much  additional  information 
miffht  be  derived. 
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The  larger  Y  (as  in  the  margin),  sometimes  terminating  with  a  heart,  No.  1,  and  at 
others  "vdth  three  circles,  No.  2,  are  the  most  frequent  marks  in  the 
Spencer,  Ilihhert,  Rendorp,  and  Binger  copies  of  the  third  edition 
of  the  Siiectilum,  pi.  I.  K.  and  L.  We  do  not  find  this  peculiar 
Y  ui  the  Accounts  at  the  Hague  earlier  than  1468,  nor  after  1473. 
Nor  do  we  find  the  larger  Y  ia  the  printed  productions  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  except  in  the  Treatises  by  Ludovicus  de  Roma, 
Pius  Secundus,  and  Saliceto,  pi.  O.  and  P. ;  though  the  smaller 
letter  is  found  frequently  in  books  printed  at  Delft,  Gouda,  Lou- 
vain,  Utrecht,  Brussels,  Cologne,  and  also  in  some  of  the  books 
from  the  press  of  Caxton. 

It  is  related  in  the  French  Chronicles,  and  by  Grimstone,  in 
his  History  of  the  Netherlands,  p.  141,  that,  "  when  Isabella  took 
leave  of  her  father  to  go  to  Flanders  to  her  spouse,  the  former 
having  given  her  his  blessing,  told  her  that  she  should  have  three 
sons,"  &c. 

The  Y  with  a  single  heart  is  in  allusion  to  the  declaration  and 
motto  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  "  Autre  Navay  je  I'ay  en  Pris." 


AND 


JOINED. 


Initials  for  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Ysabella  his  wife,  the 

\\/       same  initials  forming  their  private  seal,  as  given  by  Vredius*    |r^j 
^  thus :  ^^> 

I  Though  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the  Y 

/  alone,  as  a  mark  on  paper,  in  any  manuscript  bearing  the  date  of 

I  1430,  or  even  within  four  years  after  the  marriage  of  YsabeUa  with 

"  "Y\  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  yet  the  P  and  Y  united  are  by  no  means 
'  uncommon.  We  have  before  us  five  sheets  of  the  tracings  made  by 
Mr.  Ottley  of  the  various  marks,  headed  "Harlem  Paper-Marhs," 
copied  from  M.  de  Koning's  tracings.  Not  only  is  it  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  M.  Koning,  to  whom  every  mark  that  could  have 
thrown  a  new  light  upon  the  opinions  he  had  brought  forward  in 
1818,  ill  respect  to  the  P  and  Y  marks,  was  important,  should  not 

*  Vredii  Sigilla  Comitum  Flandriae,  pp.  85-6. 
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have  decyphered  the  mark  we  are  now  discussing;  but  that  Mr.  Ottley  should  have 

placed  the  mark,  in  his  volume  of  tracings,  under  those  of  "  Unknoion  Signification," 

\\y     is  still  more  remarkable.    Among  the  tracings  of  th.^" HarlemPaper-Marks," 

''y      Mr.  Ottley  gives  it  as  of  date  1431.     By  the  side  of  which  he  has  drawn 

another  mark,  of  the    same  signification,  but  equally  unknown   to  him, 

though  of  very  peculiar  form.    It  is  one  of  the  marks  in  the  Church  Register 

at  Harlem,  dated  1434,  and  is  also  found  in  the  Accounts  at  the  Hague, 

^from  Woerden  near  Leyden,  dated  from  1429  to  1434. 

Mr.  Ottley  and  M.  Koning  are  not  the  only  persons  under  whose  obser- 
vation the  first  mark  came,  without  their  being  able  to  decyjDher  it. 
Heinecken  states  that  the  copy  of  the  edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  fifty 
plates,  which  was  at  that  jDeriod  in  the  possession  of  Mariette*  had  on  each 
leaf  the  above  mark.  In  the  notice  given  by  Heinecken  of  the  small  4to.  edition 
of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  which  we  have  placed  among  the  Block-Books  of 
Germany  rather  than  of  the  Low  Countries,  he  has  added  in  a  note,  when 
writing  of  the  Mariette  copy  of  that  edition,  that  each  page  had  for  its  water- 
mark the  St.  Catherine's  Wheel,  and  that  the  mark  in  the  Mariette  copy  of 
the  Apocalypse  formed  a  portion  of  the  St.  Catherine's  Wheelf.  Heinecken 
also  notes  (p.  318)  that  the  Mariette  copy  of  theJiiblia  Fauperum  had,  among  other 
water-marks,  that  which  is  shewn  at  the  side. 

A  We  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  of  argument  to  shew  that  the  first 

jYU    mark  in  the  preceding  page  is  intended  to  represent  the  letters  P  and  Y.    As 

nx^    the  mark  is  there  placed,  the  Y  is  clear  on  the  right,  and  by  turning  it  upside 

down,  the  P  stands  also  plain  on  the  right.     So  likewise  do  the  above  marks  at  the 

side  of  this  page. 

We  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  see  the  Mariette  copies  of  the  works  quoted  by 
Heinecken.  We  have  not,  however,  the  smallest  doubt  that  the  mark  given  by 
Heinecken  on  a  reduced  scale,  is  the  same  mark  as  that  given  by  us.  His  reduced 
copy  from  the  Apocalypse  being  turned  the  contrary  way  to  ours,  shews  the  letters 
on  the  reverse  sides;  while  the  mark  from  the  Biblia  Pauperum  has  been,  no 
doubt,  imperfectly  drawn,  it  being  only  a  portion  of  it.  Respecting  this  mark 
forming  a  portion  of  the  St.  Catherine's  Wheel  in  the  copy  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  mistook  the  pendant  in  that  mark,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Fourth 
Edition  of  the  Speculum,  for  the  same,  see  pi.  M. 

*  "  Le  papier  de  cet  exemplaire  est  constamment  de  la  meme  fabrique  ;  il  n'y  a  pas  une  feuille,  qui  n'est 
marquee  du  cMfFre  ci  a  cote."     (p.  366,  note.) 

t  "  Quoique  la  marque  du  papier  ne  soit  pas  un  guide  fort  sur,  il  ne  sera  pas  cepeudant  hors  de  propos, 
d'observer  que  le  papier,  sur  lequel  est  imprime  resemplaire  de  M.  Mariette,  est  raarqu^  depuis  la  premiere 
feuille  jusqu'a  la  derniere,  d^'une  roue  dentell^e ;  telle,  qu'est  ordinairement  celle,  dont  les  anciens  peintres  ou 
graveurs  accompagnent,  dans  leurs  ouvrages,  la  figure  de  Sainte  Catherine.  II  entre  dans  cette  marque  un  d. 
et  un^. ;  ce  sont  les  memes  lettres  qu'on  trouve  sur  I'exemplaire  de  I'Apocalipse,  dont  j'ai  parle  4  la  page  366, 
note."  (p.  408,  note) 

VOL.  III.  M 
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The  only  instance*  of  our  having  as  yet  found  the  P  and  Y  joined  in  the  printed 
productions  of  the  fifteenth  century,  was  in  the  Heber  copy  of  the  "  Sermones  de 
Tempore,"  printed  by  Uhic  Zell  at  Cologne  in  1474,  where  also  occurred  the  P,  the 
Y,  the  larger  Y  with  three  circles,  the  Arms  of  Champaigne,  the  Arms  of  France, 
Bulls'  Heads  of  various  forms,  and  other  of  the  marks  so  frequently  met  with  in 
the  paper  of  books  printed  by  Ulric  Zellf . 

*  Previous  to  my  having  found  another  instance  of  it  in  the  British  Museum  copy  of  Jason  from  the  press 
of  Caxton,  the  above  was  in  type. 

t  Since  the  printing  of  the  two  last  sheets  of  my  second  volume,  wherein  I  have  made  a  few  observations 
respecting  the  views  entertained  by  my  Father  as  to  the  fact  of  some  of  the  early  printers  composing  and 
working  off  their  productions  by  single  pages,  I  find  the  following  note,  which  relates  to  some  quarto  volume 
printed  by  Ulric  Zell.  The  facts  stated,  speak,  I  think,  for  themselves,  rendering  any  further  observations 
from  me  unnecessary. 

"  N.B.    The  two  opposite  pages  in  the  third  sheet  of  the  last  gathering  are  so  ill  in  register  with  each 


other,  having  this  appearance  : 
it  difficult  to  persuade  myself 
so  set  them  up  opposite  each 


(and  I  have  taken  pains  not  to  exaggerate)  that  I  feel 
that  any  printer  at  all  practised  in  his  art  could  have 
other  in  the  same  form. 


"  Again,  the  central  pages  of  the  eleventh  gathering  appear  thus : 
the  instances  are  so  common  throughout  the  book,  that  I  cannot 
them,  except  by  the  supposition  that  only  one  page  was  printed  at  a 


and,  indeed, 
account  for 
time. 


"  Another  kind  of  evidence  that  this  was  the  case,  is  the  occasional  inequality  in  the  tint,  or  fulness  of  the 
ink  in  two  pages  on  the  same  side  of  the  same  half  sheet,  as  in  the  fifth  gathering ;  especially  where  the  second 
half  sheet  has  the  page  on  the  left  much  blacker  and  fuller  of  ink  than  that  on  the  right ;  which  effect  may  be 
observed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  other  parts  of  the  volume."  Again,  it  sometimes  happens,  in  the  books 
printed  by  Ulric  Zell,  that  the  paper-marks  on  the  gatherings  do  not  run  as  they  should  if  more  than  two  pages 
were  printed  at  the  same  time.  The  following  note  I  find  respecting  the  Tractatus  de  Simplificatione  Cordis 
Johannis  Gerson,  from  the  press  of  Zell : 

"  The  gatherings  are  of  eight  leaves  ;  and  by  looking  at  the  two  pages  opposite  each  other,  at  the  middle 
of  a  gathering,  it  appears,  from  the  lines  of  the  two  pages  not  following  the  same  direction  (one  page  in  the  middle 
of  the  first  gathering  being  printed  diagonally  on  the  paper,  and  the  other  not  so)  that  only  one  page  was  printed 
at  a  tim,e.  The  same  want  of  regularity  is  also  very  striking  in  the  two  middle  pages  of  the  third  gathering  ;  and 
nearly  the  same  in.  the  middle  of  the  fourth  gathering,  and  also  in  the  fifth ;  after  which  the  two  pages  are  more 
nearly  in  register  with  each  other.  This,  on  further  examination,  is  or  may  be  doubtful.  But  from  the  first 
gathering  having  three  half  sheets  with  a  mark,  and  the  second  having  three  half  sheets  without  a  mark,  it  is 
evident  that  not  more  than  two  pages  were  printed  at  once.  The  third  gathering  has  also  three  half  sheets  with 
paper-marks ;  the  fourth  also  three  half  sheets  with  mark.  Also  the  mixture  of  thin  paper  with  thick  proves 
that  two  pages  only  were  printed  at  once." 


PAPER-MARKS 

IN 

BOOKS  FROM  THE   PRESS 

OF 

WILLIAM      CAXTON, 

THE    FIRST    ENGLISH    PRINTER. 


PLATES    Qa,    Qb,    Qc. 


Having,  on  several  occasions,  in  the  preceding  pages,  noticed  that  paper-marks 
of  a  similar  kind  to  those  used  in  the  Low  Countries  occur  in  the  books  printed  by 
Caxton,  we  resolved,  ere  proceeding  farther  with  the  printing  of  this  volume,  to 
examine  all  the  marks  in  the  several  copies  of  those  works  in  the  library  at  the 
British  Museum;  for,  though  possessing  a  large  collection  of  tracings  of  marks, 
made  many  years  since,  by  a  skilful  hand,  from  productions  of  the  press  of  Caxton, 
we  thought  it  better  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  their  aiccuracy  by  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  them  at  the  present  time.  This  has  been  greatly  facihtated  by  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones,  the  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  in  our  National  Libraiy, 
in  permitting  us  minutely  to  examine  and  compare  the  various  volumes,  so  essential 
in  undertaking  a  work  of  this  nature. 

Our  giving  the  marks,  however,  may  be  considered  as  a  work  of  supererogation, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  first  volume  of  the  last  edition  of  Typographical  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain,  by  Ames,  Herbert,  and  Dibdin,  two  plates,  v.  and  vi.,  are  devoted  to 
tracings  of  water-marks :  the  one  to  a  few  of  those  on  the  paper  used  by  Caxton, 
and  the  other  to  some  of  a  similar  character  from  books  printed  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

On  referring  to  those  two  plates  we  naturally  expected  to  find  some  illustrative 
text  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dibdin,  the  last  editor  of  the  work.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  the  only  reference  to  them  being  in  the  following  note,  p.  cxxv. :  "  On  the 
plate  facing  the  present  page  the  reader  is  presented  with  fac-similes  of  the  Water- 
Marks  in  the  paper  Used  by  our  own  and  other  printers  of  the  Low  Coimtries,  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  A  curious  dissertation  upon  this  subject,  with  plates,  is  in 
the  Afchceologia,  vol.  xii.  p.  114." 

It  so  happens  that  we  have  in  our  possession  the  collection  of  tracings*  of  paper- 
marks  made  by  the  distinguished  antiquarian  Joseph  Ames,  the  author  of  the 

*  Lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Lilly  the  bookseller. 
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original  work;  in  the  first  edition  of  which,  .1749,  the  marks  in  plate  v.,  previously 
mentioned,  comprise  pages  74  and  75;  and  in  the  edition  of  1785,  pp.  109-10.  These 
plates  only  contained  marks  from  the  Caxton  Books,  so  that  the  addition  of  those 
from  the  books  printed  in  the  Low  Countries  was  made  by  Dr.  Dibdin. 

If  Mr.  Ames  had  had  the  same  opportunity  of  examining  so  many  books  from 
the  press  of  Caxton  as  Dr.  Dibdin  had,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  given  a  greater 
variety  of  marks;  consequently,  we  can  only  suppose  that  Dr.  Dibdin  did  not  thiflk 
the  subject  worth  troubling  himself  about;  and  furthermore,  had  he  looked  to  the 
ArchcBologia,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  Dissertation,  or  rather  "  Observations  on 
Paper-Marhs,  by  the  Rev.  Sainuel  Denne,  F.A.S.,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gough  (read  at 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  May  21,  and  June  4,  1795"),  only  noticed  07ie  mark,  the 
Croion,  as  used  in  1473,  the  other  marks  being  on  paper  manufactured  apparently 
in  England  from  1512  to  1712. 

Hence  the  cause  of  our  present  digression  ere  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  marks  used  in  the  paper  of  the  Block-Books  executed  in  Germany.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  the  marks  we  have  given  comprise  aU  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  paper  used  by  Caxton.  Independent  of  some  copies  examined  by  us 
many  years  since,. we  have  only  examined  those  works  from  his  press  which  are  in 
the  British  Museum;  but  as  they  amount  to  nearly  sixty  volumes,  we  think  the 
marks  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  Caxton  obtained  his  supply  of  paper  from  the  Low 
Countries.  Lettou  and  Machlinia  obtained  their  paper  from  the  same  source,  as 
did  also  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  vmtil  about  the  year  1416,  when  paper  was  manufac- 
tured in  England  by  John  Tate  the  yoimger,  as  noticed  in  the  subjoined  lines  from 
the  prologue  to  the  English  edition  of  Bartholomceus  de  Proprietatibus  Rerum, 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde. 

"  And  to  John  Tate  the  younger  joi  mote  he  broke. 
Which  since  hath  in  England  doo  make  this  paper  thinne 
That  now  in  our  English  tongue  this  hoke  us  printed  inne." 

As  John  Tate  the  younger  was  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1496,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  work  was  printed  prior  to  that  year,  otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  been 
styled  in  so  off-hand  and  uncitizen-like  a  manner.  The  Worshipful  the  Ex-Lord 
Mayor  would  have  been  more  respectfully  commemorated. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  Caxton  made  use  of  no  other  paper  than  that 
from  the  Low  Coimtries.  We  mention  this  because  we  have  now  and  then  foimd 
a  sheet  or  two  of  j^aper  evidently  of  Itahan  manufacture;  for  instance,  in  the  Gren- 
ville  copy  of  the  First  Edition  of  the  Game  of  Chess  occurs  a  single  sheet  with  the 
Anchor  within  a  circle,  a  mark  decidedly  not  Flemish,  but  rather  Itahan.  It  occurs 
likewise  in  two  other  of  the  books  examined  by  us.  The  same  observation  api^lies 
equally  to  German  paper. 

We  now  proceed  to  note  the  various  works  from  the  press  of  Caxton  whence  the 
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marks  in  plates  Qa,  Qb,  and  Qc,  are  taken,  the  numbers  referring  to  the  several 
marks  in  the  order  wherein  they  occurred  in  the  copies,  which,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  are  those  in  the  British  Museum.  We  may  here  observe,  that  the  tracings 
we  have  given  are  not  executed  with  that  particular  degree  of  accuracy  Avith  respect 
to  their  exact  position  between  the  wires,  or  as  regards  the  dots  or  fastenings,  as  if 
with  the  view  of  identifying  paper  made  from  the  same  vat. 


Art  to  lerne  well  to  dye.  1490. 

Thin  paper.     46,  26  or  27. 

Boetius.     Two  copies.  No  date. 

One  firm  and  crackling  paper,  the  other 
soft,  having  been  sized.  55,  with  N  above. 
Hand,  with  quatrefoil  above,  no  stem. 

Cathon.  1483. 

Thick  paper,  but  mostly  soft.  32,  33, 
several  varieties.     55,  several  varieties. 

Chastysing  of  God's  Children.  No  date. 

Soft  paper.     21. 

Chaucer,  Canterbury  Tales.    1st  edition,  n.  d. 

Mixed  paper,  but  all  of  firm  quality.    63, 

many  varieties.     3,  5.     Unicorn,  as  No.  4, 

p.  73,  preceding.     47,  38,  4,  30,  61,  20*,  6. 

Another  Copy.     Grenville  Library. 

The  paper  of  the  same  quality,  and  simi- 
lar marks  in  very  much  the  same  order. 

In  another  Copy,  examined  years  ago,  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  order  of  the  marks :  38,  5 
several  varieties ;  Unicorn  as  63,  several  vari- 
eties, and  No.  4,  p.  73,  as  before ;  3,  but 
larger  ;  30,  but  larger ;  6,  28*,  several  dif- 
fering; 4,  61,  46. 

The  Second  Edition.  Grenville  Library,  n.  d. 
Thin  paper,  upright  vdre-lines  rather  close. 
7,  5,  with  Lis  above,  and  label  below.  64, 
5,  with  cross  above,  and  label  below.  Small 
coarse  Bull's  Head,  cross  above.  Small 
Heart,  crown  above,  J.  B.  below. 

Chaucer,-  Book  of  Fame.  No  date. 

Stout  paper.     4.     46,  several  sizes. 

Chaucer,  Troylus  and  Cresyde.         No  date. 
Rather  thin  paper.    27,  several  varieties ; 
some  with  Zis  above.     46,  45. 


Another  Copy.  Grenville  Library.  No  date. 
Coarse  and  brown  paper,  except  with 
mark  28,  that  being  of  a  fine  texture,  with 
upright  water-lines  unusually  close.  The 
other  marks  are  the  Hound,  with  and  with- 
out the  Lis;  as  also  the  P.  with  Lis  and 
plain. 

Chronicles  of  England.  1480. 

Stout  paper.     5,  46,  15. 

Another  Copy,  examined  years  since. 

Paper  not  noted.     5,  50,  60,  4,  38,  3,  29. 

Cicero  de  Senectute.     Two  copies.  1481. 

Thick  and  firm  paper.     9,  16,  13. 

Cordyale  (the  Book  named).  No  date. 

Firm  and  crackling  paper.  16.  32  and 
33  several  varieties. 

In  another  copy,  examined  some  years  since,  we 
found  the  mark  to  be  of  a  similar  character. 

CuRiAL  OF  Alain  Chartier.  No  date. 

Stout  paper.     Small  P.  with  Lis. 

Description  of  Britain. 

Mixed  paper.     31,  60,  5,  39,  65. 

DiCTES  AND  SaYENGES  OF  PHILOSOPHERS.      1477. 

Firm  paper.  8, 5,  several  varieties;  41,15, 
several  varieties ;  38,  once,  last  leaf. 

DiRECTORiUM  Sacerdotum.  No  date. 

Thick  and  thin  paper.  Scissors,  56. 
Hand,  31. 

Fayttes  of  Arms  of  Chyvalrye.  1489. 

Mixed  paper.  63,  65,  many  varieties. 
3,  58. 

The  marks  in  the  Grenville  copy,  with 
the  exception  of  No.  3,  are  all  Unicorns,  of 
variety  of  form. 
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The  marks  in  the  Inglis  copy,  examined 
many  years  since,  comprised  a  great  variety 
of  the  same  coarsely  formed  Unicorns,  of 
which  we  have  given,  at  p.  74,  two  speci- 
mens.   Also  40,  57,  58,  3. 

Festivalis  Liber.  1483. 

Coarse  and  thick  paper.     2,  16,  31,  35. 

Another  Edition.     Small  type.  1483. 

Mixed  paper  ;  some  very  soft.  33-4,  28. 
5  with  Lis  above.     3,  31. 

Fifteen  (the)  O's.  No  date. 

White  and  stout  paper.     35. 

The  same  woodcut  borders  around  each 
page  of  the  work  were  also  used  for  an 
English  Breviary,  printed  in  a  Missal  type 
differing  from  any  known.  The  mark  on 
the  paper,  which  is  white  and  firm,  is  the 
Hand,  with  Lis  on  stem.  A  copy  of  the 
Breviary  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Golden  (the)  Legende.     Large  folio.        1483. 
Mixed  paper.    30  without  Lis.    11,  some 
smaller  than  others.     59.     55  with  quatre- 
foil  above.     43,  49. 

Another  Copt,  examined  many  years  ago.     11. 
30  without  Lis.     43,  59,  49. 


Game  of  Chess. 
9,  17,  18. 


First  edition. 


1474. 


Another  Copy.     GrenvUle  Library. 

9,  17,  17*,  18. 

The  paper  of  these  two  copies  is  of  a  simi- 
lar texture  to  that  used  in  the  French  and 
English  editions  of  the  Histories  of  Troy. 
The  mark  of  the  Bull,  18,  is  evidently  the 
same,  but  injured,  as  that  occurring  in  the 
Meditacions  siir  les  Pseaulmes  Penitenciales. 
The  second  leaf,  containing  mark  2,  is  a  fac- 
simile. 

Game  or  Chess.     Second  edition.  No  date. 

Mixed  and  coarse  paper.     4  plain.     38 

once.     46,  small  and  thin ;  several  moulds. 

45,  Hound  to  left,  without  Lis  to  collar  on 

neck. 


GowER,  Confessio  Amantis.  1483. 

Mixed  and  coarse-grained  paper.  A  circle 
on  first  leaf,  but  indistinct.     38,  50,  49. 

The  paper  and  marks  in  the  GrenviUe 
and  another  copy  in  the  British  Museum  are 
of  a  similar  character ;  so  likewise  in  a  copy 
examined  by  us  years  since. 

HiGDEN,  Poltchronicon.  1482. 

Paper  of  mixed  quality.  45,  46,  and  other 
varieties.  11,12, 13,16, 17*,  54, 7,5.  P  with 
shank,  as  48*. 

Of  this  work,  extending  over  four  hundred 
leaves,  there  are  three  copies  in  the  British 
Museum.  Besides  these,  we  have  examined 
several  other  copies,  and  found  them  all  to 
contain  marks  of  a  similar  character  to  those 
above  enumerated. 
Jason.  No  date. 

Thin  but  firm  paper.  39, 50,  several  vari- 
eties. 4  plain.  Unicorn,very  similar  toNo.4, 
p.  73.    44,  several  difi'ering.    52,5, 1, 30,10. 

We  have  before  us  the  tracings  of  the 
marks  in  another  copy  we  met  with  some 
years  ago.  Among  these  we  find,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  38,  45,  51. 

This  and  the  "  Eoyal  Book"  contain  the 
only  instances  of  the  Anchor,  1,  which  we 
have  met  with  in  these  works.  So  likewise 
here  is  the  only  instance  of  the  P  and  Y 
united ;  and  the  second  instance  only  that 
we  have  met  with  it  in  any  printed  book, 
see  p.  82. 

Knyght  of  the  Totjre.  1483. 

Remarkably  thick  and  spongy  paper,  hav- 
ing been  much  sized;  the  upright  water  lines 
scarcely  visible.  32,  several  slightly  differ- 
ing.    55. 

Another  Copt. 

Fine  textured  paper.  Same  marks  as  the 
last. 

Life  of  St.  Katherine  of  Senis.         No  date. 

Coarse,  thin,  and  brown  paper.     Anchor, 

round-shouldered,  first  leaf  only.  55,  22,  21. 

Another  Copt.     GrenviUe  Library.      No  date. 
Coarse,  thin,  and  broVn  paper.  55,22,21. 
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Life  of  Prince  Charles  the  Grete.       1485. 

Mixed  paper.     Hound,  30,  withoixt  Lis. 

48,  a  peculiar  mark,  which  may  be  either 

taken  as  a  P  or  a  Y.    3,  7,  4.    Small  Hand, 

with  cinquefoil. 

Life  of  our  Lady.  No  date. 

Thinnish  paper.    4.    28,  several  varieties. 

Life  of  St.  Wtnefrede.  No  date. 

Stout  paper.  32,  33.  Another,  of  smaller 
size,  differing  slightly  from  35. 

Meditacions   sur   les  Sept  Pseaulmes  Peni- 
TENCiALES.  No  date. 

Stout,  coarse-grained  paper ;  vi^ire  lines 
across  particularly  clear.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Bull,  19,  occurring  in  three  in- 
stances, the  Unicorn  is  the  only  mark.  They 
are  all  of  rather  a  peculiar  form,  of  which 
62  is  one.  Several  of  them  occur  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  sheet,  the  left  of  the  text ; 
a  circumstance  most  rarely,  we  should  think, 
to  be  met  with. 

Les  Quatre  Deeeennieres  Choses.     No  date. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  leaves,  the 
paper  is  of  a  similar  texture,  but  not  quite 
so  stout.     The  marks  are  50,  4,  and  6. 

The  two  preceding  works  are  found  in 
one  volume.  On  finding  that  the  first  work 
was  printed  in  the  same  type  as  the  French 
and  English  versions  of  the  Histories  of 
Troy  and  the  Game  of  Chess,  dated  1474, 
each  work  containing  the  same  number  of 
lines  in  a  page,  Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones  contri- 
buted to  the  Archceoloffia  for  1846  (vol.  xxxi) 
a  very  interesting  letter  upon  the  subject, 
with  the  view  of  shewing  that  the  version  of 
the  Penitential  Psalms  was  from  the  press 
of  Caxton. 

Mr.  Jones  gives  the  mark  of  one  of  the 
Unicorns,  one  of  those  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  text.  It  difi'ers  slightly  from  that  we 
have  given,  62.  Mr.  Jones  omitted  to  notice 
the  mark  of  the  Bull.  He  gives  the  marks 
occu.rring  in  the  second  treatise,  which  is 
printed  in  the  same  type  as  the  second  edi- 
tion of  the  Game  of  Chess. 


The  manuscript  occurring  on  the  two 
blank  leaves  between  the  treatises  (one  leaf 
belonging  to  each,  as  seen  by  the  texture  of 
the  paper)  being  the  same  autograph,  shews 
that  the  two  works  had  been  bound  about 
the  same  period. 

Mtreour  of  the  World.    Two  copies.    1483. 

Firm  and  white  paper.  17,  star  above 
slightly  differing.  Hand  with  three  triangles 
in  lieu  of  Fleur-de-lis. 

The  marks  in  another  copy,  examined  by 
us  years  ago,  comprised  4,  66,  and  other 
varieties ;  3,  37,  25,  26,  46,  45,  of  coarse 
design  ;  5,  but  plain  shield. 

Paris  and  Vienna.  1485. 

Mixed  paper.     5,  48,  27,  4,  3. 

Ptlgremage  op  the  Soule.  1483. 

Mixed  paper,  some  very  thin.  27,  4,  no 
cross  above.  8,  32,  3,  28,  Hound  without 
Lis.     55. 

Retnaed  the  Fox.     Two  copies.  1481. 

Firm  but  rather  coarse  paper.     53. 

Troy.  The  Recueil  of  the  Histories  of 
Teoye.  1468-71. 

Mixed  paper,  that  having  the  mark  of  the 
BuU's  Head  of  a  coarse  texture  and  brown 
colour.  5,  41,  23,  two  varieties.  9,  46, 
coarse  outline ;  only  once  or  twice. 

The  paper  with  the  Bull's  Head,  in  copies 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  Game  of  Chess 
1474,  is  of  the  same  texture,  and  probably 
from  the  same  vat  as  that  used  for  the  above 
work.  It  is  of  a  coarse  brown  texture,  and 
of  a  different  quality  from  that  on  which 
the  mark  of  the  Grapes  occurs,  that  paper 
being  probably  of  German  manufacture. 

Troy.  Le  Recueil  des  Histoiees  des  Teoyes, 
&c.,  1464. 
Paper  chiefly  stout  and  crackling,  all  of 
about  the  same  quality,  and  good  colour. 
Very  much  the  same  texture  as  Meditacions 
sur  les  Sept  Pseaulmes  Penitenciales.  46,  de- 
licate outline,  the  fastenings  not  discernible. 
5,  plain  shield,  with  Lis   above.     50,  14, 
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coarse  outline,  once  only.  45,  Unicorn  as 
below,  No.  1,  but  down  the  upright  lines. 
Bull,  19  ;  and  twice  again,  but  more  per- 
fect.   Unicorn,  as  before,  on  last  leaf. 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  our  having 
met  with  the  mark  of  the  Cross  (20),  though 
one  somewhat  similar  occurs  in  a  copy  of 
the  Ars  Mcmorandi  Block-Book  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich. 

Royal  (the)  Book.  1484. 

Thin  and  rather  soft  paper.  1, 3, 34,  small 
plain  Hand.  48,  Hound,  with  and  without 
Lis,  several  varieties.  61*,  unknown  mark. 
27,  50,  4,  60,  without  Crown.  60,  Crown 
without  Star.     7,  without  Crown. 

Siege  and  Conquest  of  Jerusalem.        1486. 

Mixed  paper.  Unicorn  as  below,  No.  2,  and 

others  differing ;  some  with  horn  upright 


and  forefeet  raised ;  others  with  band  round 
the  body.  3,  45,  Hand  plain.  30,  no  Lis. 
46,  61,  or  something  very  like  it,  on  Sig.  8  o. 
Arms  indistinct  on  Sig.  8  e.  4,  plain.  14, 
31, 15.  Bull's  Head  as  below.  No.  3.  36. 
Speculum  ViTiE  Christl  No  date. 

Good  paper.     5,  27, 45,  56,  4,  46. 

Statutes  of  Richard  III.  No  date. 

Stout  paper.     45,  and  others  larger. 

Statutes  of  Henry  VII. 

White  and  firm  paper.     2,  32. 

Victory  against  the  Turks.  No  date. 

Rather  coarse  and  thin  paper.     14. 

Virgil,  Boke  of  Enetdos.     Two  copies.    1490. 

Firm  and  crackling  paper.  26,  27,  56, 
25,  24,  4. 

Another  copy,  in  our  possession  years  ago, 
contained  similar  marks. 


No.  1.  No.  3.  No.  2. 

Though,  occasionally  Caxton  may  have  used  paper  procured  from  Germany,  yet 
the  marks  we  have  given  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  greater  part  of  his  paper 
was  obtained  from  the  Low  Countries.  In  the  three  plates  of  tracings  are  no  less 
than  between  forty  and  fifty  dijfferent  marks,  independent  of  their  several  varieties. 
An  examination  of  other  copies  of  the  same  works,  as  also  of  all  the  other  produc- 
tions from  the  press  of  Caxton,  would  considerably  extend  the  number  of  the  marks. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  any  marks  from  the  books  issued  at  St. 
Albans  from  the  presses  of  Lettou  and  Machlinia,  or  from  those  works  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  at  Oxford.  They  all  contain  marks  of  a  similar  character,  the 
Oxford  Books  having  many  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Delft  edition  of  the 
Bible,  1477. 
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A 


MaMey  Idfv.  3.  Wd/znfftarvSf.SUv.rvd/  J8S7 . 
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Q 


H 


MidrZjg,.  liihy.3,  THZOn^trnvS*  Strang.  1857 . 
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lHad&l^.  Uth.  3,  Miilmirizn  St  Stratui/.  J858 . 
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The  result  of  our  examination  of  the  paper-marks  found  in  the  books  printed  by 
Caxton,  has  necessarily  led  us  to  make  some  inquiries  respecting  the  earliest 
productions  of  his  press;  the  more  so  as,  on  looking  into  several  bibliographical 
works,  we  found  that  the  not  unusual  plan  had  been  adopted :  viz.,  one  author 
copying  from  another,  taking  all  for  granted,  and  never,  we  believe,  except  in 
a  few  instances,  being  at  the  trouble  of  examining  the  works  described. 

"We  do  not  pretend  to  much  knowledge  in  bibliography,  and  therefore  hope  our 
readers  will  consider  the  ensuing  remarks  merely  as  hints  and  arguments  for  those 
who  may  feel  inclined  hereafter  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject,  with  the  view 
of  deciding  a  question  which  at  present  must  remain  in  some  degree  of  uncertainty. 

Without  perverting*  the  language  used  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  the  following 
extract  from  his  prologue  to  his  edition  of  Bartholomeeus, 

"  And  also  of  your  charyte  call  to  remembraunce 
The  soule  of  WiUiam  Caxton,  the  first  pryter  of  this  boke 
In  laten  tongue,  at  Coleyn,  hyself  to  auauce, 
That  every  well  disposed  man  may  thereon  loke :" 

we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  believe  that  Caxton  printed  at  Cologne  an  edition  of 
that  work  in  the  Latin  language.  As  no  edition  is  at  present  known  bearing  the 
slightest  indication  of  having  been  printed  by  Caxton,  the  question  naturally  arises. 
What  has  become  of  that  book  ?  a  work  consisting,  not  of  a  few  leaves,  but  neces- 
sarily of  between  two  and  three  hu.ndred. 

In  the  absence,  therefore,  of  a  distinguishable  edition,  we  turn  to  those  that 
exist,  in  order  to  discover  whether  one  of  those  dateless  editions  printed  before  or 
about  the  year  1474,  when  we  have  reason  to  believe  Caxton  was  still  at  Cologne, 
can  be  assumed  to  be  that  to  which  Wynkyn  de  Worde  referred.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  Wynkyn  de  Worde  does  not  mention  the  fact  with  any  reference  to 
the  typographical  skill  of  Caxton,  biit  that  his  object  in  printing  the  book  was  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  There- 
fore he  may  have  been  engaged  in  the  printing  of  that  work  before  he  finished  at 
Cologne,  in  1471,  his  Enghsh  version  of  the  Histories  of  Troy,  or  after,  ere  he 
returned  to  England. 

Owing  to  a  mistakef  by  Maittaire  and  Dr.  Middleton,  Lewis,  in  his  Life  of 

*  "  An  ingenious  sophist,  however,  of  the  school  of  Duns  Scotus  may  interpret  W.  de  Worde's  second  and 
third  verses  thus,  '  William  Caxton  printed  this,  at  Cologne,  in  order  to  advance  himself  in  the  Latin  tongue,' 
or  he  '  printed  this  book  in  order  to  advance  himself  in  the  Latin  tongue,  at  Cologne.'  From  both  interpreta- 
tions'it  would  also  follow  that  he  printed  the  book ;  but  from  the  former,  at  Cologne.  From  both  interpretations 
it  would  also  follow  that  he  might  have  printed  his  own  translation  of  it,  as  that  would  have  stiU  more  effectually 
contributed  to  his  improvement  in  the  original.  The  mere  reimpression  of  a  Latin  book  would  not  have  caused 
our  typographer  to  '  advance  himself  one  iota  in  the  '  Latin  tongue.'  "     (Dibdin's  A?nes,  vol.  i.  scii.  note.) 

t  Dibdin's  Ames,  vol.  i.  xcii.  note. 

VOL.  III.  ^ 
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Caxton  (pp.  17,  18),  was  led  to  believe  that  there  was  an  edition  of  Bartholomceus 
from  the  press  of  Koelhoff  as  early  as  1470.  He  therefore  very  naturally  and 
shrewdly  remarks,  that,  as  it  appeared  "  whilst  Mr.  Caxton  was  at  Cologne  learning 
and  practising  the  art  of  printing,  he  might  possibly  be  assisting  Koelboff  in 
printing  this  book,  or  at  the  expense  of  it,  and  so  be  remembered  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde  as  the  printer." 

The  earliest  edition  of  Bartholomseus  from  the  press  of  Koelhoff  is  dated  1481, 
and  bears  his  name.  Whether  he  printed  one  without  date  earlier,  is  not  known; 
at  least  none  exists  that  can  be  attributed  to  his  press. 

There  are  only  two  other  editions  at  present  known  from  which  any  inference 
can  be  drawn.  Both  are  printed  "sine  %Cllu  notu,"  to  iise  the  phrase  of  the  bibho- 
grapher,  and  are  in  types  that  cannot  satisfactorily  be  fixed  upon  as  those  used  by 
any  known  printer.  Both  are  folio,  printed  in  double  columns,  the  one  of  very  large 
size,  with  fifty-five  lines,  and  the  other  smaller,  with  sixty-one  lines  in  a  column. 

Of  the  first  there  are  two  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  one  in  the  library  of 
Earl  Spencer,  and  another  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor,  that  having  been 
retained,  with  a  few  other  very  rare  volumes,  by  His  Majesty  George  IV.  when 
presenting  to  the  nation  the  private  libraiy  formed  by  George  III. 

In  the  copy  in  the  British  Miiseuni  (which  was  sold  to  the  Trustees  by  the  late 
Mr.  Rodd,  one  of  the  most  intelligent  booksellers  of  this  country,)  occurs  a  note, 
in  his  autograph,  stating  his  belief  that  the  edition  was  that  aUuded  to  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  and  that  it  was  "decidedly  printed  at  Cologne."  As  Mr.  Rodd  was 
professedly  more  learned  in  English  than  in  foreign  bibliography,  we  feel  no  hesita- 
tion in  stating  that  we  believe  he  had  formed  a  very  erroneous  opinion. 

We  remember,  that,  when  a  few  years  ago  a  copy  of  the  same  edition,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Thorpe,  was  publicly  sold  in  Welhngton-street,  we  examined  the  book, 
making  at  the  time  a  memorandiim  that  the  volume  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  issued  rather  from  a  Strasbourg  than  a  Cologne  press,  the  water-marks 
being  for  the  most  part  a  Font  and  a  Crown,  similar  to  those  of  No.  65  in  The 
Typography  of  the  Fifteenth  Gentiory,  the  work  whence  they  were  taken  being  in 
the  type  of  Eggesteyn,  one  of  the  early  Strasbourg  printers. 

On  the  subject  now  coming  more  particularly  before  us,  we  find  that  the  marks* 
in  the  British  Museum  copies  are  of  a  similar  kind,  resembling  those  usually  found 
in  the  books  printed  at  Strasbourg. 

Independent,  however,  of  the  paper-marks,  there  is  another  point,  which  we 
consider  far  more  conclusive  in  shewing  that  the  edition  in  question  was  not  printed 

*  The  paper-marks  in  the  copies  in  the  British  Museum  consist  of,  in  the  one,  a  Half  Moon  or  Crescent, 
Scales,  P  or  D  with  Cross  aboye  and  below,  Font,  Crown  ;  the  Y  and  the  Arms  of  France  occurring  in  two  of 
the  four  leaves  of  the  table  at  end.  In  the  other  copy,  the  Scales,  Half  Moon,  Crown,  Font ;  the  Y  and  the 
Arms  in  the  table  as  before. 
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at  Cologne.  We  allude  to  its  size.  It  is  printed  on  paper  of  precisely  tliat  peculiar 
make  and  large  size  used  by  Mentellin  and  other  of  the  Strasbourg  printers; 
whereas  the  books  printed  by  Ukic  Zell,  Veldener,  Koelhoff,  and  other  of  the 
Cologne  printers,  are  nearly  all  of  a  small  foho,  that  sized  paper  being  generally 
manufactured  in  the  Low  Countries,  whence  those  printers  appear  to  have  obtained 
their  paper. 

.  The  other  edition  alluded  to,  is  that  which  is  mentioned  by  Laire,  vol.  i.  p.  137, 
No.  95;  and  also  among  the  many  editions  enumerated  in  the  last  edition  of  Ames, 
vol.  ii.  p.  319,  where  Dr.  Dibdin,  quoting  Laire,  erroneously  refers  to  it  as  an  edition 
in  the  German  language,  of  the  date  1479.  It  is  also  in  large  folio,  of  212  leaves, 
printed  in  double  columns,  and  has  a  table  of  three  leaves.  Laire  jilaces  it  among 
the  books  printed  between  the  years  1470  and  1480,  considering  the  type  to  resemble 
that  in  the  books  issued  by  the  Basle  printers. 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  we  have  a  copy  of  it  before  us.  We  are  not  able 
to  assign  the  type  to  any  of  the  Basle  printers.  It  is  also  very  unhke  any  of  the 
productions  issued  at  Strasbourg  or  Cologne,  independently  of  the  paper  being  of 
a  totally  different  quality  from  that  generally  used  in  those  cities  by  the  early 
printers,  the  marks*  also  being  for  the  most  part  of  a  different  character. 

Since  writing  the  preceding,  we  have  found  that,  in  the  British  Museum  (thanks 
to  the  aid  and  typographical  memoranda  of  Mr.  Cannon  of  that  library),  there  is  an 
edition  of  the  Pantheologia  of  Rainer  de  Pisis  (press  inark,  3833  e^,  printed  in  the 
same  type,  double  columns,  of  sixty  lines,  large  folio.  It  is  mentioned  by  Heyn  in 
his  Repertormm,  No.  1314,  who  attributes  it  to  the  press  of  Berthold  Rodt  of  Basle. 
The  justification  of  the  tj^e  in  the  Bartholomseus  is  very  irregular,  wliich  is  not  the 

*  They  consist  of  a  small  Circle ;  a  Man's  Head,  as  below ;  Bull's  Head,  as  below ;  Hand  with  Cross 
above ;  a  Double  Cross,  as  below ;  St.  Katharine's  Wheel,  placed  quite  at  the  outside  part  of  the  sheet,  a  singular 
circumstance,  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  suppose  that  the  sheet  of  paper  was  made  of  double  size,  some  of  that 
paper  being  thick,  some  thin,  and  all  of  a  coarse  texture,  of  a  brown  colour.  The  other  marks  are.  Arms  of 
France,  with  small  B  below ;  Small  Mark,  as  below,  on  the  right  lower  corner  of  pp.  cxx.  and  on  some  other 
leaves  following;  Small  Crescent;  Moor's  Head,  as  below;  and  another  indistinct  mark,  as  below. 
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case  in  the  work  of  Rainer  de  Pisis;  and  the  paper  in  the  latter  is  of  a  far  better 
quality.  The  mark,  with  the  exception  of  the  particular  P  or  D 
(as  noticed,  note,  p.  90),  in  two  or  three  of  the  tables  at  the  com- 
luencement,  is  the  Bull's  Head,  as  at  the  side,  which  runs  through 
the  volume,  a  circumstance  not  very  usual  in  a  work  extending  over 
several  hundred  folios.  The  mark  is  very  like  that  found  in  Richel's 
Speculwn,  see  plate  U. 

If  any  volume  could  be  found  in  the  same  type,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  Richel  as  the  printer,  then  we  might  fairly  consider  the 
edition  not  to  have  been  printed  by  Caxton.  The  type,  however,  is 
not  that  known  as  Richel's;  and  though  the  paper-mark  in  the 
copy  of  the  Pantheologia  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  paper  of  the 
Speculum  printed  by  Richel,  yet  that  alone  would  not  be  confirmatory  of  the  work 
having  been  issued  from  his  press.  Our  friend,  to  whom  the  copy  of  the  edition  of 
Bartholomjeus  belongs,  a  gentleman  most  learned  in  bibliographical  minutite,  is 
inclined  to  believe  it  to  be  the  edition  referred  to  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  He  thinks 
the  edition  was  printed  about  the  year  1470.  We  candidly  confess  our  inability  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  in  respect  to  it.  There  is,  however,  so  great  an  unevenness  in 
the  lines,  and  it  altogether  jDresents  so  unusual  a  character,  that  we  are  a  little 
inclined  to  lean  to  the  opinion  of  our  friend. 

At  the  close  of  our  fac-similes  of  the  various  types  used  by  Caxton,  we  have 
given  a  few  lines  from  the  two  editions  of  the  Bartholomaeus  we  have  been  describ- 
ing, with  the  view  of  enabling  others  to  judge  how  far  we  may  be  correct  in  not 
decidedly  considering  the  latter  of  them  to  be  the  edition  referred  to  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde.  We  can  hardly  suppose,  however,  that  he  would  have  made  a  statement  of 
so  positive  a  nature  without  good  foundation  for  so  doing;  but,  as  even  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  Cologne  Chronicle  of  1499,  respecting  the  origin  of  printing,  has 
caused  so  much  controversy  as  to  its  literal  meaning,  a  question  natu.rally  arises, 
whether  the  statement  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  was  not  founded  upon  some  conversa- 
tion with  his  old  master,  Caxton,  who,  when  relating  his  early  tyjDographical  labours, 
allLided  to  his  having  assisted,  when  learning  the  business  of  a  printer,  in  the  compo- 
sition of  an  edition  of  Bartholomseus,  with  the  view,  at  the  same  time,  of  improving 
his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language.  Though  the  mechanical  art  of  composing  the 
tyjae  is  not  generally  practised  as  a  means  of  education,  yet  such  a  man  as  Caxton 
might  have  gathered  knowledge  from  the  book  of  which  he  was  setting  up  the  types. 
Had  he  printed  on  his  own  account  an  edition  of  so  large  a  work,  we  cannot  believe 
that  he  would  have  been  silent  upon  the  subject.  If  the  edition,  the  one  referred  to 
as  in  the  possession  of  our  friend,  could  be  proved  to  have  been  issued  at  Cologne, 
then  would  the  meaning  intended  to  be  conveyed  as  to  Caxton  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  be  fuUy  borne  out,  that  edition  being  the  only  one  known  to  which  the  fact 
stated  by  him  will  a,pply. 
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Some  of  th.e  type  used  by  Caxton  was  of  the  same  manufacture  as  tliat  claimed 
by  John  Brito,  of  Bruges,  as  having  been  invented  and  made  by  him  with  the  view 
of  imitating  the  precise  character  of  the  Avriting  in  a  manuscript  possessed  by  him. 

Now  we  know  that  Caxton  dwelt  for  many  years  at  Bruges,  where,  in  1468,  he 
commenced  his  translation  of  the  Histories  of  Troy.  It  is  not,  therefore,  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Brito. ' 

John  Brito  did  not  put  forth  his  labours  with  the  same  bombastic  flourish  as  did 
Veldener,  and,  in  some  instances,  other  of  the  early  Printers.  He  modestly  stated 
in  a  colophon, 

"  Aspice  presentis  scripture  gracia  que  sit. 
Confer  opus  opere,  spectetur  codice  codex. 
Eespice  q  munde  q  terse  qq}  decore 
Imprimit  hec  civis  brugesis  brito  Johanes, 
Invenies  artem  nullo  monstrate  miradam, 
Instrumeta  quoq.  non  minus  laude  stupeda." 

Behold  what  elegance  is  due  to  this  writing  [printing'). 

Compare  work  with  work  [letter  loith  letter),  examine 

Manuscript  with  manuscript  [one  copy  with  another). 

Consider  how  cleanly,  how  neatly,  how  handsomely, 

John  Brito,  citizen  of  Bruges,  prints  these  works. 

Discovering  a  wonderful  art,  nobody  having  shewn  him ; 

And  also  the  astonishing  instruments  [the  type)  no  less  praiseworthy. 

There  has  only  been  one  work  discovered  as  having  been  printed  by  Brito,  that 
to  which  the  preceding  colophon  is  appended.  It  occurred  at  the  sale  of  the  library 
of  the  learned  Meerman,  at  the  Hague,  June  1824.  It  is  now  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  whence  the  fac-simile*  we  gave  of  the  two  varieties  of  type  used 
by  him  were  taken.  It  is  a  small  quarto  volume,  of  four  gatherings  of  eight  leaves 
each,  the  first  and  last  leaf  blank.  It  has  twenty-five  fines  in  a  full  page,  the  heads 
of  the  chapters  being  printed  in  red.  It  commences,  "  C'est  cy  la  coppie  des  deux 
grans  tableaus  esquelx  tout  le  contenu  de  ce  lime  est  en  exscript,"  &c.  The  paper- 
marks  are  the  Hand  with  fleur-de-lis  above,  as  in  the  Delft  Bible  of  1477,  and 
other  books  of  that  time. 

The  learned  bibliographer,  Santander,  particularly  mentions  this  workf,  and  in 

*  Typography  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  plate  xxxvil.  No.  77. 

t  "  Jean  Briton,  de  Bruges.  Get  artiste  ne  pent  etre  regard^  que  comme  un  habile  calligraphe ;  les 
registres  dont  nous  avons  parle  dans  Particle  precedent,  en  font  deux  fois  mention ;  la  premiere,  en  I'an  1454,  et 
la  seconde,  en  1492,  annee  de  sa  mort,  dont  les  frais  funeraires  couterent  la  somme  de  15  gros;  mais  un  livre  de 
la  bibliotheque  de  M.  Meerman,  a  La  Haye,  imprimi^  dans  le  xv*  siecle,  sans  date,  probablement  par  Jean 
Veldener,  d'Utrecht,  vers  Fan  1480,  sur  une  copie  faite  par  ce  Jean  Briton,  ou  Jean  de  Brit,  de  Bruges,  parut 
a  feu  I'abbe  Ghesquiere  une  raison  de  le  mettre  au  rang  des  inventeurs  presumes  de  I'imprimerie,  et  de  pro- 
noncer  que  I'art  typographique  a  (5tt5  exerce  a  Bruges,  sino7i  vers  le  milieu  du  xv"  si^e,  du  mains  peu  d'annees 
apres  cette  ipoque.     Voyez  VEsprit  des  Journaux,  Juin  1779,  page  240. 

"  Cette  assertion  de  M.  Ghesquiere  n'est  fondee  que  sur  une  souscription,  qu'on  lit  a  la  fin  du  susdit  livre. 

"  Mais  independamment  de  ce  qu'on  n'y  trouve  pas  de  date,  et  que  les  caracteres  employes  dans  cette 
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doing  so  endeavours  to  shew  that  Brito  was  not  a  printer,  but  merely  a  caligTapher; 
and  furthci-,  that  as  the  work  is  printed  in  a  type  similar  to  that  used  l)y  Veldener 
at  Utrecht,  he  thinks  that  it  was  issued  from  his  press,  viewing  the  Latin  lines  at 
the  close  of  the  work  as  merely  relating  to  a  manuscript  production  of  John  Brito. 
In  order  to  supjwrt  such  an  opinion,  Santander  repudiates  the  universally  acknow- 
ledged typographical  meaning  of  the  word  " imprimit,"  adopted  by  Brito,  considering 
that  the  word  was  not  used  in  its  usual  sense,  but  merely  as  scripsit  might  equally 
have  been.  But  Brito  would  not  have  made  use  of  the  word  "instrumental'  or 
"  artem  mirandam,"  if  he  had  intended  to  refer  to  mere  writing,  an  art,  as  appUed 
to  the  cojjyiug  of  MSS.,  Avhich  gradually  ceased  to  be  practised  after  the  invention 
of  printing.  Santander  appears  to  have  been  led  into  the  discussion  about  Brito 
in  consequence  of  a  hrochure  from  the  pen  of  M.  Ghesquiere,  who  desu-ed  to  place 
Brito  among  the  claimants  to  the  invention  of  the  Art  of  Printing. 

Now  Veldener  used  two,  and  perhaps  more,  sorts  of  type  before  the  year  1480, 
the  date  of  his  Faseiculits  Temporum,  which  is  in  a  similar  character  to  that  of  the 
production  by  Brito.  Therefore,  if  Veldener  had  printed  this  work,  it  is  not  likely  he 
would  have  allowed  any  colophon  to  be  appended  to  it  bearing  a  double  meaning, 
one  interpretation  of  which  would  take  from  him  the  merit  of  having  been  the 
inventor  of  a  new  and  peculiarly  characteristic  type ;  one  wMch  served  as  a  pattern 
for  that  used  by  Caxton  and  Machlinia,  as  also  for  that  of  the  books  printed  at 
St.  Albans.  No  type,  however,  similar  to  the  larger  sort  used  by  Brito,  has  been 
found  in  any  production  from  the  press  of  Veldener  or  elsewhere. 

In  no  prologue  or  colophon  to  any  of  the  books  printed  by  Caxton  does  he  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  type-founder.     His  whole  time  must  have  been  occupied  in 

impression  sont  absolument  conformes  a  ceux  des  Epistelen  en  Evangelien,  et  du  Fasciculus  temporum,  imprimis 
par  J.  Veldener,  k  Utreclit,  en  1478  et  1480,  il  est  Evident  que  ces  vers  latins,  faits  par  le  calligraphe  lui-meme 
(Jean  de  Brit),  pour  relever  la  beaute  et  la  netteti?  de  sa  copie,  n'ont  aucun  rappOrt  a  I'impression  faite  dans  la 
suite,  sur  cette  copie,  par  J.  Veldener,  qui  y  laissa  subsister  les  dits  vers.  Ces  mots:  A.spice  presentis  scripture 
gracia,  d^montrent  cette  v^rite ;  car,  de  quel  front  pourrait-U  se  vanter,  ce  Jean  Briton  ou  de  Brit,  de  la  nettet^ 
et  de  la  beaute  de  cette  impression,  qui  n'est  rien  moins  que  belle,  et  qui  est  ex^cutee  en  mauvais  caracteres 
gotliiqucs  ?  Les  instrumens  merveilleux  dont  le  dit  Briton  s'attribue  I'invention,  dans  les  deux  derniers  vers, 
sont  certainement  ceux  de  I'art  calligraphique,  car  cet  art  avait  aussi  ses  instrumens,  dont  les  calUgraplies  se 
servaient  pour  faire  de  belles  copies  :  temoins  les  petites  feuUles  de  cuivre,  tr^s-minces,  percees,  dont  le  vuide 
represente  les  lettres  de  I'alpbabet.  J'ai  vu  un  religieux  minime  se  servir  de  ces  feuiUes  de  cuivre,  pour  ^crire 
des  livres  de  choeur.  Quant  au  mot  Bnpirimit,  dont  Jean  Briton  fait  ici  usage,  on  sait  qu'U  se  trouve  fr^quem- 
ment  employe  dans  les  XV^  et  xvIb  sifecles,  pour  signifier  ecrire.  Au  reste,  si  ce  Jean  Briton,  mort  en  1492,  a  ^t6 
un  si  habile  artiste,  qui,  selon  M.  Ghesquiere,  avait  deja  trouv^  I'art  de  I'imprimerie  vers  le  mUieu  du  xve  siecle, 
d'ou  vient  que,  dans  I'espace  de  quarante  ans  qu'il  a  survecu  a  sa  pretendue  d^couverte,  il  ne  nous  a  pas  donne 
une  seule  impression  brillamment  executee  a  sa  maniere?  a-t-O.  pu  abandonner  tout  de  suite  un  art  qui  faisait 
Tetonnement  de  ses  concitoyens  ?  Je  sais  que  le  susmentionn^  M.  Ghesquiere  dit,  que  Timprimeur  Veldener, 
pent  avoir  fait  acheter  a  Bruges  les  caractlres  de  Jean  de  Brit,  mais  cela  me  ferait  croire  qu'il  avait  appris  de 
M.  Meerman,  dans  son  voyage  a  La  Haye,  la  maniere  aisee  de  resoudre  lestement  les  difEcultes.  Voyezk  ce 
sujet  ce  que  nous  en  avons  dit,  chap.  I,  no.  xlviii,  et  note  37."  Santander,  Dictionnaire  Bibliographique,  vol.  i. 
pp.  353-6, 
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translating  and  in  superintending,  and  possibly,  to  some  extent,  participating  in  the 
labours  of  his  workmen,  and  correcting  the  press.  Though  he  pathetically  tells  us, 
at  the  close  of  his  English  Recueil,  most  probably  his  oivn  acknowledged  first  typo- 
graphical production,  that  his  hand  had  become  unsteady,  his  eyes  dimmed,  age 
creeping  upon  him,  and  his  body  enfeebled;  yet  he  lived  not  only  to  print,  but  to 
translate  and  edit  more  works  than  almost  any  man  who  had  preceded  him.  He 
must  have  been  a  marvellously  industrious  man,  as  at  the  close  of  the  edition  of  the 
"Vitas  Patrum,"  in  1495,  Wynkyn  de  Worde  states  that  the  translation  by  Gaston 
was  "  fynysshed  at  the  last  daye  of  his  lyff." 

The  type  used  in  the  two  editions  of  the  Histories  of  Troy,  the  Seven  Penitential 
Psalms  in  French,  the  Game  of  Ghess,  1474,  and  the  History  of  Jason  in  French* 
is  the  same.     It  may  be  styled  demi-secretary  gothic.     The  letters  bear  evidence  of 
having  been  cast  from  a  matrix,  whereas  the  type  used  by  Brito  was  probably,  in 
the  first  instance,  cut  by  hand,  though  Veldener  may  afterwards  have  had  it  cast. 

If  Gaxton  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the  manufacturing  of  the  type  used  in 
his  English  edition  of  the  Histories  of  Troy,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have 
omitted  all  mention  of  the  matters  connected  with  his  labours  in  learning  the  art  of 
casting  type;  but  would  most  probably,  in  the  same  peculiarly  chai'acteristic 
manner  in  which  he  informed  his  readers  of  the  arduousness  of  the  task  of  not  only 
making  the  translation  but  of  the  labour  of  writing  it,  have  detailed  all  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  surmount  in  the  art  of  type-founding. 

Inasmuch  as  the  type  used  by  Gaxton,  in  some  of  the  books  from  his  press,  is  of 
precisely  the  same  character  as  that  used  by  Brito,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume 
that  he  obtained  his  type  from  Bruges,  or  from  the  same  parties  who  suj)plied  or 
manufactured  it  for  John  Veldener  of  Utrecht.  Machliniaf,  of  London,  made  use 
of  a  somewhat  similar  tjrpe,  obtained,  no  doubt,  from  the  same  source.  Neither 
Veldener  nor  Machlinia  lay  claim  to  be  the  makers  of  that  type;  nor  are  we  aware 
that  there  is  any  passage  in  the  numerous  books  printed  by  Gaxton  from  which  we 
might  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  made  his  own  types.  Gaxton  was  a  learned 
man,  devoting  himself  to  the  translating  of  works  from  the  Latin  and  French 
languages,  of  which  his  press  affords  numerous  examples.  It  is  not  likely,  there- 
fore, that  he  executed  any  portion  of  the  mechanical  laboiu-  beyond  that  of  instruct- 
ing his  workmen  in  the  art  of  composing  the  type,  and  superintending  the  manage- 
ment of  his  printing  establishment. 

Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  precise  date  when  Gaxton  returned  to  England, 
after  residing,  as  he  states  in  his  preface  to  his  English  edition  of  the  Histories 
of -Troye,  "xxx  yere,for  the  most  parte,  in  the  contres  of  Brabant,  fiandres,  holand, 

*  The  only  known  copy  of  that  book  is  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris. 

t  The  type  used  by  Machlinia  is  of  the  same  face,  but  different  in  body,  the  letters  being  wider 
apart. 
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<md  zeland."    That  he  was  at  Cologne  in  1471  is  certain,  as  he  states  that  he 
there  finished  his  translation  of  the  "Recueil"  in  September  of  that  year. 

Stowe,  in  mentioning  the  origin  of  printing,  states  {Chronicle,  ed.  1560),  "William 
Caxton,  of  London,  mercer,  brought  it  into  London  about  the  year  1471,  and  first 
produced  the  same  in  the  Abbie  of  St.  Peter,  at  Westminster;  after  which  it  was 
likewise  practised  in  the  Abbies  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterburie,  Saint  Albans, 
and  other  monasteries  in  England." 

Dr.  Dibdin  states :  "  There  is  no  account  whatever  of  the  typographical  labours 
of  Caxton  from  the  year  1471  to  the  year  1474,  although  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  a  curious  and  active  mind  like  his,  just  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  a  newly- 
discovered  and  important  art,  would  have  turned  his  attention  to  a  variety  of 
objects  for  publication.  Of  the  exact  period  of  his  return  to  his  native  country,  no 
information  has  yet  been  obtained.  Oldys  imagines,  that,  in  the  time  required  to 
provide  himself  with  presses,  types,  and  all  other  printing  materials,  in  order  to 
establish  and  practise  the  art  in  his  own  country, — being  now  arrived  in  the 
evening  of  life,  and  naturally  inclining  homeward, — he  might  j)ass  three  years,  till 
he  appears,  by  the  edition  of  the  Book  of  Chess,  dated  1474,  to  be  settled  in 
England;  which  book  is  reputed  to  be  the  first  that  was  ever  printed  in  this 
kingdom.  The  first  edition  of  'The  Game  of  Chess'  does  certainly  bear  the  date  of 
1474;  but  that  it  was  executed  in  this  country  there  is  no  kind  of  evidence  upon 
the  face  of  the  book  itself."* 

Dr.  Dibdin  is  in  error  when  he  states  that  the  edition  of  "The  Game  of  Chess," 
dated  1474,  shews  that  Caxton  was  at  that  time  in  England.  We  have  no  proof 
whatever,  that,  at  that  time,  he  was  in  England;  the  chronicler  Stowe  merely 
records,  that  about  the  year  1471  he  was  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  jjroof  whatever  that  the  French  edition  of  the  Histories  of  Troy 
preceded  the  translation  by  Caxton.  Had  it  been  the  case,  he  would  most  probably 
have  mentioned  such  to  have  been  the  fact. 

The  circumstance  of  the  author,  Le  Fevre,  being  styled,  in  the  French  edition, 
"■  Chappellain  de  mon  tres  redoubte  seigneur  Monseigneur  le  Due  de  bourgoigne,  en 
Ian  de  grace  mil  cccclxiiii;"  and  in  the  English  version,  "preest  and  chapelayn  vnto 
the  ryght  noble  gloryous  and  mighty  prince,  in  his  tyme,  Phelip  due  of  Bourgoyne, 
Braband,"  &c.,  merely  proves  that  when  Le  Fevre  composed  the  work  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  Avas  alive,  and  that  Avhen  Caxton  translated  it  the  Duke  was  dead. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  two  editions  are  printed  in  the  same 
type,  and  that,  as  we  find  the  paper  used  for  the  printing  of  both  to  be  of  a  very 
similar  quality,  Ave  may  fairly  presume  that  the  two  editions  had  some  connexion 
with  each  other.  A  careful  examination  of  the  impressions  shews  that  the  type 
in  the  English  edition  presents  a  sharper  appearance  than  in  the  French,  which 
affords  a  mechanical  argument  in  favor  of  the  priority  of  the  English  one. 

*  Typographical  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  i.  xcv. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Enghsh  edition^  Caxton  minutely  enters,  first,  into  the 
difficulty  of  his  labours  in  the  translation,  and  then  into  the  cause  of  his 
exercising  the  duties  of  a  printer.  "We  must  bear  in  mind,  that,  at  that  period, 
Caxton  -was,  as  it  were,  in  the  household,  or  employ,  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
the  Duchess  being  his  great  patroness;  consequently,  as  the  work  of  Le  Fevre  (to 
whom  Caxton  was,  no  doubt,  well  known)  was  dedicated  to  the  Duke,  Caxton  had, 
no  doubt,  numerous  coiirtly  applicants  for  his  translation.     He  states : 

"  Thus  ende  I  this  booke  whyche  I  have  translated  after  myn  auctor  as  nyghe  as 
god  hath  gyuen  me  connyng  to  whom  be  gyuen  the  laude  and  preysing.  And  for 
as  moche  as  in  the  wrytyng  of  the  same  my  penne  is  worn,  myn  hande  wery  & 
not  stedfast  myn  eyen  dimed  with  ouermoche  lokyng  on  the  whit  paper,  and  my 
corage  not  so  prone  and  redy  to  laboure  as  hit  hath  been,  and  that  age  crepeth  on 
me  dayly,  and  feebleth  all  the  bodye,  and  also  be  cause  I  have  promysid  to  dyuerce 
gentilmen,  and  to  my  frendes  to  addresse  to  hem  as  hastily  as  I  myght  this  sayd 
book,  Therfor  I  have  practysed  &  lerned,  at  my  grete  charge  and  dispense  to 
ordeyne  this  said  hook  in  prynte  after  the  maner  &  forme  as  ye  may  here  see,  and 
is  not  wreton  with  penne  and  ynke  as  other  hokes  ben,  to  thende  that  euery  man 
may  haue  them  attones,  ffor  all  the  books  of  this  story,  named  the  Recule  of  the 
historyes  of  Troyes  thus  emprynted  as  ye  here  see  were  begonne  in  oon  daye, 
and  also  fjmyshid  in  oon  day,  whiche  booke  I  presented  to  my  said  redoubtid  lady 
as  a  fore  is  sayd.  And  she  hath  well  acceptid  hit  and  largely  rewarded  me  where- 
fore I  beseche  almighty  god  to  rewarde  her  euerlasting  blisse  after  this  lyf." 

Caxton  here  distinctly  relates,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  having  promised  to 
supply  his  friends  with  copies  of  his  translation,  he  practised  and  learned  the  Art  of 
Printing;  that  passage  giving  full  scope  to  the  idea  of  his  having,  while  so  learning 
the  art,  assisted  a  printer  at  Cologne ;  and  at  the  same  time  tending  to  confirm  the 
statement  made  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  that  he  printed  the  first  edition  of  Bartho- 
lomseus. 

Though  Caxton  commenced  his  translation  lq  1468,  he  afiirms,  in  his  prologue 
to  the  first  book,  "  aftyr  that  y  had  made  and  wretyn  a  fy ve  or  six  quayers.  y  fyll  in 
dispayr  of  thys  werke,  and  purpoised  no  more  to  have  contynuyd  therein  and  the 
quayers  leyd  a  part  and  in  two  yere  after  laboured  no  more  in  thys  werke  and 
was  fully  in  wyll  to  have  lefte  hyt." 

Caxton  then  goes  on  to  state,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  patroness,  Margaret 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  having  heard  of  the  translation,  she  commanded  him  "to 
shewe  the  sayd  v.  or  vi.  quayers;"  and  moreover  commanded  him  "straytly  to  con- 
tynue  and  make  an  ende  of  the  resydue  than  not  translated." 

We  have  therefore,  in  these  facts,  a  clear  proof  that  the  printing  of  his  transla- 
tion could  not  have  been  commenced  before  1470.  There  is  nothing  to  warrant  our 
believing  that  he  had  at  that  time  printed  off  "v.  or  vi.  quayers"  of  his  translation, 

VOL.  III.  0 
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the  work  of  translating  and  printing  then  going  on  at  tlie  same  time,  as  may 
have  been  the  case,  when  he  resolved  on  printing  the  work  in  order  to  supply  his 
friends  with  the  copies  promised  to  them. 

As  the  French  edition  bears  no  prefatory  or  closing  matter  conveying  any 
idea  at  whose  charge  the  book  was  carried  through  the  press,  or  by  whom  it  was 
printed,  we  may  fairly  presume  that  it  was  intended  to  be  an  accurate  copy  of 
the  original  MS.,  and  therefore  it  became  necessary  to  follow  the  title-page  as 
originally  written,  although  the  circumstance  of  its  implying  that  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  was  then  living  was  not  correct.  It  Avas,  in  point  of  fact,  an  exact 
reprint  of  the  original  manuscript,  issued,  like  hundreds  of  works  printed  during 
the  fifteenth  century,  without  any  prefatory  matter  indicative  of  the  printer,  or  of 
the  place  where  issued. 

In  the  prefatory  title  to  the  English  Recueil,  Caxton  infoi-ms  his  readers  that  he 
commenced  the  translation  in  1468,  siadi  finished  it  on  September  19, 1471,  and  states 
at  the  close  of  the  work,  that,  after  he  had  printed  the  book,  he  presented  a  copy  of 
it  to  his  Patroness,  Margaret  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

"We  cannot  suppose,  that,  from  September  19  to  the  period  when  he  wrote  the 
note  of  his  visit  to  his  Patroness,  Caxton  had  printed  the  whole  work,  though  he 
informed  his  readers  that  "  all  the  books  of  this  story,  named  the  Recule  of  the 
historyes  of  Troyes  thus  emprynted  as  ye  here  see  luere  hegonne  in  oon  daye  and 
also  fynyshid  in  oon  day." 

In  our  first  volume  (p.  190),  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the  bombast  of 
Veldener  in  the  publication  of  the  productions  of  his  migratory  press.  Following 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  Caxton  has  not  only,  in  the  prologue  to  his  translation, 
favoured  his  readers  with  some  particulars  of  his  life,  and  of  the  difficulties  he  met 
with  in  his  task,  but  also  in  many  other  of  his  works  has  he  done  the  same;  his 
epilog-lies  and  colophons  being  all  alike  amusingly  characteristic. 

Dr.  Dibdin*  gives  several  illustrations  of  the  early  printers  making  use  of 
marvellous  and  hyperbolical  language  in  their  colophons,  evidently  with  the  view 
of  enhancing  the  importance  of  the  newly  discovered  art  of  printing. 

Caxton  may  have  intended  the  passage  to  convey,  that,  by  means  of  the  art  he 
had  then  learned  and  practised,  instead  of  having  to  wait  months  for  a  transcript  of 
the  work,  a  perfect  copy  of  the  whole  could  be  obtained  in  "oon  day." 

It  may  have  been,  as  suggested  to  us  by  our  friend,  Mr.  J.  Winter  Jones, 
of  the  British  Museum,  that  Caxton  meant  it  to  be  understood  that  the  first 
sheet  in  all  the  copies  was  commenced  and  worked  off  in  one  day,  and  that  all  the 
copies  of  the  last  sheet  were  also  worked  off  in  one  day;  but  not  that  the  whole 
volume  was  begun  and  finished  in  one  day. 

Had  Caxton,  in  his  title  to  the  Enghsh  Recueil,  only  stated  that  his  translation 

*  Ames's  TypograpUcal  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  by  Dibdin,  toI.  i.  p.  21,  note. 
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was  commenced  in  1468,  and  finished  in  1471,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  supposing 
that  he  did  not  commence  the  printing  of  it  until  after  the  latter  date.  He,  how- 
ever, distinctly  mentions  his  labours  as  of  two  kinds;  his  "translation"  as  the  one, 
and  his  "werke"  as  the  other.  We  may  therefore  presume  that  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "werke"  he  referred  to  the  printing  of  the  volume;  and  that,  as  at  the  close  of 
the  work  he  informs  his  readers  of  his  having  printed  it,  he  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  say  more  on  that  subject. 

We  may  consequently,  with  much  fairness,  consider  that,  in  1470,  the  translation 
and  the  printing  proceeded  simidtaneously ;  and  that,  instead  of  the  work  being 
printed  in  "oon  day"  it  was  produced  or  seen  in  one  day  complete,  soon  after 
September  1471. 

In  the  early  stage  of  typography  hundreds  of  volumes  were  issued  by  various 
printers  without  the  slightest  indication  of  the  printer's  name,  the  period  when,  or 
the  place  at  which  they  were  printed  or  published;  the  only  clue  to  the  discovery 
of  the  printer  being  by  the  comparison  of  the  character  of  the  type,  as  we  have 
before  stated.  Such  is  the  case  with  a  great  many  of  the  productions  of  the  press 
of  Caxton,  several  merely  ending  " Explicit  per  Caxton." 

"The  Dictes  and  Saying es  of  Philosophers"  \^  the  earliest  book  yet  discovered 
from  the  press  of  Caxton  which  gives  the  satisfactory  iuformation  as  to  the  place 
and  date  of  its  execution.  The  Epilogue  to  that  work  opens,  "Here  endeth  the 
book  named  the  Dictes  and  Sayings  of  the  Philosophers,  emprinted  hy  me  William 
Caxton  at  Westminster,  the  year  of  our  lord,  m.cccc.lxxvii."  It  closes  very  much 
in  the  same  style  as  the  title  of  the  "RecueU:"  "Thus  endeth  this  hook  of  the 
Dictes  and  notable  wise  Sayings  of  the  philosophers  late  translated  and  drawn  out 
of  the  French  into  our  English  tongue  hy  my  aforresaid  Lord  the  Earl  Rivers  and 
Lord  Scales,  and  hy  his  commaundment  set  in  form  and  imprinted  in  this  manner 
as  ye  may  here  in  this  hook  see,'  which  was  finished  the  xviii  day  of  the  month  of 
November,  and  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth." 

If  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  the  Life  of  Caxton  in  the  last  edition  of  Ames'  Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,  p.  xcv.  that  the  French  and  English  editions  of  the  Histories 
of  Troy  are  justly  "admitted  to  have  been  printed  abroad,"  we  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  believe  that  the  Game  of  Chess,  the  French  edition  of  Jason,  and  Les  Sept 
Pseaulmes  Penitenciales,  were  also  executed  abroad;  but  whether  the  French 
versions  were  printed  by  Caxton,  is  a  point  that  cannot  be  incontrovertibly  settled. 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  no  other  printer  is  known  to  have  used  the  same  type 
as  that  in  which  they  are  printed;  and,  like  the  Game  of  Chess  dated  1474,  they  all 
have  thirty-one  lines  in  a  full  page. 

The  paper  used  for  the  English  Histories  of  Troy  and  for  the  Game  of  Chess, 
1474*  was  of  the  same  peculiar  texture.     Not  so,  however,  in  the  same  degree, 

*  Caxton  opens  Ms  preface  to  tlie  second  edition  of  "  Tlie  Game  of  the  Chesse"  by  stating,  that,  among 

o2 
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though  the  paper-marks  are  of  the  same  character,  does  the  paper  of  the  French 
editions  bear  evidence  of  their  having  been  issued  precisely  at  the  same  time. 

That  the  French  editions  were  all  issued  by  one  person,  is  pretty  evident  from 
their  internal  ai:)pearance.  None  of  them  have  the  smallest  prefatory  matter,  or 
tyi:)ographical  indication  of  date,  &c.  They  simply  end  with  the  word  "explicit,"  as  is 
the  case  with  many  of  the  books  printed  by  Caxton  in  this  covmtry. 

As  in  the  title  to  the  English  Recueil  (begun  to  be  translated  at  Bruges  in  1468) 
Caxton  stated  the  work  to  have  been  "ended  and  fynisshed  in  the  holy  cyte  of 
Colen,"  1471,  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  book  was  printed  by  him  at  Cologne. 
Consequently,  as  in  the  prologue  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Game  of  Chess  (printed 
in  this  country),  Caxton  relates,  that,  while  residing  at  Bruges,  he  translated  and 
printed  an  edition  of  that  work,  it  is  natural  to  believe  that  the  edition  bearing  the 
date  1474  was  printed  in  that  city,  clearly  proving  that  in  1474  Caxton  had  returned 
from  Cologne  to  Bruges ;  but  whether  earlier,  we  have  no  record.  Now  the  EngUsh 
Recueil  and  the  Game  of  Chess  of  1474  are  printed  with  the  same  type  as  the 
French  versions  of  the  Recueil,  the  Jason,  and  the  Penitential  Psalms,  all  of  which 
may  have  been  printed  at  Cologne  before  1474;  but  whether  by  Caxton,  or  under 
his  dii-ection,  there  is  no  proof,  though  from  the  several  volumes  corresponding  in 
all  their  tj^ographical  minutiee,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  were  issued 
under  his  supervision. 

They  may,  however,  after  all,  have  been  printed  at  Bruges*  as  we  have  no 
evidence  of  the  residence  of  Caxton  at  Cologne  after  1471.  He  may  have  merely 
gone  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art  of  printing,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  again  taken  up  his  translation  of  the  Recueil  at  the  request  of  his 
patroness  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  his  labour  having  been,  as  he  states,  put  aside 
for  two  years. 

There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  his  typographical  labours 
that  we  must  not  lose  sight  o£  It  is,  that  in  the  British  Museum  coj^y  of  the  Game 
of  Chess,  of  1474,  the  paper  with  the  mark  of  the  Head  of  the  Bull,  pi.  Qa,  n.  9  (as 
stated  p.  87),  is  of  the  same  peculiarly  hroion  and  coarse  texture  as  was  used  for  the 

"  many  noble  clerkes"  (wKo)  "  haue  endeuoyred  them  to  write  and  compyle  many  notable  werkes  and  historyes" 
— "  there  was  an  excellent  doctour  of  dyuyyte  in  the  royaume  of  fraunce  of  the  order  of  thospytal  of  Saynt 
Johns  of  Jherusalem  whiche  entended  the  same  and  hath  made  a  book  of  the  chesse  moralysed.  Which  at  such 
tyme  as  I  was  resident  in  brudgys  in  the  counte  of  Flaundres  cam  in  to  my  handes,  which  whan  I  had  redde 
and  overseen,  me  semed  ful  necessarye  for  to  be  had  in  englishe,  and  in  eschewyng  of  ydleness  and  to  thende 
that  some  which  haue  not  seen  it,  ne  vnderstonde  frenssh  ne  latyn,  I  delybered  in  myself  to  translate  it  in  to 
our  maternal  tongue,  and  whan  I  had  so  achyeued  the  sayd  translacion,  I  dyde  doo  sette  in  enprynte  a  certeyn 
nombre  of  them,  whiche  anone  were  depesshed  and  solde.  wherefore  by  cause  thys  sayd  book  is  ful  of  holsom 
wysedom  and  requysyte  vnto  euery  estate  and  degree,  I  haue  purposed  to  emprynte  it,  shewyng  therein  the 
figures  of  suche  persons  as  longen  to  the  playe." 

*  M.  Bernard,  as  we  have  noticed,  p.  44,  note,  considers  the  French  Keoueil  to  have  been  printed  by  Ulric 
Zell,  and  that  the  types  were  the  production  of  a  Frenchman. 
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copy  of  the  English  Eecueil  in  the  same  library.  From  this  fact  we  are  led  to 
conjecture,  that,  when  Caxton  left  Cologne  he  took  with  him  the  remaining  stock  of 
the  paper  unemployed  in  the  printing  of  his  English  Recueil  (if  there  printed), 
using  it,  as  also  the  same  t3rpe,  in  1474,  at  Bruges,  for  the  Game  of  Chess. 

If  the  small  quarto  tract*  intitled  " Propositio,  cfec. — Johannis  Russell — ad  Karo- 
lum  ducem  Burgimdice  super  susceptionis  ordinis  gasterii,"  was  printed  immediately 
after  the  ceremony,  which  took  place  in  1469,  it  would  prove  the  existence  of  a  very 
similar  type  to  that  (invented,  as  we  believe,  by  John  Brito  of  Bruges,  and  after- 
wards used  by  Veldener  at  Cologne,  and  by  Caxton  in  this  country)  several  years 
earlier  than  hitherto  supposed,  and  five  years  before  the  issue  of  the  Game  of  Chess 
in  the  same  type  as  the  two  editions  of  the  Recueil  and  other  French  works 
mentioned ! 

These  observations  are  merely  made  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  may  at 
any  future  time  consider  the  matter  worth  inquiring  into.  The  subject  appears  to 
us  to  be  fraught  with  so  much  obscurity  that  we  may  justly  apply  to  it  the  well 
known  quotation,  "8tat  nominis  umbra,"  and  leave  it  to  the  investigation  of  those 
more  learned  than  ourselves  in  typographical  minutiae. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  the  Jason  was  the  third  book  printed  by  Caxton. 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  founded  merely  upon  the  authority  of  a 
passage!  in  the  prologue  to  the  Golden  Legende  of  1483,  wherein  Caxton,  noticing 
the  several  works  he  had  translated,  but  not  printed,  places  the  History  of  Jason 
the  third  in  the  list  of  his  translations. 

It  is  believed  that  the  edition  of  the  Golden  Legende,  dated  May  1493,  was  the 
first  work  issued  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  after  Caxton's  death,  though  the  Liber 
Festivalis  also  bears  the  same  date. 

That,  soon  after  his  death,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  who  was  one  of  Caxton's 
assistants,  was  in  possession  of  the  house  in  which  Caxton  carried  on  his  business, 
is  well  known.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  Caxton  when 
resident  at  Bruges^. 

Inasmuch  as  no  work  in  the  peculiar  type  of  Caxton  was  issued  with  the  name 
of  Wynkjrn  de  Worde,  we  may  fairly  presume,  that,  shortly  after  his  death 
the  types  used  by  him  were  "depeshed."  "The  space  of  time,"  writes^  the 
editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Ames, "  between  the  death  of  Caxton  and  the  publi- 

*  Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  by  Dibdin,  vol.  i.  pp.  11-15,  where  the  tract  is  fully 
described,  and  a  fac-simile,  pi.  vm.  given  of  the  first  page  from  the  only  known  copy  in  the  library  of  the 
Marquis  of  Blandford. 

.  t  "  When  I  had  performed  and  accomplished  divers  works  and  histories,  translated  out  of  French  and 
English  at  the  request  of  certain  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  as  the  history  of  the  Eecueil  of  Troy,  the  Book  of 
the  Chess,  the  History  of  Jason,  the  History  of  the  Mirror  of  the  World,"  etc. 

X  Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  by  Dibdin,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

§  Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  by  Dibdin,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11  and  13. 
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cation  of  this  latter  work"  (the  Liber  Festivalis,  1493)  "was  probably  devoted  by 
him  to  the  acquisition  of  new  types  and  materials,  and  to  making  arrangements  for 
resuming  the  business  which  had  been  carried  on  by  his  master.  It  is  certain  that 
neither  his  tyjoes  nor  his  name  have  hitherto  appeared  in  any  book  with  a  date 
anterior  to  1493;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  his  name  is  not  introduced  into  any 
colophon  printed  with  his  master's  types." 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  notice  the  marks  upon  the  paper  used  by 
"Wjmkyn  de  Worde ;  but  we  cannot  omit  observing,  that,  in  a  copy  of  the  "  Vitas 
Patrum,"  printed  by  him  in  1495,  we  found  ne&rly  fifty  marks  from  diiferent  moulds, 
the  Unicorns  being  of  the  most  grotesque  forms,  presenting  sixteen  varieties.  Many 
of  the  marks  were  of  a  similar  character  to  those  in  the  works  printed  by  Caxton. 

Having  been  irresistibly  led  into  a  discussion  respecting  the  types  of  the 
publications  issued  by  Caxton,  and  finding  that  no  work  contains  a  synoptical  or 
comprehensive  view  of  the  different  types  used  by  him,  we  think  we  cannot 
more  appropriately  close  our  inquiries  upon  the  subject  than  by  giving  a  few  lines 
from  some  of  the  productions  of  his  press,  wherein  he  has  used  different  sorts  of 
tyi^es. 

As  it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  bibliographical  detail  of  the  various 
editions  of  the  works  printed  by  Caxton,  we  content  ourselves  with  simply  directing 
attention  to  the  fac-similes  in  the  ensuing  plates,  Qd,  Qe,  and  Qf,  of  the  various 
types  used  by  him.  No  pains  having  been  spared  to  render  them  as  correct  as 
possible,  we  hope  they  wiU  prove  useful  for  future  reference. 


Not  feeling  satisfied  with  the  conclusions  we  had  come  to,  in  the  preceding  sheet, 
respecting  the  two*  editions  of  the  Bartholomceus,  we  proceeded  with  the  printing 
of  our  labours,  leaving  this  sheet  (0)  unfinished,  with  the  view  of  afterwards  more 
carefully  examining  the  types  in  the  books  printed,  about  1470,  at  Cologne. 

Now,  therefore,  on  referring  to  p.  91,  it  is  seen,  that,  when  alluding  to  the  early 
Cologne  Printers,  we  omitted  mentioning  Gotz  de  Sletzstat,  though,  in  our  collections 
of  fac-similes  of  the  types  used  by  the  early  printers,  we  have  not  only  specimens  of 
the  types  employed  by  him,  but  of  the  various  letters,  large  and  small,  separately, 

*  At  p.  90  it  is  stated  that  the  edition  of  fifty-five  Knes  is  of  a  larger  size.  "We  find,  however,  on  comparing 
them,  that  the  difference  arises  from  the  copy  of  the  edition  with  sixty-one  lines  having  been  more  cut  when 
bound. 
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taken  many  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  type.  We  plead  guilty 
therefore,  of  great  negligence  in  not  having  given  more  time  to  the  consideration, 
oi  th.e  fifty -five  line  edition  of  the  Bartholomceus,  ere  we  ventured  (p.  90)  so  strongly 
to  discredit  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Rodd,  of  its  being  "decidedly  printed  at 
Cologne/'  for,  had  we  compared  the  ty^je  of  that  volume  with  dur  fac-similes  from 
the  two  editions  of  the  Fasciculus  Temporum,  printed  at  Cologne  in  1474  and  1478, 
each  edition  bearing  the  name  of  Gotz  de  Sletzstat,  we  should  have  at  once  seen 
that  the  fifty-five  line  edition  of  BartJiolomceus  was  in  the  same  type,  without  the 
necessity  of  having  given  Mr.  Cannon,  an  assistant  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  trouble  of  looking  over  all  the  various  books  issued  at  Cologne  bearing 
the  names  of  the  printers.  We  have  much  pleasure,  however,  in  recording  our 
thanks  to  that  gentleman  for  having  drawn  our  attention  to  the  type  used  by  Gotz 
de  Sletzstat. 

As  all  arguments  respecting  the  identification  of  tjrpe  are  very  unsatisfactory 
without  fac-similes,  we  have,  at  the  close  of  the  fac-similes  of  the  tjqDes  used  by 
Caxton,  Lettou,  and  Machlinia,  given  a  few  lines  from  the  copy  of  the  fifty-five 
line  edition  of  the  Bartholomceus,  side  by  side  with  the  same  number  of  lines 
from  the  Fasciculus  Temporum  printed  at  Cologne,  in  1474,  by  Gotz  de  Sletzstat, 
together  with  the  concluding  paragraph  from  the  edition  of  1478. 

When  we  find  that  the  edition  of  the  Bartholomceus  referred  to  was  considered 
a  book  of  such  especial  interest  as  to  have  been  reserved  at  Windsor,  with  a  very 
few  others,  from  the  library  collected  by  His  Majesty  George  III.,  it  does  appear  to 
us  extraordinary  that  no  English  bibUographer,  as  the  book  has  generally  been 
considered  to  be  connected  with  the  early  labours  of  Caxton,  should  have  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  fact  of  its  having  been  printed  at  Cologne.  It  is  very  true 
that  Mr.  Rodd  wrote  in  the  copy  he  sold  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
such  to  have  been  his  opinion;  but  in  doing  so,  he  gave  no  reference  to  any  book 
printed  at  Cologne  in  a  similar  type.  Laire  considered  it  to  have  been  printed  at 
Basle.  Dr.  Dibdin,  in  describing  the  copy  in  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer,  states, 
"that  the  manuscript  note  to  this  copy,  which  assigns  the  work  to  the  press  of 
Caxton,  is  erroneous;  and  the  suggestion  of  its  having  been  printed  by  Koelhoflf 
seems  equally  without  foundation.  We  may  therefore  be  brief  in  the  present  place; 
observing  that  this  edition  is  executed,  apparently,  by  Ulric  Zell,  or  by  some  other 
early  Cologne  printer,  and  that  it  seems  to  have  escaped  Panzer."  Though  the 
learned  bibliographer  adds,  "  it  may  be  called  a  magnificent  volume,"  he  appears  to 
have  had  no  belief  in  Caxton  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the  printing  of  it. 
-    That  we  came*  to  too  hasty  a  conclusion  that  the  book  in  question  was  not 

*  I  do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted  witt  the  various  types  used  by  the  early  printers.  "Whatever  little 
knowledge  I  may  possess  is  consequent  on  my  having  had  occasion  more  particularly  to  direct  my  attention  to 
the  subject  during  the  last  few  years,  while  engaged  on  the  present  work. 
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printed  at  Cologne,  is  certain.  We  thought  so,  first  because  the  edition  is  printed  in 
a  very  large  folio*  the  Cologne  books  being  usually  of  a  small  folio  or  quarto  size; 
and  secondly,  because  the  paper  was  of  the  same  kind  as  was  used  by  the  printers 
at  Strasbourg. 

Having  now  shewn  that  the  fifty-five  line  edition  of  the  Bartholomceus  is 
l^rinted  with  tyj^e  of  the  same  character  as  that  used  at  Cologne  by  Gotz  de  Sletz- 
stat  in  1474,  we  may  fairly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  book  was  printed  in 
that  city,  thus  clearly,  we  think,  identifying  the  edition  referred  to  in  the  oft-quoted 
lines  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  the  successor  to  our  first  English  printer: 

"  And  also  of  your  charyte  call  to  remembraunce 
The  soule  of  William  Caxton,  the  first  pryter  of  this  boke 
In  laten  tongue,  at  Coleyn,  hyself  to  auaiice. 
That  every  well-disposed  man  may  thereon  loke." 

We  have  also  given  a  fac-simile  of  the  type  of  the  sixty-one  line  edition  of  the 
Bartholomceus.  It  is,  as  stated,  in  the  same  character  as  the  Pantheologia  of 
Rainer  of  Pisa,  ascribed  by  Hainf  to  Berthold  Rodt  of  Basle.  There  is,  in  the 
British  Museum,  an  edition  of  the  Quadragesimale  of  Robertus  Caracciolus  de  Licio, 
in  the  same  type,  described  also  by  Hain,  No.  4419,  but  not  assigned  to  any  printer. 

We  have  preferred  thus  ingenuously  stating  the  circumstances  that  led  us  to 
the  reconsideration  of  the  subject  at  issue,  rather  than  adopting  perhaps  the  more 
usual  course,  of  cancehng  the  preceding  sheet.  We  are  not  ashamed  of  having 
formed  an  erroneous  judgment;  and  our  acknowledging  it  tends  to  shew  our 
earnest  desire  to  endeavour  to  be  correct  in  so  interesting  a  point  of  typogra- 
phical inquiry. 

*  The  Spencer  copy  (Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  iii.  p.  71)  is  bound  up  with  the  Etymologies  of  St. 
Isidore,  executed  in  the  same  type. 

t  Not  Heyn,  as  stated  p.  91.     Note  also,  that  the  number  there  quoted  should  be  13014  in  lieu  of  1314. 
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ON    THE    PAPER   USED    FOR    THE    BLOCK-BOOKS 
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THE    TWO    EDITIONS    OF    THE    ARS    MEMORANDI. 


PLATE    R. 

Edition  I.  Spencer  Co]py.  A  Pair  of  Scales  within  a  circle  occurs  on  all  the 
sheets,  except  b  and  c;  that  on  c  being  the  St.  Catherine  Wlieel,  and  on  b  the  Head 
of  the  Bull.  The  wire-lines  are  very  indistinct,  and  on  d  they  run  through  the 
centre  of  the  mark. 

Edition  I.  Hibbert*  Copy.  The  Head  of  the  Bull  and  the  St.  Catherine  Wheel 
are  the  only  marks.  To  the  latter  there  was  evidently,  from  the  remains  of  the 
lines  at  bottom,  some  pendent  ornament. 

Edition  I.  Botfield  Copy.  Half  of  a  Bull  and  Hand  are  the  only  marks. 
Owing  to  the  leaves  having  been  backed,  the  wire-lines  could  not  be  traced. 

Editions  I.  and  II.  Royal  Library  Munich  Copies^.  Head  of  the  Bull  with 
pendent  ornament  is  the  only  mark  in  one  copy;  the  two  Crosses  and  Fleur-de-lis 
occurring  in  another. 

Edition  II.     Britisli  Museum  Copy.     A  Croslet  the  only  mark. 

*  Now  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Holford,  Esq. 
'  t  These  marks  having  been  forwarded  to  me,  a  few  years  since,  through  the  kindness  of  M.  Lichtenthaler, 
the  Director  of  the  Royal  Library,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  now  using  them. 
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VARIOUS    EDITIONS    OF    THE   ARS    MORIENDI. 


PLATE   S. 

Spencer  and  British  Museum  Copies.  The  paper  used  for  tlie  small  quarto 
edition  of  this  work  is  of  a  very  firm  texture,  and  is  rendered  more  so  by  the  leaves 
having  been  pasted  together,  a  circumstance  which  has  prevented  our  being  able  to 
trace  the  marks  in  the  two  copies,  the  only  ones,  we  believe,  in  this  country.  The 
only  mark  we  could  see  was  the  half  of  the  Head  of  the  Bull  in  the  first  leaf  of  the 
Museum  coj)y. 

Munich*  Copies.  Nos.  1  to  4.  Bell,  Crozier,  Anchor,  and  Unicorn,  occur  in  one 
copy,  considered  at  Munich  to  be  the  first  edition  of  the  work.  The  Anchor  is  of  a 
different  form  from  any  hitherto  met  with  in  the  Block-Books;  and  the  other  three 
marks  occur  for  th.e/i7-st  time.  The  Unicorn,  if  it  may  be  so  denominated,  is  of  very 
peculiar  form. 

Nos.  5  and  6,  Head  of  the  Bull,  one  with  ornament  above,  and  the  other,  a 
pendent  ornament,  is  from  another  copy,  stated  to  be  the  fourth  edition. 

Nos.  7,  8,  9,  and  10,  are  from  other  copies,  but  the  editions  were  not  named. 
Nothing,  however,  but  a  personal  examination  would  have  enabled  us  to  decide 
correctly  as  to  what  editions  the  marks  belonged,  unless  we  had  the  same  opportu- 
nity of  comparing  the  originals  with  the  detailed  descriptions  given  by  us  of  the 
several  editions,  as  their  possessors  or  bibliographers  will  in  future  have  by  the 
publication  of  our  laboiirs. 

Botjield  Go23y.  Small  three  Mounts  with  Cross  above,  the  only  mark.  It  is 
similar  to  No.  9  of  the  Munich  copies,  and  is  the  only  mark  which  occurs  in  the 
copy  in  the  Library  of  Earl  Spencer,  mentioned  in  vol.  ii.  p.  22.  The  paper  is  of  a 
thick  and  firm  texture. 

Renouard  Copy.  Two  varieties  of  the  Head  of  the  Bull  are  the  only  marks. 
The  first  is  very  similar  to  No.  6  of  the  Munich  copies,  both,  no  doubt,  of  the  same 
edition.  The  paper  used  in  the  Renouard  copy  is  of  a  peculiarly  thin  texture  as 
compared  with  the  paper  used  for  the  Block-Books  in  general. 

*  These  marks  'were  also  forwarded  to  me  a  few  years  since  by  the  Director  of  the  Eoyal  Library  at 
Munich. 
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EDITIONS    OF    THE    BIBLIA    PAUPERUM. 


PLATE    T. 

Edition  VI.  Wilson  Copy.  The  P  of  this  form  is  the  first  instance  of  our 
finding  it  in  the  Block-Books,  as  also  the  Head  of  the  Bull  of  this  shape.  The 
smaller  one  without  the  Cross  occurs  only  once. 

Edition  VI.  Corpus  Christi  College  (Cambridge)  Copy,  of  the  same  edition  as 
the  Wilson  copy,  has  only  two  marks :  the  Head  of  the  Bull,  of  a  singular,  grotesque 
shape,  as  also  a  small  Anchor,  both  of  which  are  unlike  any  other  marks  we  have 
met  with  in  the  Block-Books. 


EDITIONS    OF    ANOTHER    CHARACTER. 

Wilks  Copy.  A  Radiated  Star  or  Sun,  and  the  small  Hand,  the  only  marks  that 
are  found  in  this  copy  of  the  edition  in  the  German  language,  bearing  the  date  1470. 
Some  inscription  or  device  occupied  the  centre  of  the  Star,  but  owing  to  its  indis- 
tinctness we  could  not  decypher  it. 

British  Museum  Copy.  In  this  copy  of  the  same  edition,  in  the  German 
language,  the  Heads  as  given  are  the  only  marks.  They  are  all  of  a  similar  character 
to  the  tracings  given,  and  are,  like  those,  very  imperfect. 


EDITIONS    OF    THE    APOCALYPSE. 
PLATE    T.  continued. 

Edition  V.  Stowe  Copy.  A  Chariot  or  Plough,  and  a  Bunch  of  Grapes,  the 
only  marks.  They  appear,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Block-Books  in  this  edition  of 
the  Apocalypse,  the  first  mark  occurring  only  once. 

Edition  V.  Bodleian  Copy,  of  the  same  edition.  Head  of  the  Bull,  all  of  very 
much  the  same  kind. 

Edition  V.  Barclay  Copy  of  the  same  edition.  I.  H.  S.  the  only  mark,  as 
particularly  noticed  in  plate  D.,  that  plate,  with  the  marks  of  the  edition,  having 
been  executed  ere  our  present  arrangement  of  the  paper-marks  was  contemplated. 

.Edition  VI.  The  copy  of  the  Apocalypse  lately  purchased,  at  Paris,  by 
M.  Pioche,  the  Banker,  at  a  public  sale,  was  a  duplicate  from  the  well-known 
collection  of  M.  T.  O.  Weigel  of  Leipsic.  To  the  liberality  of  M.  Pioche  we  are 
indebted,  through  the  medium  of  M.  Techner,  the  learned  Parisian  Bookseller,  for 
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the  possession  (since  the  MS.  of  this  sheet  was  in  the  printer's  hands)  of  pencil 
tracings  of  the  first  and  last  pages  of  that  copy,  which  is  coloured  in  the  usual  coarse 
style  of  the  period. 

The  edition  is  that  of  which  we  have  given,  in  our  first  volume,  p.  25,  an  enume- 
ration of  the  pages;  an  edition  which  Heinecken  designates  as  "V edition  de  Gotwic," 
at  the  same  time  considering  it  as  one  "q^d,  si  je  ne  me  trompe,  surpasse  pour  son 
antiquite  toutes  les  precedentes,"  though  he  had  previously  styled  the  fifth  edition 
as  "la  plus  ancienne  et  veritablemcnt  la  premiere." 

Judging  from  the  tracings  before  us,  it  is  a  coarse  copy  of  the  fifth  edition, 
and,  as  such,  we  here  enumerate  it,  giving  at  the  lower  part  of  plate  T.  the  paper- 
mark  that  occurs  in  the  now  Pioche  copy.  We  much  regret  that  M.  Weigel  has  not 
favoured  us,  as  urgently  requested,  with  tracings  of  the  marks  that  occur  in  his 
copy  of  the  same  edition. 


\ 
ENDKRIST. 

Spencer  Copy.     The  full  figure  of  the  Bull  and  Bull's  Head,  as  below,  are  the 
only  marks. 


QUINDECIM    SIGNA. 
Spencer  Copy.     The  figure  of  the  Bull,  as  in  the  preceding  work,  is  the  only 
mark.     It  is,  however,  from  a  mould  different  from  the  two  above. 
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British  Museum  Copy.     These  peculiarly  formed  Heads  of  the  Bull  are  the  only- 
marks. 


The  tracing  below  is  the  only  mark  found  in  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the 
other  edition  of  the  De  Generatione  Christi,  described  by  us,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72  et  seq. 
Some  of  the  Heads  slightly  vary  in  form. 
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PAPER-MARKS    IN    PRINTED    WORKS    ISSUED    IN    GERMANY. 


PLATE    U. 
HISTORIA    JOSEPHI,  &c.     Spencer  Copij.     Printed  hj  Pfister. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  tliat  the  marks  given  in  this  plate  are  intended  to 
represent  those  generally  on  the  paper  of  books  printed  in  Germany.  Such  would 
occupy  probably  more  than  one  hundred  plates!  Our  object  is  here  merely  to  shew 
that  the  marks  in  those  books,  of  which  fac-similes  have  been  given  with  the  view 
of  illustrating  the  character  of  the  design  found  in  the  Block-Books  of  Germany, 
are  also  occasionally  of  the  same  species.  Thus,  in  the  Historia  JosepM  and  in  the 
Bihlia  Pauperum,  we  find  the  Head  of  the  Bull  of  a  form  nearly  similar  to  those  in 
the  Afs  Memorandi  and  Ars  Moriendi.  We  also  find,  in  the  books  printed  by 
Schussler  at  Augsburg,  the  same  kind  of  marks,  though  of  a  still  larger  size,  of 
which  we  have  given  two  tracings  in  this  plate. 

SPECULUM    HUMANE    SALVATIONIS.     Printed  hy  Richel. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  here  to  make  any  observations  upon  these  marks, 
further  than  that  the  Plough  or  Car,  and  the  Head  of  the  Bull,  of  form  Nos.  3  and  6, 
and  the  mark  No.  4*  are  different  from  any  that  we  have  hitherto  met  with  in 
the  Block-Books. 


PLATE    V. 
SPECULUM    HUMANE    SALVATIONIS.     Printed  hj  Gunther  Zainer. 

The  paper  used  by  Gunther  Zainer  at  Augsburg  is  generally  found,  as  we  have 
before  noticed,  to  have  marks  of  the  Head  of  the  Bull  of  the  same  peculiar 
character.  The  six  specimens  here  given  are  taken  from  the  Spencer  copy  of  the 
Speculum  printed  by  Richel,  and  serve  to  shew  how  numerous  were  the  marks 
employed. 

John  Zainer  of  Ulm  appears  to  have  obtained  some  of  his  paper  from  a 
diflerent  mill.  The  six  marks  here  given  are  selected  from  many  tracings  equally 
grotesque.  Some  of  the  marks  in  the  same  volumes  whence  these  marks  were 
taken,  had  others  of  the  Bull's  Head,  similar  to  those  in  the  books  printed  by 
Gunther  Zainer. 

The  two  Heads  at  the  close  of  the  plate  are  merely  given  as  specimens  of  the 
peculiar  form  so  generally  found,  though  varying  in  size,  in  many  of  the  small 
quarto  works  printed  at  Cologne  by  Ulric  Zell. 
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ANCHOR. 

The  Anchor  alone  is  seldom  found  on  any  paper  but  that  manufactured  in  the 
Netherlands,  though  that  paper  may  have  been  used  in  other  countries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  printing.  We  do  not,  however,  find  the  Anchor  of  frequent  use  in  the 
Block-Books  or  early  typographical  productions  of  Germany. 

In  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich  there  is  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  the  Ars 
Moriendi,  placed  by  Heinecken  as  the  first  of  that  work.  That  edition  is  described 
by  us  in  our  second  volume,  pp.  26  et  seq.  The  copy  at  Munich  wants  the  first  and 
last  leaves.  The  same  leaves  are  deficient  in  the  copy  at  Wolfenbuttel,  from  which 
Heinecken  took  his  description  and  fac-simile.  We  forgot  to  state,  when  at  p.  35 
we  reviewed  the  notice  given  by  M.  Guichard  respecting  the  varioiis  editions,  that 
he  thought  the  Munich  copy  "  est  peut-etre  le  mime  que  celui  de  Wolfenbuttel."  After 
having  placed  that  edition  as  one  we  believed  to  have  been  issued  in  Germany,  we 
obtained,  through  the  kindness  of  M.  Lichtenthaler,  tracings  of  the  marks  on  the 
paper  of  the  copies  in  the  Munich  Library,  the  marks  of  the  copy  mentioned  being 
an  Anchor,  a  Bell,  a  Crozier,  as  also  a  nondescript  animal,  called  by  M.  Guichard 
a  squirrel !  though  described  by  us  as  a  Unicorn. 

On  referring  to  pi.  S.  it  will  be  seen  that  over  the  shank  of  the  Anchor  is  a  Star, 
which  is,  we  think,  an  error  in  tracing  the  Cross  on  the  top.  The  marks  of  the 
Bell  and  Crozier  are  of  early  fabric.  The  first  is  found  occasionally  in  the  Account 
Books  at  the  Hague,  from  1370  to  1422,  as  also  in  documents  at  Harlem,  dated 
1417-1418  and  1427.  The  second  is  in  the  Church  Register  at  Harlem,  1436, 
though  of  different  form.  Not  finding,  therefore,  any  of  the  marks  in  others  of  the 
German  Block-Books,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  paper  used  in  the  Munich  copy 
of  the  Ars  Moriendi  to  be  of  Flemish  rather  than  of  German  manufacture. 

Presiiming  that  the  Anchor,  Bell,  Crozier,  and  Unicorn,  are  the  marks  in  the 
Munich  copy  referred  to,  of  an  edition  which  we  have  placed  as  the  last  of  the  work, 
and  of  German  issue,  we  are  yet  free  to  confess  that  our  views  respecting  the  edition 
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require  further  reconsideration,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  personal  examin- 
ation of  the  copy.  In  assigning  the  editions  of  the  various  Block-Books  either  to 
the  Netherlands  or  to  Germany,  we  have  done  so  without  reference  to  the  paper- 
marks;  and  in  no  instance,  except  the  one  in  question,  have  we  found  our  views 
imsupported  by  the  local  character  of  the  marks. 

The  Anchor  in  the  Cor  pus  Christi  College  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  is 
peculiar  in  form,  and  not  unlike  those  in  the  Typographia  Cent.  XV.,  Nos.  37  and 
45,  the  latter  printed  at  Paris  in  1475. 

The  Anchor  within  a  Circle  is  a  not  unfrequent  mark  in  books  printed  in 
Germany  and  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  probably  of  Italian  origin, 
very  many  of  the  marks  used  in  paper  there  manufactured  being  enclosed  within  a 
circle  or  ring.  "We  have  frequently  found  it  in  Italian  Manuscripts  of  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  though  we  do  not  happen  to  have  the  tracing  of  any  one 
from  a  dated  manuscript  of  that  period.  It  may  have  been  used  in  Italy  as  one  of 
the  earliest  marks  on  paper  manufactured  in  that  country. 


BELL. 


Among  the  tracings  in  our  possession  of  marks  made  by  M.  Koning  from  paper 
in  the  Archives  at  Harlem,  we  find  the  Bell,  the  documents  wherein  it  occurs  being 
dated  1417-1418  and  1427,  of  which  one  is  given  above,  No.  1.  Slightly  varjdng  in 
form,  the  Bell  is  found  in  the  Account  Books  at  the  Hague;  first,  from  Amsterdam 
and  Gouda,  for  1370-1,  as  given.  No.  2;  next,  of  a  size  a  little  smaller  than  No.  1, 
in  Accounts  of  Zwaluw,  Lewenhorst,  and  Voorne,  1411  to  1426.  It  is  also,  of  much 
the  same  form  as  No.  1,  in  an  autograph  letter,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  dated  1420;  and  of  both  forms,  a  freqiient  mark  in  the  MS.  men- 
tioned particularly  in  this  volume  at  p.  72.  The  Bell  in  the  Munich  copy  of  the 
Ars  Moriendi,  pi.  S.,  is  of  a  similar  character  to  the  first  of  those  here  given. 
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SHIELDS    OF    ARMS. 

No  Shields  of  Arms,  as  a  Paper-Mark,  occur  in  tlie  Block-Books  of  Germany;  at 
least  we  have  not  met  with  any  in  the  copies  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining. 


HEAD  OF  THE  BULL. 

The  marks  of  the  larger  Head  of  the  Bull,  with  high  stem  rising  between  the 
horns,  and  having  on  the  top  either  a  flower  or  a  cross,  or  a  pendant  ornament 
below,  as  in  the  Munich  and  Renouard  copies  of  the  A  rs  Mori- 
endi;  the  Hibbert,  Spencer,  and  Munich  copies  of  the  Avs  Memo- 
randi;  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the  Be  Generatione  Christi, — 
are  all  peculiar  to  Germany;  none  of  the  kind  being  found  in 
any  of  the  Account  Books  at  the  Hague,  nor  in  the  Block-Books, 
or  any  books  printed  in  the  Netherlands.  We  have  numerous 
tracings  of  this  large  head  from  German  Manuscripts  ranging  in 
date  from  1430  to  1490.  It  may  have  been  used  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  The  one  at  the  side  was  traced  by  us  several  years  since 
from  a  Mamiscript  va.i\iledi" Becisiones Rotw,"  of  about  1376-1381. 

The  works  issued  from  the  presses  of  Albert  Pfister,  Gunther 
Zainer,  and  Bambler,  afford  numerous  instances  of  the  Heads  of 
the  Bull  of  a  very  peculiar  form,  of  which  a  few  examples  are  given 
in  plates  U  and  V.  Many  of  those  on  the  paper  of  the  books 
printed  by  John  Zainer  and  Bambler  assume  the  most  grotesque 
shapes,  as  seen  in  pi.  V.  Their  variety  is  so  great  that  we  could 
give  as  many  specimens  as  would  occupy  several  plates. 

When  noticing,  p.  59,  the  mark  of  the  Scales,  we  stated  that 
the  upper  part  was  variously  ornamented.  We  might  easily  fill  a 
page  or  more  with  the  description  merely  of  various  ornaments 
that  are  found  on  the  top  of  the  stem  and  beneath  the  nose  of 
the  Head  of  the  Bull  of  the  same  character  as  that  we  are  now 
discussing,  as  will  be  readily  imagined  from  the  few  siiecimens  we 
have  given  in  plates  R,  S,  U,  and  V. 
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The  Iltad  of  the  Bull  in  the  Lea  Wilson  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  though 
resembling  many  of  an  early  period,  is  yet  of  peculiar  form  in 
respect  to  the  ears,  and  which  we  have  not  met  with  in  any  other 
of  the  Block-Books.  It  very  much  resembles  the  one  at  the  side, 
taken  from  the  paper  of  the  Quadragesimale  of  Caracciolus  de 
Litio,  printed  by  Valdarfer,  at  Milan,  about  1472. 

The  small  Head,  which  is  found  in  the  British  Museum  copy  of 
the  1471  edition  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  is  of  droll  fabric,  leaving 
us  nothing  to  note  regarding  it. 


The  grotesque  Heads  of  the  Bull  in  the  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum  in  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Camhridge,  and  in  the  British  Museum  copy  of 
the  Be  Nativitate  Christi,  though  evidently  of  later  date, 
partake  very  much  of  the  character  of  those  given  at  p.  48,  and 
are  not  unlike  the  one  at  the  side,  taken  from  a  copy  of  the 
Eggesteyn  Bible. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  remarks  on  the 
smaller  Heads  of  the  Bidl,  in  the  Bodleian  copy  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  or  elsewhere,  the  mark  being  one  of 
very  general  use. 


FORE    PART    OF    THE    BULL. 

The  Botfield  copy  of  the  Ars  Moriendi  is  the  only  instance  of  our  having  met 

with  the  mark  of  the  Fore  Part  of  the  Bull.  Of  a 
larger  form,  the  mark  appears  to  have  been  used 
at  an  early  period.  It  occurs  in  a  few  instances*, 
in  the  Account  Books  at  the  Hague,  the  tracing 
at  the  side  being  from  the  Accounts  from  Schoon- 
hoven,  1372-3.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Voorne 
Accounts,  1385-6. 
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THE    BULL. 

While  noticing  the  mark  of  the  Bull,  which  is  found  in  some  copies  of  the 
Mazarine  Bible,  we  stated  that  Cahxtns  III.  adopted  that  figure  as  his  Arms.  The 
Archives  at  the  Hague  afford  us  examples  of  the  Bull  being  found  in  the  Accounts 
from  Wyck  as  early  as  1374,  from  which  No.  1  in  the  subjoined  tracings  is  taken. 
No.  3,  of  smaller  size,  is  from  the  South  Holland  Accounts  of  1439-40.  No.  2  is 
taken  from  a  letter  in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  Henry  VI.  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  dated  from  Eltham  (1443-50).  Another  letter  there,  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  (1461-67),  has  a  smaller  BuU  on  it,  as  also  has  one  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (1450-54). 


In  no  instance,  among  the  Block-Books  assigiied  by  us  as  the  productions  of  the 
Netherlands,  have  we  found  the  mark  of  the  Bull.  In  the  Bible  of  1462,  printed  by 
Fust  and  Schoeffer,  one  occurs  of  very  similar  form  to  that  in  the  Mazarine  Bible ; 
and  it  has  been  found  in  the  books  printed  at  Cologne  by  ULric  Zell.  In  the 
Typographia  Cent.  XV.,  No.  74,  is  a  tracing  of  a  Bull  of  a  totally  different  form. 
It  is  from  the  Dante  of  1477,  printed  at  Venice.  Jansen  also  gives  one  (No.  261) 
from  paper  used  by  Jenson  at  Venice. 


ST.   CATHERINE   WHEEL. 

-   Having  minutely  described  this  mark  at  pp.  52-3,  we  need  only  here  notice  the 
fact  of  its  occurring  in  the  Spencer  and  Hibhert  copies  of  the  Ars  Memorandi. 
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CAR  OR  PLOUGH. 


The  Car  or  Chariot  waf3  the  Arms  of  the  Carara  Family. 

Whether  the  mark  found  in  the  Stowe  copy  of  the  fifth 
edition  of  the  Apocalypse  is  intended  to  represent  a  Car  or 
Plough,  we  know  not.  A  similar  mark,  though  shorter,  as  at 
side,  is  found  in  the  Account  Books  of  the  Hague  (Abbey  of 
Leeuwenhorst),  1416  to  1418;  also  in  Accounts  from  North 
Holland  and  Arkel  of  the  same  dates.  It  is  also  found  in 
Accounts  at  Harlem,  1447;  and  in  a  letter,  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  to  the  Bishop  of  Bath,  1467-73.  On  the  paper  of 
books  printed  during  the  fifteenth  century  it  occurs  but  very 
seldom.  That  given  in  the  Typographia  Cent.  X  V.,  No.  60, 
from  the  Valerius  Maximus  printed  by  Vindelin  de  Spira  in 
1471,  is  differently  formed  at  the  end,  as  also  is  that  in  the  Speculum  printed  by 
Eichel,  pi.  V. 

Our  second  tracing  is  taken  from  the  work  of  Jansen,  No.  131,  it  being  from  a 
copy,  as  he  states,  of  Augustinus  de  Civitate  Dei,  printed  at 
Mentz,  by  Peter,  Schoeffer,  in  1473.  It  may  be  correct,  but 
we  have  not  met  with  it  of  this  particular  form. 

We  could  give  many  varieties  of  this  peculiar  mark. 


CROSSES. 

The  plain  Cross,  as  in  one  of  the  Munich  copies  of  the  Ars  Memoranda,  we  have 
not  met  with  elsewhere.  Other  Crosses  of  various  forms  were  used  as  marks  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  in  the  tracings  in  the  ensuing  page. 
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No.  1  is  from  a  very  early  but  undated  Italian  Manuscript  we  met  with  some 
years  since;  No.  2,  from  the  Putte  and  Stryen  Accounts  of  1389,  at  the  Hague; 
No.  3,  from  those  of  the  Counts  of  Holland,  1408-9;  a  very  similar  mark  occurring  in 
a  letter,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1410-12);  No.  4 
is  from  a  letter,  in  the  Tower,  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  1452-3;  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7, 
are  from  early  Italian  Manuscripts.  Other  crosses,  of  various  shapes,  are  found  as 
Paper-Marks. 

CEOZIER. 

In  the  Munich  copy  of  the  Ars  Moriendi  we  find  the  Crozier,  see  pi.  S.  n.  2.  It 
is  of  very  uncommon  occurrence.  The  tracing  at  the  side  is  from  a  docu- 
ment at  Harlem,  dated  1432;  the  same  mark  beiug  also  found  ia  the 
Church  Register  of  that  place  for  the  year  1436.  One  of  different  form 
occurs  at  the  Hague,  in  the  Accounts  of  1470,  from  Bommenee.  "We  find 
the  Crozier,  with  Horn  appended  to  it,  in  books  printed  at  Cologne  by 
Bartholomeeus  de  Unckel  and  Conrad  de  Homborch;  see  Typographia 
Cent.  XV.,  No.  95. 
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FLEUR-DE-LIS. 

A  small  mark  in  one  of  the  Munich  copies  of  the  Ars  Memorandi  is  the  only 
instance  that  occurs  (as  far  as  we  know)  in  the  Block-Books  of  Germany. 

GRAPES. 

The  Account  Books  from  Amsterdam,  of  1431-33,  at  the  Hague,  afford  the  first 
and  only  instance  of  the  mark  of  the  form  of  that  in  the  tracing 
at  the  side,  if  it  can  come  under  such  denomination  of  Grapes. 
It  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  Tree,  unless  it  is  intended  for  a 
cluster  of  three  bunches  of  grapes,  a  form  it  may  be  supposed  to 
assume  when  reversed.  Varying  in  size,  but  retaining  the  form, 
the  single  bunch  of  Grapes  is  found  in  the  Accounts  from  Texel, 
1443,  and  Voorne,  1455.  That  occurring  in  the  8towe  copy  of  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  Apocalypse  differs  in  form  from  that  in  the 
Mazarine  Bible  of  about  1455,  from  which  the  subjoined  tracing  is  taken.   The  Grapes 

occur  in  books  printed  at  Mentz,  Strasburg,  and  Nurem- 
berg; see  Typographia  Cent.  XV.,  Nos.  44,  Q5,  67,  and  69. 
We  have  found  it  also,  varying  in  form  and  size,  in  books 
printed  at  Basle  and  Cologne,  and  in  the  productions  of 
Caxton ;  not,  however,  in  any  book  printed  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 


THE    HAND. 

The  small  Hand  is  found  in  the  Botfield  copy  of  the  Ars  Memorandi,  an  edition 
which  was  probably  not  issued  until  1470  or  1480,  so  that  we  do  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  add  to  what  we  have  already  written  upon  this  mark.  The  Hand,  differing  in 
form,  is  also  found  in  the  WilTts  copy  of  the  edition  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  1470. 

THE    THREE    MOUNTS. 

This  mark  occurs  in  the  Munich  and  Botfield  copies  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  editions 
probably  not  issued  until  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Though,  at  p.  58, 
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we  have  only  given  one  example  of  this  mark,  we  could  have  given  specimens 
shewing  a  great  variety  in  size  and  form,  ranging  in  date  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  to  almost  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centuries. 


P. 

We  have,  at  pp.  75-9,  entered  so  fully  into  the  purport  of  the  letter  P  mark, 
that  we  need  here  only  state  that  the  example  of  it  in  the  Lea  Wilson  copy  of  the 
edition  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  pi.  T.,  is  comparatively  of  late  fabric.  Of  those, 
however,  in  the  Munich  copies  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  pi.  S.,  it  is  not  fair  to  judge 
without  seeing  the  paper,  though  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  the  one.  No.  8,  is  not 
earlier  than  1470  or  1480. 

The  subjoined  mark  (No.  1)  will  be  recognised  as  occurring  sometimes  in  the 
works  printed  by  Richel  at  Basle  (see  plate  V.),  Schussler  at  Augsburg,  Conrad  de 
Homborch  at  Cologne,  Jenson  at  Venice,  and  in  books  printed  with  the  type 
containing  the  peculiarly-formed  and  well-known  letter  R.  The  earliest  instance  of 
our  meeting  with  the  mark  is  in  a  copy  of  Augustinus  de  Sancta  Vtrginitate,  a  small 
quarto  volume,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  by  Gutenberg  before  1460.  It  was 
also  the  only  mark  in  one  copy  of  the  Cathohcon  of  Balbi  of  that  date.  If  reversed, 
with  the  double  cross  below,  it  might  serve  as  a  P;  and  as  such  we  have  some- 
times been  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  have  been  intended  to  represent  the 
initial  for  Piccolomini,  Pope  Pius  II,  who  ascended  the  pontifical  chair  in  1458. 
As  it  is  now  placed  it  may  be  taken  for  a  D. 

Our  observations  have  been  drawn  to  this  mark  in  connexion  with  the  frequently 
used  letter  P,  in  consequence  of  our  meeting  with  the  adjoined  mark  (No.  2)  among 
the  tracings  made  by  Mr.  Ottley  from  the  Archives  at  Harlem,  to  the  side  of  which 
Mr.  Ottley  affixes  "1430,"  as  the  date  of  the  document  whence  he  took  it.  Now  that, 
if  tiirned  over,  might  be  taken  for  a  C  or  G. 
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PAIR    OF    SCALES. 

As  at  p.  59  we  have  before  noticed  this  mark,  we  will  merely  observe  that  the 
Scales,  in  the  Botfield  copy  of  the  Ars  Memorandi,  is  constantly  found  in  books 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 


RADIATED    STAR,   or    SUN. 

The  Wilks  copy  of  the  1470  edition  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  aifords  the  only 

instance  we  have  met  with  of  that  mark.  That 
in  the  Bohn  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
Apocalypse  is  of  a  different  form.  Through  the 
kindness  of  a  correspondent,  near  Coventry,  we 
are  enabled  to  give  the  mark  at  the  side.  It 
is  taken  from  one  of  the  Court  Rolls  of  the 
Manor  of  Ampleforth,  in  the  JSToi-th  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  dated  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Fourth.  The  initials  in  the  centre 
are  evidently  I.  H.  S. 


Having  now  come  to  a  conclusion  of  our  notices  on  the  various  Paper-Marks 
that  occur  in  the  several  copies  of  the  Block-Blocks  we  have  been  able  to  examine, 
we  much  fear  that  our  investigations  have  not  been  productive  of  that  result  which 
may  have  been  anticiiDated. 

On  entering,  comparatively,  a  new  field  of  antiquarian  research,  we  neither 
promised  much,  nor  boasted  of  our  abilities  to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusion  as 
to  the  precise  period  of  the  issue  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Block-Books,  by 
reference  to  the  marks  on  the  paper. 

We  have,  however,  scrupulously  placed  before  our  readers  nothing  but  what  has 
come  under  our  own  immediate  examination;  consequently,  as  may  be  supposed, 
our  means  of  investigation  have  been  very  confined,  the  duties  of  our  occupation 
in  business  not  permitting  that  undivided  attention  necessary  to  enable  us  to  make 
ourselves  masters  of  a  subject  of  such  unlimited  research  and  illustration. 
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The  revival  of  Art  and  Literature,  after  a  comparative  darkness  during  ten 
centuries,  was  tlie  herald  of  a  mechanical  power  destined  for  the  promulgation  of 
truth  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  was,  however,  at  the  commencement,  rather  a  revival  of  luxuries  among  the 
higher  classes.  Kings,  Princes,  and  Nobles,  revelled  in  the  gorgeous  decorations  of 
their  palaces,  their  persons,  and  their  attendants.  Cathedrals  and  churches  became 
the  source  of  employment  to  artists  weU  skilled  in  the  rudiments  of  Byzantine  Art. 
In  Italy,  Guido  da  Sienna,  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  others  of  their  period,  adorned 
the  walls  of  those  edifices  with  representations  of  scriptural  and  traditional  subjects 
by  painting;  soon  after  followed  by  the  sculptures  of  Ghiberti,  Pisano,  Donatello, 
Benedetto  da  Maiano,  and  other  men  equally  eminent. 

The  labours  of  the  Scribes,  the  Illuminators,  and  Miniature  Painters,  were  also 
again  called  into  operation.  The  Palaces  and  the  Cloisters  were  soon  the  receptacle 
of  classical,  historical,  and  biblical  manuscrij)ts,  rivalling  the  caligraphic  and  artistic 
skill  of  former  centuries. 

Those  luxurious  products  of  resuscitated  art  were,  however,  confined  to  a  few 
spots  in  the  globe.  They  tended  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  lower  classes  with  a 
feeling  rather  of  fear  than  of  reverence.  The  people  generally  were  stiU  in  the 
same  unenlightened  state  as  their  forefathers,  though  the  time  was  fast  approaching 
when  out  of  those  to  them  then  forbidden  luxuries,  would  arise  a  blessing  to 
enlighten  humanity. 

The  religious  dissensions  that  spread  over  all  parts  of  Europe  brought  forth 
po\^ers  destined  to  effect  a  change  in  the  faith,  not  merely  of  Kings,  Princes, 
and  Nobles,  but  of  Man  in  general,  and  to  create  an  almost  universal  thirst  for 
knowledge.  It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  Univer- 
sities began  to  be  established — the  spirit  of  popular  education  was  awakened.     The 
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advocates  of  Christianity  adopted  the  same  means  of  arousing  the  minds  of  the 
unenlightened  as  are  now  used  by  the  Missionaries  in  China,  Africa,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  One  of  the  earliest  methods  was  by  the  circulation  of  engraved  images 
of  Saints  and  representations  of  devotional  subjects.  These  were  probably  issued  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Soon  after  this,  the  Scriptures  were 
promulgated  by  means  of  pictorial  representations  of  many  of  the  histories  related 
in  the  Bible,  such  being  selected  as  were  most  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
untutored  mind.  Hence  the  works  that  have  formed  the  subject  of  these  volumes, 
works  bibliographically  known  as  Block-Books,  a  name  expressive  of  the  fact  that 
the  subjects  of  wliich  they  are  composed  were  engraved  on  blocks  of  wood. 

The  skill  displayed  in  the  designs  and  decorations  of  the  Manuscript  Bibles, 
Hours,  &c.,  executed  in  the  Low  Countries  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  is  far  superior  to  that  in  similar  productions  of  Germany  of  the  same 
period.  Many  of  the  miniature  paintings  in  the  Flemish  Books  of  Prayer,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  second  only  to  the  works  of  Giulio  Clovio 
and  other  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  the  Italian  school;  while  those  of  an 
earlier  period  bear  a  close  affinity  to  early  Norman,  French,  and  English  Art. 

The  Block -Books,  however,  cannot  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the  artistic  skill 
either  of  the  Low  Countries  or  of  Germany.  With  the  exception  of  the  earliest 
editions  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  the  Ars  Moriendi,  and  the  Cantica  Canticorum, 
they  can  be  regarded  as  little  more  than  the  rude  productions  of  the  ordinary 
wood-engravers  {Kartenmachers  and  Briefmahlers) ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  coarser 
engravings  in  the  lower  class  of  periodical  literature  of  the  present  day  are  to  be 
compared  with  the  better  designs  that  now  monthly  and  weekly  appear  in  the 
Journals  of  Art  and  Literature.  This  observation  is,  however,  more  applicable 
to  the  Block-Books  of  Germany  than  to  those  of  the  Low  Countries,  because  many 
of  the  former  were  issued  at  a  later  period,  when  Germany  abounded  with  artists, 
and  doubtless  with  men  more  skilled  in  the  art  of  wood-engraving  than  were  those 
by  whom  the  books  handed  down  to  us  were  executed. 

The  fact  that  there  were  no  less  than  eight  editions  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  all 
taken  fi-om  the  same  designs,  proves  that  they  were  circulated  to  a  great  extent. 
Thousands  of  impressions  may  have  been  distributed,  though  but  few  copies  have 
been  preserved.   They  probably  met  with  the  same  fate  as  many  of  the  copies  of  the 
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Bible  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  world  through  the  aid  of  various  Societies  for 
the  Distribution  of  the  Scriptures.  Cut  up  and  used  by  the  unenlightened,  in 
foreign  parts,  for  domestic  and  other  purposes*  it  may  be  a  question  whether  one 
out  of  a  thousand  outhved  its  first  owner.  Such  works,  however^  have  their 
mission;  and  the  one  seed  may  have  the  same  influence  in  furthering  the  object  for 
which  they  are  now  designed,  as  did  a  single  copy  of  the  many  Block-Books  issued 
among  a  people  with  whom  religious  dissensions  were  almost  their  only  occupation. 
The  Hollanders  and  Flemings  were  not  behind  other  countries  in  their  know- 
ledge of  biblical  history.  Though  Harlem,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges  were 
among  the  prominent  places  which  suffered,  like  Mentz  and  other  cities  in  Germany, 
during  the  religious  wars,  we  find  that  the  Bible  was  not  only  translated  into  the 
Flemish  or  Low  Dutch  language,  in.  prose,  but  also  in  verse,  the  author  of  the  latter 
living  at  Bruges.  I  refer  to  two  versions  of  the  Scriptures  as  having  come  under 
my  more  immediate  observation  at  the  sale  of  the  Heber  Collection  of  Manuscripts 
in  1836,  from  the  catalogue  of  which  the  subjoined  descriptions  are  taken,  the 
numbers  being,330  and  329.  They  were  purchased  for  the  British  Museum,  the  one 
for  £105,  and  the  other  for  £88.  45. 

"The  Bible,  in  Flemish  Verse,  called  the  Rym  Bibel.     By  Jacob  van 
Maerlandt  of  Damne,  near  Bruges,  in  Flanders." 

"  Manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  upon  vellum,  with  ornamented  capitals. 
This  metrical  version  of  the  Scriptures  was  completed  (according  to  an  ancient  copy 
of  this  MS.)  in  the  year  1270.  Except  the  Waldensian  translation  in  the  Provencal 
language,  it  is  consequently  the  most  ancient  version  in  existence,  in  the  vernacular 
idiom,  and  must  have  preceded  by  a  century  those  of  Raoul  de  Presles,  of  John 
Trevisa,  or  the  Hermit  of  Hampole." 

"  Bibel,  overgesbt  wten  Latin  in  Duytsche,  met  Historia  Scholastica." 

"  Manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century,  upon  vellum,  containing  the  five  books  of 
Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  four  books  of  Kings,  and  Tobit;  ornamented  with  an 
immense  number  of  curious  and  brilliantly  illuminated  miniatures. 

"This  translation  into  the  Flemish  or  Low  Dutch  language,  with  a  gloss,  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  first  that  appeared  in  prose  in  a  northern  idiom.  Portions 
of  it  were  issued  very  early  in  the  fourteenth  century;  consequently,  upwards  of 

*  I  recollect  hearing  that,  during  the  late  Caffre  war,  the  Bibles  and  tracts  distributed  by  the  Missionaries 
were  used  for  making  cartouches. 

r2 
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one  hundred  years  before  tlie  invention  of  Printing,  and  more  than  two  centuries 
previous  to  Luther's  new  version. 

"  The  text  was  ultimately  adopted  for  the  Bible  printed  at  Delft  in  1477." 

In  alluding  to  the  above  Manuscripts,  it  is  more  correct  to  state  that  they  are 
not  literal  translations  of  the  Bible,  but  rather  versions  of  the  Historia  Scholastica 
of  Peter  Comestor;  a  circumstance  that  does  not  affect  the  fact  of  the  Hollanders 
and  Flemings  being  as  far  advanced  in  biblical  literature  as  their  neighbours  in 
Germany. 


The  object  of  the  present  work  has  been  an  attempt  to  describe  more  fully  than 
has  hitherto  been  done,  the  various  editions  of  the  Block-Books,  noting,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  variations  in  each  edition.  In  order  that  my  readers  might  form  then- 
own  ideas  of  the  peculiar,  nay,  extraordinary  character  of  those  works,  the  notices 
of  their  contents  are  accompanied  with  fac-simUes  of  some  portion  of  each  work. 

Independently  of  the  great  interest  created  by  the  object  for  which  the  Block- 
Books  were  designed,  namely  the  Propagation  of  the  Scriptures  (being  indeed,  as 
it  were,  the  forerunner  of  the  Reformation),  they  are  extremely  valuable  as 
exhibiting  the  first  attempts  at  engraving  in  wood  in  the  form  of  books,  many  of 
them  having  preceded  the  invention  of  the  art  of  Printing  by  moveable  type. 

Holland,  in  claiming  to  itself  the  invention  of  that  art,  cannot  have  stronger 
evidence  than  the  plain  matter-of-fact  testimony  recorded  by  one  of  the  earliest 
printers  in  Germany,  Ulric  ZeU,  who,  when  causing  the  art  to  be  chronicled  in  1499, 
as  having  been  perfected  at  Mentz,  most  honourably,  and  evidently  intentionally, 
stated  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  Holland.  In  the  numerous  books  printed  by  Ulric 
ZeU,  no  aUusion  to  the  art  of  printing  occurs.  Unlike  those  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, the  colophons  of  his  productions  are  sUent  upon  the  subject.  It  will  be  found, 
however,  that  many  of  the  books  from  his  press  are  merely  copies  of  theological 
manuscripts,  written  many  years  before,  and  consequently  have  no  prefatory  matter 
from  the  pen  of  the  editor  or  printer.  They  more  frequently  end  in  the  usual  mode 
adopted  in  thousands  of  volumes  issued  during  the  fifteenth  century,  with  the  title 
of  the  work  preceded  by  the  word  'Explicit.'  Very  few  of  the  productions  of  Ukic 
ZeU  bear  his  name,  or  any  indication  of  place  or  date.     That  ZeU  must  have  been 
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well  acquainted  with  the  particulars  respecting  the  invention  of  printing,  is  more 
than  probable.  The  art,  however,  becoming,  as  it  were,  almost  immediately  prac- 
tised in  various  parts  of  Europe,  its  originator  was  lost  sight  of.  Zell,  no  doubt, 
exercised  the  art  many  years  before  1466,  in  which  year  he  printed  at  Cologne  an 
Exposition  upon  the  Fifth  Psalm  by  St.  Chrysostom.  It  is  the  earliest  book  that 
bears  the  name  of  Zell,  and  is  beheved  to  be  the  first  book  printed  at  Cologne,  the 
art  having  been  brought  to  that  city  by  him.  As  a  printer  he  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Donatuses,  of  which  he  made  mention  in  his  com- 
munication to  the  author  lOf  the  Cologne  Chronicle,  stating  that  those  works  were 
printed  many  years  before  the  art  was  brought  to  perfection  in  Germany.  He  could 
allude  to  no  others  than  those  printed  with  moveable  type ;  and  as  those  Donatuses 
are  printed  in  that  peculiarly  characteristic  type,  allowed  by  everybody  to  be 
Dutch,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  palnfi  of  the  acttial  origin  of  the  Art 
OF  Printing  could  he  ceded  to  any  other  country  hut  Holland. 

Subjoined  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  original  passage  from  the  Cologne 
Chronicle*  given  in  the  preceding  volume,  p.  177;  portions  of  it  having  been  trans- 
lated and  particularly  referred  to  in  the  remarks  preceding  the  notices  of  the 
Donatuses  issued  in  Holland,  vol.  i.  pp.  129-30. 

"Item.  This  most  revered  art  (of  printing)  was  first  discovered  at  Mentz  in 
Germany;  and  it  is  a  great  honour  to  the  German  nation  that  such  ingenious  men 
were  found  in  it.  This  happened  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  mccccxl;  and,  from  that 
time  till  the  year  mocccl,  the  art,  and  what  belongs  to  it,  was  rendered  more  perfect. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  mccccl,  which  was  a  golden  year  (or  Jubilee  year),  then 
men  began  to  j)rint ;  and  the  first  book  printed  was  a  Bible  in  Latin,  and  it  was 
printed  in  a  larger  character  than  that  in  which  men  now  print  mass-books." 

"Item,  although  the  art  is  [ivas'\  invented  at  Mayence  as  aforesaid,  in  the  manner 
it  is  now  commonly  used,  the  first  idea  originated,  however,  in  Holland,  from  the 
Donatuses,  which  were  printed  there  even  hefore  that  time;  and  from  out  of  them  is 
[has  heen~]  taken  the  leginning  of  the  aforesaid  art,  and  is  \]ias  heen']  invented  much 
more .  masterly  and  cunningly  than  it  was  according  to  that  same  method,  and  is 
become  more  and  more  ingenious." 

*  The  Cologne  Chronicle  was  not  printed  by  Ulric  Zell,  as  inadyertently  stated,  vol.  i.  p.  129.  In  lieu, 
therefore,  oi printed  by,  read  as  related  by. 
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In  my  endeavour  to  trace  tlie  same  character  in  the  xylographic  productions 
assigned  by  me  to  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  with  that  in  the  wood- 
engravings  illustrating  the  printed  works  issued  in  Holland  during  the  fifteenth 
century,  I  purpose  commencing  with  the  latest  of  the  works  referred  to,  and 
then  to  endeavour  to  discover  about  the  period  at  which  the  Block-Books  were 
issued.     So  likewise  in  respect  to  the  Printed  and  Block  productions  of  Germany. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  particular  notice,  that,  though  we  have  irrefragable  proof, 
in  the  celebrated  Psalter  of  1457,  of  printing  having  been  practised  in  that  year  at 
Mentz,  and  soon  after  in  other  cities  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  elsewhere,  no  work  has 
been  discovered,  as  having  been  printed  in  the  Low  Countries,  bearing  an  anterior 
date  to  1472*.  The  earliest  dated  book  printed  at  Harlem  (the  city  claiming  the 
invention  of  the  art)  bears  1483f ;  while  in  Amsterdam  printing  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  general  use  until  1523,  though  Santander  J  mentions  having  had  in 
his  possession  a  small  octavo  volume  printed  in  that  city,  which  he  considered  was 
issued  before  1500.  He  was  also  of  the  same  opinion  with  respect  to  another 
volume^,  printed  by  Pietersoen. 

Dee,  Bten  Boeck.     Printed  hy  Peter  van  Os,  at  Zwolle,  1488, 

is  the  first  work  that  comes,  I  think,  into  the  chronological  view  of  works  illus- 
trating, or  in  any  way  being  connected  with,  the  Block-Books.  This  work  has,  by 
way  of  fi'ontispiece,  a  wood-engraving,  impressed  from  portions  of  the  original 
wood-blocks  of  two  of  the  engraved  pages  of  one  of  the  early  editions  of  the  Biblia 
Pauper um  (see  fac-simile,  vol.  i.  plate  xliii.)     I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  work 

*  Antwerp,  1473;  Bruges,  1473;  Brussels,  1473;  Delft,  1477;  Gouda,  1477;  Harlem,  1483;  Leyden, 
1483 ;  Louvain,  1473. 

t  See  vol.  i.  p.  193,  note. 

+  '■  Tractatus  fratris  Dionysii  de  Conversione  Peccatoris,  qui  porte  effectivement  toutes  ces  marques 
caracteristiques  d'une  impression  faite  avant  I'an  1500."  Dictionnaire  Bibliographique,  3  torn.,  1807,  vol.  iii. 
p.  518. 

§  Id.  ih.,  p.  519. 
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in  which  any  of  those  old  blocks  were  used.  If  Peter  van  Os  became  possessed 
of  any  of  the  several  series  of  wood-blocks  used  for  that  work,  he  probably  found 
that  they  were  too  much  worn  to  be  available,  just  as  Veldener  did  with  respect  to 
those  of  the  Speculum,  and  consequently  they  were  either  destroyed  or  rejected. 

CoNSOLATio  Pecoatorum.     Printed  at  Harlem,  1484, 

is  a  remarkable  volume.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  second  dated  book  which  bears  proof 
of  having  been  printed  in  that  city.  Whether  the  Forrhulm  Novitiorum,  there 
printed  in  1483,  by  Johannes  Andreee  (Andriessen)  contained  any  engraved  illus- 
trations, I  know  not,  there  being  no  coj)y  of  that  work  in  this  country  to  which  I 
can  refer,  nor  am  I  able  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  type  with  which  it  is 
printed.  The  text  of  the  Consolatio  Pecoatorum,  is  illustrated  with  above  seventy 
wood-engravings,  of  two  of  which  we  have  given  fac-similes,  vol.  i.  plate  xliv.  By 
those  fac-similes  it  is  manifest  that  the  wood-blocks  from  which  the  impressions 
were  taken  must  have  been  in  a  most  deteriorated  condition,  the  borders  being 
much  broken,  and  the  designs,  in  various  parts,  materially  injured.  Such  is  the  case 
with  all  the  engravings  throughout  the  work;  consequently  I  am  fully  justified  in 
believing  that  the  blocks  must  have  been  in  use  very  many  years  before,  as 
otherwise  they  would  have  presented  a  very  different  appearance.  No  work  has  as 
yet  been  found  wherein  the  same  engravings  occur.  Their  resemblance  in  character 
and  execution  to  those  in  the  Bihlia  Pauperum  and  Speculum  is  too  remarkable  to 
pass  unnoticed;  but  the  fact  of  the  same  designs  being  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  almost  proves  that  the  engravings  were  not  originally  executed  for  the 
illustration  of  the  text :  independently  of  which,  many  of  the  illustrations  are  made 
up  of  several  blocks,  as  is  apparent  in  the  two  fac-similes  I  have  given,  each  of  the 
subjects  being  evidently  composed  of  four  detached  parts. 

It  is,  however,  more  to  the  peculiarly  characteristic  style  of  the  engravings  than 
to  the  period  when  the  illustrations  were  executed,  that  attention  is  especially 
requested.  The  early  editions  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  and  more  particularly  those 
of  the  Speculum,  exhibit  the  same  school  of  design  and  engraving.  The  circum- 
stance of  illustrations  in  so  similar  a  style  being  found  in  one  of  the  two  earliest 
known  typographical  productions  of  Harlem,  proves  that  the  art  of  wood-engraving 
was  practised  in  that  city  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  is  generally  supposed. 
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The  Gonsolatio  Peceatorum  was  probably  printed  by  Jacob  Bellaert,  it  being  in 
the  same  type  as  the  Dutch  edition  of  the  Bartholomceus  de  Proprietatihus  lierum, 
■which  appeared  in  the  following  year,  bearing  his  name  in  the  colophon  as  the 
printer.  As  further  illustrative  of  the  xylographic  art  being  exercised  in  Harlem, 
the  edition  of  the  Bartholomseus  is  equally  interesting,  owing  to  its  containing 
eleven  wood-engravings,  one  of  which  is  given  in  fac-simile,  plate  xlv.  It  repre- 
sents the  five  ages  of  man,  the  design  and  execution  of  the  others  being  much 
in  the  same  style. 

The  "  BoEc  DEs  Gulden  Throes",  issued  at  Harlem  in  1484,  was  also  evidently 
printed  by  Bellaert,  as  on  the  last  leaf  the  same  woodcut  device,  the  arms  of  the 
city  of  Harlem,  but  withoiit  a  border,  occurs  as  in  the  Bartholomseus.  It  is  also 
in  the  same  type,  but  has  only  thirty^nine  lines  in  a  full  page  in  lieu  of  forty. 
The  text  is  illustrated  with  some  small  wood-engravings,  in  the  same  style  as 
those  in  the  other  Harlem  books  already  mentioned. 

Inasmuch  as  Gerard  and  Claes  Leeu  used  at  Antwerp,  in  1487  and  1488,  type 
obtained  from  the  same  matrices  as  that  from  which  Jacob  BeUaert  of  Harlem  was 
supplied,  the  place  of  its  manufacture  becomes  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  This  is  a 
point,  as  far  as  relates  to  Harlem,  of  some  typographical  interest;  because,  in  the 
event  of  any  book  being  found  to  be  i^rinted  with  type  of  the  same  fount  as  was 
in  use  at  Antwerp  before  1484,  we  could  not  do  otherwise  than  consider  the  type 
then  used  at  Harlem  to  have  been  obtained  from  Antwerp,  in  the  absence  of  one 
with  an  earher  date  from  Harlem. 

Of  the  Life  of  Christ,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1487  by  Gerard  Leeu,  and  in  1488 
by  Claes  Leeu,  I  have  given  fuU.  particulars  in  my  first  volume,  pp.  192-8,  with  the 
view  of  shewing  that  the  engraved  illustrations  in  both  editions  were  impressed 
from  the  same  wood-blocks,  and  that  some  of  them  had  been  also  used  for  the 
smaU  Block-Book  described  in  the  same  volume  from  the  work  of  Heinecken.  I 
have  since  found  that  the  same  blocks  were  agata  used  for  two  other  editions*  of 


^to'- 


*  A  copy  of  that  printed  by  Eckert  von  Homborcli  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  sale,  in  1856,  of  a  portion 
of  the  Shakesperian  Collection  of  Books  formed  by  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq.  Of  the  one  printed  by 
Peter  van  Os  de  Breda,  a  copy  was  sold,  in  the  same  year,  in  the  library  of  the  late  N.  Hill,  Esq.,  of  the 
Koyal  Society  of  Literature.  Bound  up  with  it  was  a  copy  of  the  Boec  des  Gulden  TJiroes,  printed  at  Harlem 
m  1484.     llie  volume  is  now  in  my  possession. 
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the  Vita  Christi.  The  one  was  printed  by  Peter  van  Os  of  Breda,  at  ZwoUe,  in 
1495,  wherein  the  jrnnter  states,  in  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  colophon,  that 
he  had  used  the  same  type  and  woodcuts  as  had  been  employed  in  the  previous 
edition  at  Antwerp  in  1487: 

Coe  jtooU  At  Zwoll 

gijeprcnt  6p  mij  peter  os  ban  33l'elJa  mit  printed  by  me  Peter  Os  of  Breda  with 

W  Selue  litter  eitSe  figuren  Daer  StJ  Cant  the  same  letter  and  figures  as  they  at  Ant- 

toerpe  eerst  mete  gljeprent  Sijn  getoerst  kt.  werp  first  with  them  printed  have  been  (kc. 

•Sljeepnt  Int  laer  On£S  Ijeeren  mcccc  Finished  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  mcccc 

xcv.  Hen  ttointlrt)ften  Dad)  in  noitembri.  xcv.  the  twentieth  day  in  november. 

^tQ  gracias.  Deo  gracias. 

The  other  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  by  Eckert  von  Homhorch,  in  1521,  the  type 
being  of  similar  character,  but  not  from  the  same  matrices. 

Here,  then,  is  a  proof  that  the  same  wood-blocks  were  used  for  what,  according 
to  the  description  given  of  it  by  Heinecken,  pp.  429-31,  comes  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  a  Block-Book,  having  been  afterwards  employed  successively  by  three 
different  printers  at  Antwerp  and  one  at  ZwoUe,  from  1487  to  1521,  an  interval  of 
thirty-four  years!  And  yet  the  impressions  in  the  edition  of  1521,  after  having 
been  used  for  four  editions,  do  not  manifest  anything  like  the  same  appearance  of 
decay  as  the  wood-engravings  in  the  Consolatio  Peccatorum  printed  at  Harlem 
in  1484. 

Dte  Spiegel  onser  behoudinisse.    Printed  by  Veldener  at  Culembourg,  1483, 

is  the  next  work  that  comes  under  notice,  in  consequence  of  the  same  wood-blocks 
as  were  used  for  the  four  earlier  editions  of  the  Speculum  being  employed  in  the 
illustration  of  the  text. 

It  was  in  the  colophon*  to  the  Formidoe.  Epistolares,  issued  by  Veldener  in  1476, 
at  Louvain,  that  he  advertised  his  abilities  as  a  wood-engraver,  type-founder,  and 
as  one  well  skilled  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  art  of  printing.  Accordingly, 
we  should  be  justified  in  considering  that  the  small  and  remarkably  neat  type  used 
in  his  edition  of  the  Fasciculus  Temporum,  of  1476,  at  Louvain,  was  cut  or  cast 
by  him,  as  also  that  used  in  the  books  afterwards  issued  by  him  elsewhere,  though 
they  do  not  by  any  means  exhibit  any  improvement  in  his  art. 

*  An  extract  from  the  colophon  is  given,  vol.  i.  p.  190. 
VOL.  TIT.  ,  S 
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I  have,  in  my  first  volume,  pp.  188-91,  entered  fully  upon  the  tyi:)ographical 
productions  of  Veldener,  from  the  circumstance  that  fifty-six  of  the  original  wood- 
blocks which  had  been  used  for  the  four  editions  of  the  Siieculum,  were  employed 
for  the  edition  under  consideration.  With  the  exception  of  the  twelve  designs  not 
used  in  the  four  editions,  the  engravings  could  scarcely  be  recognised  as  the  same, 
in  consequence  of  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  wood-blocks,  independently  of 
the  coarse  manner  in  which  the  impressions  have  been  worked  off,  though  possibly 
the  press- work  of  all  the  existing  copies  may  not  be  equally  bad.  The  design  given 
in  plate  xliii.  is  a  fac-simile  of  one  of  the  additional  designs,  and  in  which  it  is  seen 
that  only  a  few  breakages  occur,  the  block  not  having  been  much  used. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  Veldener  may  have  been  the  engraver  of  the 
designs  used  in  the  8peculuin.  There  is,  I  believe,  very  little  known  of  his  life, 
more  than  that,  during  an  interval  of  seven  years  (1476  to  1483),  he  followed  the 
occupation  of  a  printer  at  Louvain,  Utrecht,  and  Culembourg,  besides  having 
previously  exercised  the  art  at  Cologne. 

Though  Veldener  tells  us  that  he  practised  the  business  of  a  wood-engraver,  the 
Historia  Crucis  issued  by  him  at  Culembourg  in  the  same  year  (1483)  as  his  edition 
of  the  Speculum,  is  the  only  work  from  his  press  that  is  illustrated  with  wood- 
engravings.  These  are  executed,  as  I  have  had  occasion  particularly  to  notice, 
vol.  i.  p.  191,  in  a  very  coarse  style,  totally  different  from  the  style  of  the  wood- 
blocks used  in  the  Speculum,  and  not  at  all  tending  to  support  the  suggestion 
made;  though,  at  the  same  time,  the  difference  in  style  may  be  attributed  more  to 
the  artist  employed  in  the  design  than  to  the  engraver,  the  latter  strictly  adhering 
to  the  lines  drawn  on  the  wood,  however  rude  or  grotesque  they  might  be. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  work  of  a  later  date  than  1483  having  been  printed  by 
Veldener;  consequently,  as  he  was  a  man  evidently  active,  though  migratory,  in  his 
professional  occupations,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  he  took  to  some  other 
occupation,  or  that  he  died  about  that  time. 

Supposing,  therefore,  that  Veldener  was  in  early  life  a  wood-engraver,  and  that 
he  died  about  1485,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  he  would  have  been  twenty-five 
years  old  in  1435,  about  the  period  when  the  wood-blocks  for  the  Speculum  may 
have  been  commenced. 

The  possession,  by  Veldener,  of  a  certain  number  of  engTaved  blocks,  forming 
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evidently  a  portion  of  the  same  series  as  was  designed  for  the  Speculum,  and  yet 
not  used  for  that  work  when  first  pubhshed,  is  a  point  that  may  be  brought  forward 
in  support  of  his  having  been  the  engraver  of  them,  on  the  presumption  that,  as 
they  were  not  used,  he  had  retained  possession  of  them.  Had  Veldener  employed 
those  previously  unused  wood-blocks  in  any  of  his  publications,  there  might  have 
been  some  ground  for  believing  him  to  have  engraved  them.  His  possession,  how- 
ever, of  the  whole  series,  cut  iip,  and  in  a  sadly  mutilated  state  (except  those 
previously  named),  induces  me  to  think  that  he  obtained  them  in  the  course  of  his 
trade,  as  is  done  at  the  present  day,  in  consequence  of  the  decease  of  their  previous 
owner,  or  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  establishment  in  which  the  four  editions  of 
the  Speculum  had  been  printed. 

Heinecken,  p.  458,  in  opposing  the  views  of  Meerman,  who,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  Harlem,  considered  the  designs  in  the  Speculum  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Coster,  expresses  an  opinion  in  favour  of  Veldener  having  been  either  the  engraver, 
or  the  person  who  had  got  them  executed,  and  observes,  p.  489,  "  II  est  connu  par 
toutes  les  productions  que  nous  avons  de  ce  Veldener,  qu'il  etoit  grand  amateur 
d'images.  S'il  ne  gravoit  pas  lui-m§me,  il  avoit  certainement  des  graveurs  k  ses 
services." 

The  few  wood-cuts  used  in  the  two  editions  of  the  Fasciculus  Temporum,  issued 
by  Veldener  in  1476  and  1480,  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  issued  in  the  Speculum. 

I.  LUDOVICI      PoNTANI      DE      RoMA      SiNGULARIA      IN     CaUSIS     CrIMINALTBUS. 

Pii  Secundi  Optjscula. 

II.  GuLIELMtrS   DE   SaLICETO  DE    SaLIJTE  CORPORIS. — JoHANNES   DE  TuRRECREMATA 

DE  Salute  Anim^. — Latjdationes  Homeric^,  Pii  Secundi  Prefatione. 

The  two  volumes  comprising  the  above  works  are  particularly  noticed,  vol.  i. 
pp.  181-7.    The  copy*  of  the  Saliceto,  &c.  (mentioned  p.  182),  having  again  accident- 

*  In  note,  p.  182,  in  the  fiist  volume,  I  liave  particularly  referred  to  the  purchase  of  that  copy.  As  it  was 
bought  at  my  request,  it  was  arranged  by  the  late  Mr.  Appleyard,  then  the  Librarian  of  Earl  Spencer,  that,  in 
the  event  of  its  agreeing  with  the  copy  at  Althorp,  I  was  to  have  it,  my  intention  being  to  transfer  it  to  the 
British  Museum,  our  National  Library  not  possessing  a  copy  of  either  work.  The  arrangement  not  having  been 
made  known  to  Lord  Spencer  by  the  late  Mr.  Appleyard  or  myself,  the  book  (being  considered  as  a  duplicate 
of  that  at  Althorp)  was  publicly  sold  in  January  1857,  when  it  was  purchased  by  M.  Libri,  who  immediately 
placed  the  volume  in  my  hands.  It  could  not  have  fallen  into  the  possession  of  one  more  capable  of  appreciating 
its  peculiar  typographical  interest.     Though  the  copy  in  the  Spencer  library  is  a  remarkably  fine  one,  yet, 
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ally  come  under  my  immediate  inspection,  I  was  induced  to  apply  to  Earl  Spencer 
to  allow  his  copies  of  the  two  volumes  to  be  brought  to  London,  in  order  that  I 
might  correct  some  slight  inaccuracies  occurring  in  the  paginal  references  to  the 
water-marks  in  plates  O  and  P,  from  those  volumes.  Lord  Spencer  most  kindly 
acceded  to  my  request.  Accordingly,  I  am  enabled  to  avail  myself  of  this  favourable 
opportunity  for  making  a  few  additional  observations  on  the  volumes  under 
consideration. 

The  Pontanus  de  Roma,  as  stated  at  p.  181,  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of 
press-work.  In  lieu,  however,  of  altering  the  few  inaccuracies*  alluded  to,  that 
occur  in  the  references  of  the  water-marks  in  plate  O,  the  subjoined  table  gives  the 
collation  of  the  fifty-nine  leaves  forming  the  volume;  the  collation  not  only  shewing 
the  printing  of  the  work  by  single  sheets  and  gatherings  intermixed,  but  serving  to 
rectify  the  references  in  plate  O,  the  particular  water-mark  that  occurs  on  each  leaf 
being  noted. 


WATEB-MABKS. 

LEAF. 

LEAP. 

WATEK-MAl^KS. 

WATER-MAEKS. 

LEAF. 

LEAF. 

WATER-MKS. 

1 

Single  sheet 

2 

Anchor 

Unicorn 

31 

Single  sheet 

82 

Anchor 
Anchor 

3 
5 

7 

4 
6 

8 

Anchor 

Anchor 

33 
34 
35 

Gathering  of 
Six  leaves 

38 
37 
36 

Y 
Y 

Anchor 

9 

10 

39 

Single  sheet 

40 

Anchor 

11 

13 

Bull's  Head 

41 

Gathering  of 

44 

13 

14 

P 

Anchor 

42 

Four  leaves 

43 

Y 

15 

I  Gathering  of 

18 

45 

Single  sheet 

46 

Y 

Arms    . 

16 

J    Four  leaves 

17 

Fleur-de-lis 

47 

56 

19 
21 

22 

Single  sheet 

Gathering  of 
Six  leaves 

20 
26 
25 

Y 

Bull's  Head 
BuU's  Headt 

Y       . 

48 
49 
50 

Gathering  of 
Ten  leaves 

55 
54 
53 

Y 
Y 

Anchor 

23 

24 

BuU's  Head 

51 

52 

Y 

27 

Single  sheet 

28 

57 

Single  leaf 

Unicom 

29 

3) 

30 

P       . 

58 
59 

S3 

S3 

typographically,  the  now  Lihri  copy  is  more  valuable ;  because,  independently  of  its  having  the  blank  leaf  at 
the  commencement,  wanting  in  the  Spencer  copy,  it  bears  the  subjoined  inscription,  in  a  large  monastic  hand- 
writing, on  the  reverse  of  the  last  leaf.  On  the  upper  part,  "  vj  gross  monete  flandrie  :"  on  the  lower  part, 
_"LiBEK  mgI  guilhelmi  DE  ScHouDEE :  Canonici  In  veris.     Anno  1484." 

*  Those  inaccuracies  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  pencil  memoranda  on  the  original  tracings  not 
having  been  very  clear.  When,  about  ten  years  ago,  I  had  the  marks  in  plates  0  and  P  lithographed,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  verifying  the  accuracy  of  the  references. 

t  The  Bull's  Head  is  not  among  those  in  plate  0.  I  did  not  find  it  among  the  original  tracings.  It  is  of 
small  size,  with  double  cross  above. 
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By  the  preceding  collation  it  is  seen  that  the  mark  of  the  Anchor  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  first  six  sheets;  and  as  the  paper  on  which  that  mark  is  found  is  all  of  the 
same  firm  quality,  it  almost  proves  the  use,  when  commencing  the  printing  of  the 
work,  of  some  fresh  stock  of  paper;  the  other  paper  employed  being  of  a  mixed 
quahty,  some  sheets  being  much  thinner  than  others.  Sheet,  folios  47  and  56,  the 
first  of  the  last  gathering,  is  of  a  remarkably  coarse  texture  and  brown  colour, 
unlike  any  other  in  the  volume.  The  Spencer  copy  has  a  blank  leaf  at  the 
commencement;  but,  though  the  paper  of  that  leaf  is  of  the  same  period,  it  does  not 
form  the  corresponding  half-sheet  with  either  of  the  three  single  leaves  at  the  end : 
those  aU  differ  in  make,  thus  proving  the  half-sheets  to  have  been  printed 
separately. 

Having  given  the  collation  of  the  Pontanus  de  Roma,  &c.,  I  subjoin  that  of  the 
Spencer  copy  of  the  Saliceto,  &c.,  several  inaccuracies  also  occurring  in  plate  P,  in 
the  paginal  references  to  the  marks  taken  from  that  copy.  In  that  plate  it  is  seen 
that  the  Opuscula  of  Pius  Secundus,  following  the  Saliceto,  is  placed  before  it,  owing 
to  the  marks  having  been  jointly  collated  with  the  Hihhert  copy,  which  was 
separately  bound,  and  formed  a  volume  of  ten  leaves.  The  Saliceto  and  the  Opus- 
cula {Laudationes  HomericcB)  of  Pius  Secundus  form,  as  here  seen,  a  volume  of 
twenty-four  leaves,  in  two  gatherings  of  twelve  leaves  each. 


FIEST    GATHERING. 


SECOND    GATHERING. 


WATER-MAEK. 


WATER-MABK. 


WATER- MARK. 


WATER-MARK. 


1 

3 

3 

Keys 

4 

Keys 

5 

Keys 

6 

Gathering 

>■  of  Twelve  < 

leaves. 


12 
11 
10 


Anclior 

Keys 

Anclior 


Keys 
Keys 


L 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 


Gathering 

>  of  Twelve  < 

leaves. 


24 


21 
20 
19 


Y 
Y 

Arms  of  France 


The  Spencer  copy  wants  the  first  leaf,  a  blank  one  forming  the  half-sheet  of  leaf 
12,  which  is  of  a  much  coarser  texture  than  any  other  in  the  volume;  from  which 
it  is  evident  that  a  sheet  of  coarse  paper  was  specially  selected  for  the  outside 
blank  leaf;  the  same  peculiarly  coarse  paper  having  been  also  employed  for  leaves  1 
and  12  in  the  Lihri  copy,  of  which  are  also  subjoined  the  collation  and  note  of  the 
water-marks. 
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FIRST 

GATHERING. 

SECOND    GATHERING. 

WATKR-MiUK. 

LEAF. 

LEAF. 

WATEn-MAnK. 

WATER-MARK. 

LEAF. 

LEAF. 

■WATEIt-MAIlK. 

Keys 

Anchor 

Keys 

1    ■>,                     r    12 

3  r;J"-7j  10 

y  of  iwelve  •< 

leaves. 

5  o 

6  J                       I     7 

Anchor 

Keys 

Anchor 

Y 
Y 
Y 

13  -|                       c 

14  ^    ,     . 

Gathering 

^  of  Twelve  - 
leaves. 

18    J 

24 
23 
22 
2.1 
20 
19 

Y 
Y 
Y 

It  is  here  seen  that  in  the  Libri  copy  the  only  mark  occurring  in  the  paper 
of  the  Opuscula,  forming  the  last  ten  leaves,  is  the  Y.  Such  was  also  the  case  in 
the  Hihhert  copy  separately  bound. 


On  comparing  the  text  of  the  Opuscula  following  the  Pontanus  de  Roma  with 
that  in  the  Saliceto,  I  was  astonished  at  finding  that  four  pages  corresponded  in 
both  works;  and  on  minutely  examining  the  type,  I  discovered,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  trifling  alteration  in  the  last  line  of  one  of  the  pages,  the  text  had 
not  been  recomposed.  The  text  on  the  reverse  of  folios  48  and  on  the  recto  of  folio 
49  in  the  Pontanus,  occupies  the  reverse  of  folio  13  and  the  recto  of  folio  14  in  the 
Saliceto;  the  only  alteration  being,  that,  in  lieu  of  the  word  "Explicit,"  at  the  close 
of  the  recto  of  folio  14,  in  the  Saliceto,  occur  the  words  "hec  Lactantius;"  that 
alteration,  no  doubt,  arising  from  the  two  pages  having  been  used  as  the  final  ones 
to  the  treatise  of  Saliceto.  So  also  the  last  two  pages  of  the  Laudationes  Eomericce, 
following  the  Saliceto,  occupy  the  reverse  of  folio  54  and  the  recto  of  folio  55, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  Opuscula  of  ^neas  Silvius  at  the  close  of  the  Pontanus. 

I  can  only  account  for  this  extraordinary  and  most  unusual  occurrence  by 
supposing  that  the  printer,  while  occupied  in  composing  the  Opuscula  following  the 
Pontanus,  found  that  the  four  pages  of  text  would  appropriately  serve  for  the  two 
final  pages  of  the  Scdiceto  and  the  Laudationes  Homericce,  which  he  was  then  also 
about  to  print.  Consequently  he  reserved  the  ah-eady  composed  pages  as  then 
employed.  The  matter  may  have  been  selected  from  the  manuscript  of  the  latter 
work  as  an  appropriate  addition  to  the  Opuscula  following  the  Pontanus. 

It  may  be  here  interesting  to  notice,  that,  in  the  Public  Library  at  Harlem* 

*  "  II  est  assez  remarquable  que  la  bihliotheque  de  la  ville  de  Haarlem  possede  encore  un  manuscrit  du 
XV'  siecle,  provenant  de  la  collection,  de  la  Commanderie  des  Chevaliers  de  St.  Jean,  ^tabUe  dans  cette  ville,  ou 
Ton  trouve  aussi  cette  singuliere  reunion  des  ouvrages  de  Saliceto,  de  Turrecremata,  et  de  Pie  II,  comme  dans 
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there  is  a  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth  century  comprising  the  Saliceto  and  other 
treatises  in  the  order  as  printed. 

The  two  volumes  under  consideration  are,  comparatively  speaking,  little  known 
in  the  annals  of  typography.  They  have  been  very  superficially  noticed  by  Biblio- 
graphers. Brunet*  merely  alludes  to  the  Pontanus  de  Roma,  considering  it  as  an 
edition  composed  of  forty-four  leaves,  and  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
Opuscula  in  the  volume.  He  does  not  describe  the  Saliceto;  but  under  the  works 
of  Homer  he  enters  (vol.  ii.  p.  619)  the  Laudationes  Homericce  (as  I  have  termed 
it),  stating  the  latter  to  form  a  part  of  the  Saliceto,  quoting  at  the  same  time  the 
sale  of  the  Hibbert  (subsequently  the  Heber)  copy  of  that  portion  of  the  volume. 

No  other  work  has  been  discovered  wherein  the  large  type  used  in  the  Pontanus 
de  Roma  has  been  employed.  That  type  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  and  though 
a  little  larger  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  used  in  the  Mazarine  Bible; 
while  at  the  same  time,  as  noticed  vol.  i.  p.  183,  it  carries  with  it,  in  the  charac- 
teristic formation  of  the  letter  t,  evidence  of  its  having  been  the  production  of 
Holland  or  the  Low  Countries. 

The  extraordinary  resemblance,  therefore,  of  the  type  to  that  used  in  the 
Mazarine  Bible,  leads  me  to  conjecture  that  it  was  the  first  essay  by  the  man 
John  in  the  art  of  cutting  or  casting  type,  when  in  the  employ  of  Lawrence 
Coster.  Junius  states  that  the  assistant  John,  whose  surname  he  suspected  was 
"Faustus,"  afterwards  settled  at  Mentz,  where  he  may  have  been  employed  by 
Gutenberg. 

Some  work,  or  even  the  printing  of  a  Bible  in  that  type,  may  have  been  in  contem- 
plation in  consequence  of  the  successful  sale  of  the  Donatuses,  the  preparation  of  the 
type  being  entrusted  to  the  assistant  John.  In  the  mean  time  Lawrence  Coster  dies, 
and  John  avails  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  decamping  with  as  much  of  the 

le  volume  de  M.  Renouard,  avec  leur  contenu  si  varie  de  m^decine,  de  morale,  de  litterature,  et  de  poesie,  et 
parfaitemant  dans  le  meme  ordre  que  dans  I'imprim^.  II  se  pourrait  done  bien  que  le  successeur  de  Coster,  lie 
d'amiti^  avec  I'un  des  Chevaliers  de  St.  Jean  k  Haarlem,  eut  vu  ce  manuscrit  aupres  de  lui  et  se  soit  trouv^  par 
son  intervention  en  etat  d'imprimer,  peu  apres  la  publication  manuscrite,  un  ouvrage  dont  on  pouvait  attendre 
un  grand  d^bit,  et  d'en  r^pandre  ensuite  les  exemplaires  oomme  des  manuscrits;  de  sorte  que  I'ouvrage  en 
question  aurait  pu  etre  mis  sous  presse  par  le  successeur  de  Coster  a  Haarlem,  quelques  annees  avant  I'epoque 
avancee  par  M.  Renouard  comme  elle  de  la  publication.  Cependant  nous  ne  voulons  pas  insister  la-dessus,  nous 
voulons  admettre  que  le  livre  a  ^te  imprime  en  1467." 

Argument  des  Allemands  en  faveur  de  leur  pretention  a  VInvention  de  V Imprinierie.  Par  A.  de  Vries ; 
trad,  du  Hollandais  par  J.  Noordzieh.     La  Haye,  1845,  8vo.,  pp.  170-1. 

*  Manuel  du  Libraire.     Paiis,  1843,  vol.  iii.  p.  810. 
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materials  as  were  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  then  secret  art,  with  which  he  had 
become  acquainted  while  in  the  service  of  his  late  master.  Thus  the  character  of 
the  type  used  in  the  Mazarine  Bible  may  have  derived  its  origin  from  the  large 
type  used  in  the  Pontanus  de  Roma. 

In  respect  to  the  smaller  type  employed  in  the  two  works,  I  have  (vol.  i.  pp.  185-6) 
very  clearly,  I  think,  shewn  its  connexion  (as  previously  stated  by  M.  Renouard), 
with  that  used  in  the  Doctrinale  of  twenty-nine  lines;  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to 
add  more  upon  that  point.  It  is  also  quite  clear  that  neither  of  the  volumes  could 
have  appeared  earlier  than  1458,  as  each  work  contains  contributions  from  the  pen 
of  J]]neas  Silvius,  who  did  not  ascend  the  Pontifical  Chair  until  that  time.  The  use, 
however,  of  that  type,  or  type  of  precisely  the  same  character,  was  not  confined  to 
the  Doctrinale.  It  was  employed  for  an  edition  of  the  Catonis  Disticha  and  for 
four  or  more  editions  of  the  Donatus;  editions  which  may  fairly,  in  the  absence  of 
others  not  yet  discovered,  be  considered  as  those  mentioned  by  Ulric  Zell  as  having 
been  printed  in  Holland  before  the  art  was  practised  in  Germany.  While  making 
this  observation,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  were  also  editions  of  those 
Elementary  Treatises  in  type  the  same  as,  or  similar  to,  that  used  in  the  fourth 
(Second  Dutch)  edition  of  the  Speculum;  and  though  I  have  been  very  cautious  in 
arguing  as  to  the  identity  of  the  type  in  the  fac-simUe  from  a  fragment  of  an  edition 
of  the  Doctrinale,  plate  xxv..  No.  ii.,  editions  were  also  most  probably  printed  in 
the  same  type  as  the  first  three  editions  of  the  Speculum. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  that  the  editions  of  the  Doctrinale,  Donatus, 
and  the  Catonis  Disticha,  executed  in  the  same  or  similar  type  to  that  used  ia  the 
Pontanus  de  Roma  and  Saliceto,  were  issued  by  the  same  party  as  the  Donatuses 
in  the  same  type  as  was  used  in  the  Speculum,  or  very  similar  to  it. 

Some  remarkable  event  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  large  and  coarse  type 
having  remained  unemployed ;  and  the  use  of  the  other  type  may  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  employment  of  the  types  of  the  Speculum  for  the  Donatuses. 
Consequently  those  types  may  have  remained  unused  for  many  years,  their 
re-employment  having  been  caused  by  some  particular  occurrence,  such  as  the 
death  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  had  belonged,  the  types  then  passing  into  other 
hands  together  with  the  other  printing  materials  and  remaining  stock  of  paper. 

There  is  a  smaU  quarto  work  in  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer,  intitled  "Agenda 
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Ecclesim  3£oguntinensis."  It  was  issued  at  Mentz,  and  bears  the  date  1480.  It  is 
fully  described*  in  the  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  iii.  pp.  146-7.  The  black  type 
there  used  is  precisely  of  the  same  character  as  that  in  the  Mazarine  Bible,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  having  heen  much  injured  ly  use,  the  whole  volume,  as  Dr.  Dibdin 
observes,  presenting  "extreme  unskilfulness  of  the  press-work." 

The  type  used  in  that  little  volume  is  believed  to  have  been  the  same  as  had 
been  previously  employed  for  the  Mazarine  Bible,  supposed  to  have  been  commenced 
as  early  as  1450.  We  there  have,  therefore,  if  such  was  the  case,  a  remarkably 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  reappearance  of  types  after  an  interval  of  many  years. 

I  now  refer  to  the  paper  used  in  the  two  works  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  discussion.  I  have,  in  platesf  0  and  P,  given  the  various  water-marks 
that  occur  in  the  Bpencer  copies  of  those  works.  It  is  there  seen  that  the  peculiarly 
formed  Y  is  the  most  frequent  mark  in  the  Saliceto,  while  those  in  the  Pontanus  de 
Roma  present  a  greater  variety.  It  is  also  clearly  seen,  on  reference  to  the  several 
preceding  plates  of  the  marks  from  the  editions  of  the  Speculum,  that  those  in 
the  two  works  are  of  the  same  peculiar  character.  The  greater  portion  of  those 
marks  are  found  in  works  printed  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  some  in  works  issued 
at  Cologne  by  Ulric  Zell.  Not  so,  however,  the  large  Y  of  that  particular  form, 
though  it  is  occasionally  found  in  books  from  the  press  of  Ketelaer  and  Leempt  at 
Utrecht^.  It  was  not,  like  many  other  marks,  in  general  use  in  Holland  and  the 
Low  Countries. 

A  great  portion  of  the  sheets  in  the  Spencer,  Hihhert,  and  Rendorp  copies  of  the 
Third  (Second  Latin)  Edition  of  the  Speculum  bear  that  mark;  while  it  is  remark- 
able, that,  in  the  paper  used  for  the  Harlem  copy  of  the  Fourth  (Second  Dutch) 
Edition,  the  marks  are  of  a  totally  different  character.  Such,  however,  may  not  be 
the  case  in  other  copies  of  that  edition. 

If  the  types  used  in  the  Pontanus  de  Roma  and  the  Scdiceto  had,  from  some 
extraordinary  event,  been  put  by,  and  not  touched  for  a  number  of  years,  the  same 
may  have  been  the  case  with  the  paper  on  which  those  works  are  printed.     We  all 

.*  It  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Bibliographical  Decameron,  vol.  iii.  pp.  348,  note. 

t  Those  plates  were  executed  many  years  ago,  and  do  not  generally  shew  the  fastenings  of  the  marks  to 
the  sieve.  This  is  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  tracing  the  marks,  the  blackness  of  the  printing  rendering  them 
unusually  indistinct. 

X  At  page  80  I  inadvertently  omitted  to  notice  the  use  of  the  Y  in  the  books  from  the  press  of  Ketelaer 
and  Leempt. 

VOL.  III.  T 
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know  how  often  it  happens  that  parcels  are  tied  up,  and  remain  unopened  for  very- 
many  years,  until  some  circumstance  occurs  when  the  contents  are  again  brought 
into  use. 

Confirmatory  of  this  observation,  a  more  striking  example  could  not  be  adduced 
than  that  of  my  having  used,  for  some  of  the  fac-similes  in  the  present  work,  the 
remnant  of  the  paper  that  was  employed  by  my  Father  thirty  years  ago,  that  paper 
having  been  carefully  stored  by  the  lithographer  who  worked  off  the  plates  xxxiii. 
XXXVII.  and  xxxviii.  bearing  dates  1825  and  1826. 

The  preceding  observations  lead  to  the  consideration,  more  particularly,  of 

The  Four  Editions  of  the  Speculum  HuMANiE  Salvationis. 

Holland  claims  the  work,  on  the  authority  of  its  Historian,  Hadrian  Junius, 
as  having  been  issued  at  Harlem,  who  considers  it  to  have  been  the  production  of 
Lawrence  Coster. 

In  the  absence  of  any  direct  or  contemporary  evidence,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  statements  of  historians;  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  circumstances 
detailed  by  Junius  should  be  more  discredited  than  those  related  by  any  other 
historian.  Dr.  Cogan,  an  eminent  man,  brought  up  at  Leyden,  and  resident  for 
many  years  in  the  United  Provinces,  informs  us,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Tour  on 
the  Rhine,  published  1794,  that  "  Hadrianus  Junius  was  bom  in  Hoom,  in  North 
Holland,  in  1512;  was  educated  at  Harlem,  was  Rector  of  the  Latin  School,  and 
Teacher  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  that  city  several  years ;  and  he  died  in  Zeeland 
in  1575  (aged  63).  He  wrote  the  History  of  Holland  in  an  elegant  form,  and  was 
universally  deemed  a  man  of  great  integTity  and  impartiality." 

Having  had  occasion,  in  the  preceding  pages,  to  notice  the  great  similarity  of 
execution  in  the  engraved  illustrations  occurring  in  the  works  printed  at  Harlem  in 
1483  and  1484,  my  attention  is  necessarily  drawn  to  the  statement  of  Junius, 
wherein  he  particularly  refers  to  the  Speculum,  considering  it  as  having  been 
printed  in  that  city. 

Though  the  relation  of  Junius*  has  been  so  often  quoted  by  the  various  authors 
who  have  written  upon  the  origin  of  printing,  yet  as  many  have  only  given  portions 
of  it,  the  insertion  of  a  translation  of  the  whole  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous. 

*  Hadriani  Junii  Batavia.     Lugduni  Bataviorum,  1588,  pp.  2.53  et  seq. 
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"  I  resume  (writes  Junius)  the  history  of  our  own  city  (Harlem),  to  which,  I  assert,  the  chief 
honor  of  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing  is  justly  due  ;  and  which,  I  maintain,  may  be  asserted 
with  the  greatest  justice  as  of  its  own  and  native  right.  There  is,  however,  an  ancient  opinion, 
which  alone  eclipses  our  splendour,  and  which  is  inscribed  in  tlie  minds  of  some  as  if  it  had  been 
burnt  in  by  fire ;  so  deeply  rooted  that  no  mattock,  no  wedge,  no  pickaxe,  is  able  to  eradicate  or 
destroy  it.  In  conformity  with  this  opinion,  they  pertinaciously  believe,  and  are  firmly  persuaded, 
that  the  forms  of  letters  with  which  books  are  printed,  were  first  discovered  at  Mentz,  a  celebrated 
and  ancient  city  of  Germany.  Oh,  that  I  could  obtain  by  a  wish  that  incredible  power  of  oratory 
which  is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  Carneades,  who  is  reported  to  have  defended  nothing  that  he 
did  not  prove,  to  have  attacked  nothing  which  he  did  not  overturn ;  so  that  I,  the  advocate  of 
truth,  might  be  able  to  recall  from  exile  to  its  native  right,  that  fugitive  praise,  and  to  raise  this 
trophy.  Which,  indeed,  I  would  not  desire  on  any  other  account  but  that  truth,  correctly  desig- 
nated by  an  ancient  poet  as  the  daughter  of  Time,  or  (as  I  am  accustomed  to  call  her)  the  test  of 
Time,  may  at  length  be  discovered ;  and  that  she,  although  hidden,  according  to  Democritus,  in 
the  deepest  well,  may  be  brought  to  light. 

"  If  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians  were  not  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  glorious  combat 
concerning  the  invention  of  letters;  these  arrogating  to  themselves  their  invention  under  the 
guidance  of  God,  when  they  boast  of  their  tables  QeoxapaKTov;  (written  by  God);  and  the  others 
glorying  in  having  introduced  letters  (to  the  invention  of  which  they  assert  a  claim)  into  Greece  at 
the  time  when  Cadmus,  transported  in  a  Phoenician  vessel,  first  instructed  the  ignorant  Greeks. 
If,  again,  the  Athenians  claim  the  same  praise  for  their  own  king,  Cecrops,  and  the  Thebans  for 
Linus ;  while  Tacitus  and  Philostratus  bestow  the  glory  of  the  invention  on  Palamedes  the 
Argive ;  and  Hyginus  attributes  the  invention  of  the  Latin  character  to  Carmenta,  the  mother  of 
Evander  :  if,  therefore,  all  nations  have  not  blushed  to  seize  for  themselves,  as  the  peculiar  right 
of  each,  this  glory,  which  is  involved  in  so  much  doubt  and  controversy,  what  should  hinder  us 
from  reseeking  the  possession  of  that  praise,  which  cannot  be  disputed,  and  to  restore  it  to  its 
ancient  right,  of  which  we  have  been  deprived  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  our  ancestors.  I  am 
indeed  uninfluenced  by  any  feeling  of  envy  or  malevolence,  to  assert  any  claim  for  one  by  calum- 
niating or  detracting  from  another.  I  shall  not  imitate  the  impudence  of  Crassus,  by,  on  the  one 
hand,  aifecting  the  solemnity  and  gravity  of  Scsevola ;  and  on  the  other,  by  acquiring  favor  by 
servile  adoration.  I  am  not  a  man  who,  with  corrupt  intentions,  resolves  to  play  the  impostor :  my 
object  is  to  exhibit,  as  far  as  is  in  my  power,  truth,  and  truth  only,  in  that  simple  and  unadorned 
style  that  she  loves ;  and  to  place  her  in  that  clear  light  which,  like  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  no 
mist,  however  thick,  no  darkness,  however  great,  can  obscure.  If,  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch, 
the  evidence  of  that  man  is  most  trustworthy,  who,  bound  by  no  favors  received,  or  by  any 
partiality  of  friendship,  speaks  boldly  and  freely  what  he  thinks,  my  testimony  is  surely  entitled  to 
credit,  since  I  claim  no  relationship  with  the  dead,  his  heirs,  or  his  posterity,  and  have  no  favor 
or  benefit  to  expect  from  them.  In  what  I  have  undertaken  I  have  been  influenced  solely  by  an 
act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  dead.  I  shall  therefore  mention  what  I  have  learned  from  old 
men  respectable  for  their  authority,  and  distinguished  by  their  public  services,  who  have  asserted 
that  they  had  their  information  from  the  best  authority,  viz.  their  own  ancestors,  whose  testimony 
ought  to  have  due  weight  in  determining  the  truth. 

"  There  dwelt  at  Harlem,  about  128  years  ago,  in  a  public  edifice  of  some  magnificence  (as 
the  fabric  which  still  remains  can  attest),  overlooking  the  market-place,  opposite  the  Royal  Palace, 

t2 
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a  man  named  Laurentius  Johannes,  surnamed  Gustos  or  .^dituus,  because  his  family,  by  hereditary 
right,  possessed  an  lionorable  and  lucrative  office  distinguished  by  that  title.  This  man,  to  whom 
the  world  is  indebted  for  an  art  more  truly  worthy  of  the  laurel  than  that  which  binds  the  brow  of 
the  most  illustrious  victor,  is  by  the  clearest  right,  and  by  the  most  solemn  assertions,  entitled  to 
the  praise  (a  praise  which  has  been  most  infamously  assumed  and  most  unjustly  possessed  by 
others)  of  being  the  inventor  of  printing. 

"  Walking  in  a  wood  near  the  city  (as  was  the  custom  with  opulent  citizens  on  festivals  or 
after  dinner),  he  began  to  cut  some  letters  on  the  bark  of  a  beech  tree,  which  he,  for  the  sake  of 
amusement,  pressed  on  paper,  in  an  inverted  order,  as  a  specimen  for  his  grandchildren  (the 
children  of  his  daughter)  to  imitate.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  and  being  a  man  of  talent  and 
ingenuity,  he  began  to  meditate  greater  things,  and  being  assisted  by  his  son-in-law,  Peter  Thomas 
(who  had  four  sons,  who  almost  all  attained  consular  dignity,  and  whom  I  mention  to  shew  that 
the  art  owed  its  origin,  not  to  a  low  family,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  one  of  distinguished  rank  and 
consideration),  he  invented  a  more  glutinous  and  tenacious  kind  of  ink,  perceiving  that  the 
common  ink  spread  and  produced  blots.  He  then  formed  wooden  tablets,  or  pages  with  letters 
cut  upon  them.  Of  this  kind,  I  have  myself  seen  an  anonymous  work,  written  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  intitled  '  Speculum  nostrcB  Salutis,'  the  first  rude  essay,  printed  not  on  both  sides,  but  on 
opposite  pages  only,  the  reverse  sides  being  pasted  together  to  conceal  their  naked  deformity. 
These  types  of  beech  he  afterwards  changed  for  lead,  and  after  that  for  pe^^'ter,  as  being  a  more 
hard  and  durable  substance ;  from  the  remains  of  which  those  old  wine-pots  were  cast  that  are 
still  visible  in  the  mansion  of  which  I  have  spoken,  looking  towards  the  market-place,  and  which 
was  afterwards  inhabited  by  his  grandson,  Gerard  Thomas,  who  died  a  few  years  since  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  and  whom  I  here  mention  with  respect  as  a  most  honorable  gentleman.  The 
curiosity  of  men  is  naturally  attracted  by  a  new  invention ;  and  when  a  commodity  never  before 
seen  became  an  object  of  gainful  profit,  the  love  of  the  art  became  more  general,  and  work  and 
workmen  (the  first  cause  of  misfortune)  were  multiplied.  Amongst  those  so  employed  was  one 
John  Faustus.  Whether  he  was,  as  I  suspect,  ominously  so  called,  faithless  and  unlucky  to  his 
master,  or  whether  that  really  was  his  name,  I  shall  not  here  inquire,  being  unwilling  to  disturb 
the  silent  shades  of  those  who  sufier  from  a  consciousness  of  the  sins  they  have  committed  in  this 
life.  This  person,  bound  by  oath  to  keep  the  invention  a  secret,  as  soon  as  he  supposed  he  knew 
the  mode  of  joining  the  letters  together,  the  method  of  casting  the  types,  and  other  matters 
belonging  to  the  art,  having  seized  the  opportunity  of  Christmas  Eve,  whilst  all  were  employed  in 
the  customary  lustral  sacrifices,  puts  together  all  his  master's  tools  connected  with  the  art,  seizes 
all  the  types,  elopes  from  his  house,  accompanied  by  one  other  thief  as  an  accomplice,  proceeds 
first  to  Amsterdam,  then  to  Cologne,  and  at  length  settles  at  Mentz.  Here  he  considered  himself 
safe  from  the  reach  of  his  pursuers,  as  in  an  asylum  where  he  might  carry  on  a  gainful  trade  with 
the  fruits  of  his  iniquity.  Clear  it  certainly  is,  that,  in  about  a  year  after  this,  about  a.d.  1442,  the 
Doctrinale  of  Alexander  Gallus,  a  grammar  in  much  repute  at  that  time,  and  the  Tracts  of  Peter  of 
Spain,  were  brought  out  here  with  those  very  types  which  Laurentius  made  use  of  at  Harlem. 

"  This  is  the  account  I  have  heard  from  venerable  men,  worthy  of  credit,  to  whom  the  story 
had  been  delivered,  like  a  burning  torch  transferred  from  hand  to  hand ;  and  I  have  myself  met 
many  other  persons  who  corroborate  and  confirm  their  statements  by  the  similarity  of  their 
testimony.  I  remember  that  the  instructor  of  my  youth,  Nicolaus  Galius,  a  man  distinguished  by 
an  accurate  and  retentive  memory,  and  venerable  for  his  years  and  character,  has  mentioned  to  me 
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that  he  more  than  once,  when  a  boy,  heard  one  Cornelius,  a  bookbinder  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  office,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  80,  relate  with  great  emotion  the  whole  of  the  transaction, 
describe  the  history  and  progress  of  the  art,  and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  as  he  had 
received  the  account  from  his  master.  Whenever  the  conversation  turned  upon  this  subject,  he 
would  burst  into  tears  and  betray  the  most  violent  emotion,  both  on  account  of  the  robbery 
committed  on  his  master,  and  of  the  glory  of  which  he  was  so  unjustly  deprived.  He  used  to  call 
down  the  most  frightful  imprecations  on  the  head  of  the  thief,  and  execrate  the  memory  of  those 
nights  which  he  passed  with  him  as  his  bed-fellow.  This  account  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  that 
of  Quirinus  Talesius,  the  Burgomaster,  who  had  it  almost  immediately  from  the  mouth  of 
Cornelius  himself.  The  love  of  Truth,  so  generally  the  parent  of  envy  and  hatred,  has  induced  me 
to  enter  into  this  detail,  in  the  defence  of  which,  so  far  am  I  from  any  desire  to  forfeit  my  recogni- 
zance, that,  on  the  contrary,  I  feel  more  determined  in  proportion  to  the  odium  attached  to  it ;  for 
all  who  will  candidly  examine  the  matter  with  that  exactness  as  if  it  were  placed  in  the  balance  of 
Critolaus,  will  lay  aside  their  prejudice ;  but  Truth  is  the  image  of  God,  than  which  nothing 
should  be  deemed  more  sacred.  Nor  do  I  consider  the  person  who  would  not  undertake  its 
defence  as  worthy  of  the  name  of  man.  In  defending  it  our  city  will  recover  the  honor  to  which 
it  is  justly  entitled,  and  the  arrogance  of  those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  lay  claim  to,  and  possess, 
the  right  which  belongs  to  another,  will  cease.  This  truth,  I  fear,  may  perhaps  be  disregarded  ; 
but  though  prejudice  may,  amongst  light  and  careless  men,  prevail  above  the  argument  which  is 
founded  upon  authentic  information,  I  shall  ever  derive  consolation  and  delight  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  having  manfully  defended  the  claims  of  this  city  and  of  the  true  inventor." 

Junius  appears  to  liave  taken  up  the  cause  of  Harlem  with  considerable  zeal. 
His  language  is  not  merely  that  of  the  ordinary  historian  of  his  native  country.  He 
evidently  felt,  that  to  Harlem,  wherein  he  had  passed  his  boyhood,  was  due  the 
honour  of  having  invented  the  art  of  Printing,  and  not  to  Mentz,  as  was  asserted 
even  in  his  time.  Accordingly,  in  his  desire  to  set  the  matter  at  rest,  he  appears  to 
have  hunted  up  all  the  information  he  could  obtain,  believing  the  facts  he  adduced 
as  conclusive  evidence.  It  is,  however,  very  manifest  that  Junius  had  little  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  many  of  the  earUest  productions  of  the  invention.  He  only 
mentions  one  of  the  Dutch  Editions  of  the  Speculum,  and  in  doing  so  appears  to  have 
considered  it  as  the  first  production  of  Lawrence  Coster  after  he  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  impressions  from  letters  cut  by  him  upon  the  bark  of  a  beech  tree. 
He  states  that  Lawrence  Coster  "  then  formed  wooden  tablets  or  pages  with  letters 
cut  upon  them.  Of  this  kind  I  have  mi/self  seen  an  anonymous  work,  written  in  the 
vernacular  tongue,  intitled  'Speculum  nostrce  Salutis,'  the  first  rude  essay,  printed  not 
on  loth  sides,  hut  on  opposite  pages  only,  the  reverse  sides  being  pasted  together  to 
conceal  their  naked  deformity."  It  is  here  clear  that  Junius  looked  upon  the  copy  of 
the  Speculum  seen  by  him  as  being  entirely  composed  of  block  type.    He  makes  no 
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mention  whatever  of  any  other  edition,  or  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Donatuses; 
nor  does  he  state  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  Doctrinale,  which  he  so  distinctly 
affirms  to  have  been  printed  at  Mentz  in  or  about  1442. 

In  his  notice  of  the  Doctrinale,  Junius  has  so  connected  with  it  a  grammatical 
treatise  by  Peter  of  Spain,  as  to  induce  most  persons  who  have  had  occasion  to 
read  the  passage  to  suppose  that  an  edition  of  that  work  was  also  printed  and 
issued  at  Mentz  in  the  same  type  as  the  Doctrinale.  Though  the  question  may  not 
in  any  way  affect  the  truth  of  the  relation  in  respect  to  the  Doctrinale,  yet,  as  no 
such  edition  has  been  discovered,  I  have  been  induced  to  examine  minutely  the 
meaning  of  the  original  passage  given  by  Junius,  and  in  doing  so,  have  been  struck 
with  the  different  manner  in  which  it  has  been  interpreted.  Subjoined  is  the 
original  passage,  and  the  several  translations  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  in 
which  it  is  perceived  that  the  several  authors  quoted,  differ  in  the  date  as  to  the 
precise  year  of  the  appearance  of  the  Doctrinale. 

"  NiMIRUM    EX    EA,    INTRA    VERTENTIS    ANNI    SPACIUM,    AD    ANNUM    A    NATU    ChRISTI    1442,    IIS    IPSIS 

TTPis,    QuiBus    Harlemi    Laurentius   fxjerat   usus,   prodiisse    in   lucem    certdm    est 

Alexandri  Galli  Doctrinale,  qvm  Grammatica  celeberrimo  tunc  in  usu  erat,  cum 

Petri  Hispani  tractatibus,  prima  fcetura." 

"  It  is  certain,  that,  in  the  space  of  a  year,  viz.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1442,  the  Doctrinale 

of  Alexander  Gallus,  a  grammar  much  used  at  that  time,  with  the  Tract  of  Peter  of  Spain,  came 

forth  there  from  the  same  types  which  Laurence  had  used  at  Harlem." 

Singer  on  the  Origin  of  Playing  Cards  and  Printing,  p.  113. 

"  Within  the  space  of  a  year  from  Christmas  1442,  it  is  certain  that  there  appeared,  printed 
with  the  types  which  Laurence  had  used  at  Harlem,  Alexandri  Galli  Doctrinale,  a  grammar  then  in 
frequent  use,  with  Petri  Hispani  Tractatm."  Jackson  on  Wood-Engraving,  p.  184.  . 

"  That  he  escaped  with  his  booty  to  Amsterdam,  thence  to  Cologne,  and  lastly,  that  he  took 
up  his  residence  at  Mentz,  where  he  established  his  printing  press ;  from  which,  within  the 
following  year,  1442,  were  issued  two  works,  printed  with  the  characters  which  had  been  before 
used  by  Lawrence  Coster  at  Harlem,  the  one  entitled  Alexandri  Galli  Doctrinale;  the  other,  Petri 
Hispani  Tractatus."  History  of  Engraving,  hy  W.  T.  Ottley,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

"  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  within  the  twelve  months,  that  is,  in  the  year  1440,  he  published 
Alexandri  Galli  Doctrinale,  a  grammar  at  that  time  in  high  repute,  with  Petri  Hispani  Tractatibus 
Logicis,  with  the  same  letters  which  Laurens  had  used.  These  were  the  first  productions  of  his 
press."  Typographia,  hy  J.  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  8. 

"  At  least  is  certain,  that  one  year  after  this  occurrence,  in  the  year  1442,  there  issued  from 
the  press  a  first  production,  printed  with  the  same  letters  as  those  used  by  Lorenz  at  Harlem.  It 
was  the  Grammar  of  Alexander  Gallus,  a  very  esteemed  work,  which  was  in  use  at  that  period,  as 
likewise  the  treatise  of  Peter  Hispanus."      From  the  notice  of  the  Centenary  Fete  given  at  Brussels. 
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Now  tlie  literal  school  translation  of  the  passage  is : 

"Undoubtedly  from  it,  within  the  space  of  a  year  turning  towards  the  year  from 
the  hirth  of  Christ  1442,  loith  those  same  types  which  at  Harlem  Lawrence  had  used, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Doctrinale  of  Alexander  Gallus  came  forth  into  light,  which 
Gframmar  was  then  in  most  frequent  use,  with  the  Tracts  of  Peter  of  Spain,  the  first 
production." 

Had  Junius  intended  to  convey  to  his  readers  that  two  distinct  works  had  been 
printed,  he  would  have  written,  as  more  correct,  "primte  foeturce."  He  uses  the 
words  in  the  singular,  to  signify  a  first  production.  It  may,  however,  be  argued 
that  the  Tracts  of  Peter  of  Spain  may  have  been  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Doctri- 
nale, still  forming  one  publication.  No  edition  of  the  joint  works  is  known,  though 
the  editions  of  each  separately  are  very  numerous.  The  first  known  edition,  with  a 
date,  of  the  Treatises  of  Peter  of  Spain,  was  issued  by  John  de  VoUehoe,  at  ZwoUe, 
the  title  being  "Petri  Hispani  Tractatus  et  Summulce  Logicales  cum  Commento 
Zwollis  per  Johannem  de  VoUehoe,  1479." 

The  account  given  by  Junius  cannot  be  considered  as  altogether  satisfactory  in 
the  more  minute  particulars  respecting  the  productions  consequent  on  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  printing,  as  stated  by  him.  If  it  could  be  shewn  that  the  first  editions 
of  the  Apocalypse,  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  and  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  were  issued 
by,  or  under  the  direction,  or  at  the  cost  of,  Lawrence  Coster,  then  it  might 
be  suggested,  that,  in  the  discovery  he  had  made  by  the  cutting  of  letters  on 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  he  applied  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  textual  illustration  of 
those  designs;  and  that  subsequently,  on  discovering  the  more  available  use  of  his 
invention  by  the  separation  of  the  letters,  his  extended  application  of  them  was 
first  adopted  in  the  printing  of  the  Donatuses,  and  afterwards  in  the  Speculum;  for 
the  actual  discovery  of  printing  by  moveable  type  may  have  been  made  in  conse- 
quence of  the  wood-engraver  having  occasion  to  make  some  alteration  in  the  text 
intermixed  with  the  designs,  as  in  the  Block-Books,  which  could  only  be  effected 
by  cutting  out  the  letters  and  substituting  others  in  their  places*. 

If  neither  Lawrence  Coster  nor  any  of  his  family  were  in  any  way  connected  with 

*  That  the  wood-engravers  made  alterations  in  the  blocks  is  seen  on  referring  to  vol.  i.  p.  180,  where  we 
have  noticed  the  circumstance, — the  substitution  of  the  name  "Joannes  Bergis"  in  lieu  oi" Jacobus  de  Breda," 
in  a  woodcut  which  had  been  previously  used  with  the  latter  name. 
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the  issue  of  some  of  the  earliest  Block-Bocks,  then  the  preceding  remarks  are  not 
a]ii)licable  to  any  of  those  works  as  being  the  first  results  of  the  amusement  of 
Coster  in  cutting  letters  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  as  the  Block -Books  had  previously 
fully  exemplified  that  art.  Those  books,  however,  may  have  been  unknown  to 
Lawrence  Coster;  and  as  a  private  individual,  and  not  an  artist,  he  may  have  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  wood-engraver  for  carrying  out  his  invention  of 
cutting  letters  separately.  Thence  his  using  a  series  of  designs  in  the  Speculum 
(designs  apparently  executed  by  the  same  hand  as  those  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum 
and  other  of  the  Block-Books)  is  accounted  for,  and  thus  the  connexion  of  the 
Speculum  with  those  works  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  details  in  the  statement  made  by  Junius  are  open  to 
controversy,  the  relation,  taken  as  a  whole,  bears  unmistakeable  evidence  of  truth. 
If  the  hearsay  testimony  related  to  the  author  of  the  Cologne  Chronicle,  in  1499, 
respecting  the  Perfecting  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  is  to  be  believed  on  the  one 
side,  why  should  not  the  relation  of  Junius  regarding  its  Origin  m  the  city  of 
Harlem,  be  equally  so  on  the  other?  The  one  was  received  from  the  very  old 
man,  Ulric  Zell,  a  printer;  and  the  other,  from  many  respectable  persons  then" 
resident  at  Harlem,  to  whom,  at  that  time,  the  particulars  related  were  within  a 
period  of  comparatively  easy  recollection. 

That  portion  of  the  testimony  on  the  authority  of  his  old  tutor,  Nicolas  GaUus, 
and  of  the  Burgomaster  Quirinus  Talesius,  has  been  vigorously  disputed  by 
Mr.  Chatto,  on  the  ground  that  Galius  and  Talesius  were,  at  the  period  referred 
to,  of  such  a  youthful  age  as  to  render  their  evidence  altogether  improbable. 

Mr.  Chatto  has,  in  his  History  of  Engraving,  entered  fully  into  the  arena  of  the 

Mentz  and  Harlem  Controversies,  with  the  view  of  altogether  upsetting  the  claims 

of  Harlem.     He  is  one  of  those  authors  who  look  upon  the  account  given  by  Junius 

as  altogether  fabulous;  and  accordingly  he  concludes  his  observations  upon  that 

account  by  stating*  that — 

"Lehne,  in  his  '  Chronology  of  the  Harlem  Fiction'  [Einige  BemerTcungen  uher  das  Unternehmen 
der  gelehrten  Gesellschaft  zu  Harlem,  &c.,  s.  31),  thus  remarks  on  the  authorities,  Galius  and 
Talesius,  referred  to  by  Junius  as  evidences  of  its  truth.  As  Cornelius  was  upwards  of  eighty 
when  he  related  the  story  to  Nicolas  Galius,  who  was  then  a  boy,  this  must  have  happened  about 
1510.    The  boy  Galius  we  will  suppose  to  have  been,  at  that  time,  about  fifteen  years  old.    Junius 

*  History  of  Engraving,  by  W.  A.  Chatto,  pp.  189-90. 
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was  born  in  1511,  and  we  will  suppose  that  he  was  under  the  care  of  Nicolas  Galius,  the  instructor 
of  his  youth,  until  he  was  fifteen :  that  is,  until  1526.  In  this  year  Gahus,  the  man  venerable 
from  his  grey  hairs,  would  be  only  thirty-six  years  old,  an  age  at  which  grey  hairs  are  premature. 
Grey  hairs  are  only  venerable  in  old  age ;  and  it  is  not  usual  to  praise  a  young  man's  faculty  of 
recollection  in  the  style  in  which  Junius  lauds  the  'iron  memory'  of  his  teacher.  Talesius,  as 
Koning  states,  was  born  in  1505,  and  consequently  six  years  older  than  Junius ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Cornelius,  in  1522,  he  would  be  seventeen,  and  Junius  eleven  years  old.  Junius  might,  in  his 
eleventh  year,  have  heard  the  whole  account  from  Cornelius  himself,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
latter,  when  only  ten,  must  have  heard  it  from  Coster ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Galius,  who  was 
so  well  acquainted  with  Cornelius,  did  not  afford  his  pupil  the  opportunity.  We  thus  perceive 
that,  in  the  whole  of  this  affair,  children  and  old  men  play  the  principal  parts ;  and  both  ages  are 
proverbially  addicted  to  narratives  which  savour  of  the  marvellous." 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  so  clever  a  man  as  Mr.  Chatto,  I  do 
not  think  his  data  respecting  Galius  and  Talesius  upset  the  facts  related  by  Junius. 
We  all  know  how  strongly  any  eventful  circumstances  are  impressed  upon  the 
memory  of  youth,  and  how  those  events  are  afterwards  related  as  if  of  recent 
occurrence.  Consequently  I  do  not  think,  that,  even  if  there  was  any  slight 
discrepancy  in  the  relation  of  such  circumstances  as  those  given  by  Junius,  that 
would  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  discrediting  its  general  correctness. 

Mr.  Ottley*  in  his  review  of  the  statements  of  Junius,  admirably  illustrates  the 
relation  of  Junius  by  a  fact  which  occurred  in  his  own  family  respecting  an 
embroidered  cushion,  the  history  of  which  was  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  for  above  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 

In  like  manner,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  very  small  teapot  and  some  equally 
small  cups  and  saucers,  forwarded  from  China  above  one  hundred  years  ago,  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Baker  (the  founder,  in  1744,  of  our  house  of  business),  at  a  period  when 
tea  was  a  most  expensive  luxury.  As  such  objects  are  made  in  China  at  the  present 
time,  of  so  similar  a  character  (none  but  the  experienced  connoisseur  being  able 
to  decide  their  difference  in  respect  to  age),  such  testimony  would  little  avail  at 
a  future  period,  though  their  daily  use  is  now  remembered  by  some  members  of 
the  family  nearly  ninety  years  old.  Innumerable  are  the  examples  that  might  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  validity  of  oral  testimony  in  respect  to  such  matters. 

As  a  citizen  of  Harlem,  Junius  left  behind  him  a  record  of  all  that  he  learned 
respecting  that  city,  believing  and  feeling  that  all  he  wrote  was  honest  and  true. 
After  all,  the  particulars  detailed  by  him  respecting  the  origin  of  printing  were  not 

*  History  of  Engraving,  by  W.  Y.  Ottley,  vol.  i.  pp.  18-1-6. 
VOL.  III.  tJ 
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of  a  very  distant  period  at  the  time  when,  in  1568,  he  commenced  his  labours.  The 
works  of  the  Dutcli  Historians  are  usually  looked  upon  as  authority.  Why,  there- 
fore, the  statement  of  Junius,  who  happened  to  be  one*  of  the  first  who  has  recorded 
in  print  ])articulars  respecting  the  discovery  of  an  art,  of  which,  from  having 
become  of  imiversal  use,  its  origin  had  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  curiosity,  should 
be  discredited  and  the  author  looked  upon  altogether  as  a  "  fabuHst,"  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  imagine.  Such  an  opinion  could  only  be  justified  had  the  other  portions  of  his 
History  been  proved  to  have  been  unworthy  of  credit. 

The  Fourth  (Second  Dutch)  Editiok  of  the  Speculum. 

It  is  printed  in  rather  a  smaller  type  than  was  used  for  the  other  three  editions. 
Like  those,  it  is  divided  into  five  gatherings! :  the  Introduction,  of  four  leaves, 
forming  the  first;  and  the  fifty-eight  leaves  being  divided  into  three  gatherings 
of  fourteen,  and  one  of  sixteen  leaves. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  four  copies  of  the  edition  known  are  more  or  less 
defective.  The^r*^,  the  Pembroke  copy,  wants  leaf  xlii.  It  may  be  curious  here  to 
notice  that  M.  KoningJ  relates  that  a  M.  vanWestphalen,  a  distinguished  antiquarian 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  possessed  an  impression  of  that  leaf.  The  second,  in  the 
library  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville§,  at  Harlem,  wants  two  sheets,  leaves  16  and  17, 18  and 
19,  but  are  supplied  with  those  from  the  other  Dutch  edition.  The  third,  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Harlem,  wants  only  the  first  leaf  of  the  Introduction.  The  fourth,  in  the 
Municipal  Library  at  Lisle,  is  remarkable  as  having  two  leaves  ia  which  the  text  is 
printed  on  both  sides.  Those  leaves,  29  and  42,  form  the  first  and  the  last  leaves  ia 
the  fourth  gathering.  Not  having  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  copy  at  Lisle, 
I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  here  inserting  a  portion  of  the  remarks  made  by 

*  Jan  van  Zuyren,  a  printer  at  Harlem  about  1560  or  1661,  in  the  dedicatory  preface  (printed  by  Scrive- 
rius)  to  a  lost  dissertation  upon  Printing,  asserts  tlie  claims  of  Harlem  to  the  invention.  Theod.  Volckart 
Coornhert,  the  partner  of  van  Zuyren,  does  the  same  in  the  dedication,  to  the  Magistracy  of  Harlem,  of  an 
edition  of  Cicero's  Offices  printed  by  him  in  1561.  So  does  also  Ludovico  Guicciardini  in  his  History  of  the 
Low  Countries  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1567. 

t  I  forgot  to  notice,  at  vol.  i.  p.  153,  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  of  the  Fourth  Edition. 

*  "  r.  VAN  Westphalen  celebre  antiquaire  du  commencement  du  17^"^  siecle  a  Enhlmizen  etoit  autrefois 
possesseur  d'une  feuille  separee  ;  c'etoit  la  42'™= . . .  .  au  haut  etoit  ecrit  de  la  main  de  Westphalen,  '  2)j<  is 
van  de  eerste  druchen  die  in  Holland  dedrucht  syn,  en  raer  van  Laurens  Coster  te  Maerlem.'  Cette  feuille 
existoit  encore  en  1761."  Dissertation  sur  I'origine  de  V Imprimerie,  par  Jacques  Zoning.  Amsterdam,  1819, 
p.  69. 

§  De  rOrigine  et  des  Debuts  de  I'lmprimerie  en  Europe,  par.  Aug.  Bernard.   Paris,  mdcccliii.  pp.  30-32. 
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M.  Bernard  respecting  it :  "  Ce  dernier  (rExemplaire  de  Lille)  re'clame  ime  mention 
particulifere,  h  cause  des  deux  feuillets  opisthograplies,  c'est-k-dire  imprimes  des 
deux  cot^s,  qu'il  renferme.  II  est  vrai  que  cette  circonstance  est  plutot  un  de'faut 
qu'une  qualite;  car  non-seulement  les  pages  ainsi  retirees  ne  correspondent  pas  avec 
les  autres  pages  de  la  feuille,  et  ne  sont  pas  accompagnees  des  gravures,  mais  encore 
elles  ressemblent  plutot  k  une  maculature  qu'k  une  impression  rdelle" ...'."  Par  une 
singularite  dont  il  est  difficile  de  se  rendre  compte,  cette  feuille  manquante,  qui  est 
la  premiere  du  quatrifeme  cahier,  a  ete  remplacee  par  la  septifeme  (celle  du  milieu) 
du  troisifeme,  renfermant  les  pages  21  et  22,  sur  le  revers  desquelles  on  a  imprime 
en  retiration  le  texte  de  la  premifere  feuille  du  cinquieme  caMer,  renfermant  les 
pages  45-58.  Ces  deux  derniferes  pages  sont  double  emploi,  car  elles  sont  encore  k 
leur  place  dans  le  cinquifeme  cahier.  La  troisifeme  {quatrieme?)  feuille  du  deuxieme, 
cahier  contenant  pages  4-11,  se  compose  de  deux  parties  distinctes,  le  texte  et  les 
gravures,  qui  sont  sur  deux  bandes  de  papier  ajustees  ensemble.  La  cinquifeme 
feuille  du  troisifeme  cahier  presente  la  meme  circonstance."  M.  Bernard  adds,  in  a 
note,  that  the  copy  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Haiiem,  and  also  (a  Latin  edition)  in 
the  Library  of  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence,  possesses  the  same  similarities  in  respect 
to  the  separation  of  some  of  the  designs  and  text  as  are  observable  in  the  copy  at 
Lille.  That  fact  would  only  shew  that  the  impressions  of  the  designs  on  those 
leaves  had  been  injured,  and  that  they  were  replaced  with  others  from  spare  leaves. 

Respecting,  however,  the  two  leaves  having  the  text  on  both  sides,  the  circum- 
stance may  have  arisen  from  the  printer  finding  he  had  worked  off  more  copies  of 
the  one  sheet  than  were  wanted,  and  consequently,  as  one  side  of  the  paper  was 
blank,  he  used  the  spare  sheet  again. 

Owing  to  the  text  in  all  the  copies  presenting  the  same  blurred  appear- 
ance, it  has  been  erroneously  concluded  that  the  type  used  was  in  a  worn-out  state. 
A  minute  examination  of  the  type,  however,  shews  that  its  imperfect  appearance 
arises  more  from  the  very  careless  manner  in  which  the  pressman  has  executed  his 
duty  of  working  off  the  pages,  than  from  any  deteriorated  condition  of  the  type. 
The.  fac-similes  in  plate  xxtv.,  taken  from  the  Pembroke  copy,  present  about  the 
worst  specimens  I  could  find,  many  of  the  pages  being  much  clearer,  though  all 
exhibit,  more  or  less,  a  want  of  care  in  setting  up  the  type,  the  closing  line  of  one  of 
them  being  turned  upside  down,  as  noticed  in  vol.  i.  p.  154. 

u2 
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The  very  imperfect  manner  in  which  this  Fourth  Edition  was  issued,  is  almost 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  statement  of  Junius  respecting  the  robbery  that  had 
almost  annihilated  the  establishment  wherein,  it  is  presumed,  the  three  editions 
preceding  it  were  printed.  Some  later  misfortune,  however,  may  have  happened, 
causing  the  printing  materials  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced 
person,  by  whom  the  edition  may  have  been  printed. 

The  broken  state  of  the  wood-blocks  of  the  designs,  as  clearly  shewn  in  the 
impressions  of  the  Fourth  Edition,  proves  the  priority  of  the  other  editions;  and 
the  subsequent  use  of  the  wood-blocks  in  a  still  more  deteriorated  state,  and  cut 
into  separate  designs,  by  Veldener,  at  Culembourg,  in  1483,  justifies  my  considering 
that  some  few  years  elapsed  since  they  had  been  previously  used.  Consequently 
the  issue  of  the  Fourth  Edition  may  not  have  been  before  1460  or  1470. 

Independently,  however,  of  any  argument  that  might  be  founded  on  the  injured 
state  of  the  wood-blocks,  to  shew  that  some  years  may  probably  have  intervened 
between  the  issue  of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Editions,  the  paper  used  in  the  latter  is 
of  another  quality,  and  the  water-marks  (with  the  exception  of  the  Unicorns,  Nos.  15 
and  16,  pi.  M.)  are  also  altogether  different.  This  observation,  of  course,  can  only 
extend  to  the  marks  on  the  paper  of  the  two  copies  examined  by  me.  Other  copies 
may  have  been  printed  on  paper  bearing  similar  marks  to  those  found  in  the  pre- 
ceding editions.  That  fact  ascertained  would,  however,  only  shew  that  the  paper 
was  obtained  from  the  same  source,  unless  the  marks  agreed  in  all  the  miaute  parti- 
culars necessary  to  prove  that  the  paper  was  from  the  same  vat;  and  even  then,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Oxford  Book  of  "1468,"  that  might  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
that  those  sheets  may  have  formed  a  remnant  of  the  paper  used  for  the  previous 
editions. 

The  preceding  observation  leads  me  to  notice,  that,  owing  to  the  marks  so 
seldom  agreeing  in  all  particulars,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  they  must  have 
been  formed  of  some  very  fragile  material;  the  more  so,  as  they  exhibit,  by  the  dots, 
very  frequent  refastening  to  the  sieves,  which  may  be  the  cause  of  the  same 
marks  differing  in  their  position  between  the  upright  wires. 
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The  Third  (Second  Latin)  Edition  op  the  Speculum. 

In  consequence  of  this  edition  (printed  in  the  same  type  as  the  First  and 
Second)  having  twenty  pages  of  its  text  impressed  from  wood-blocks,  it  has  been 
considered  to  have  preceded  the  other  three,  and  that  the  invention  of  printing  by 
moveable  type  was  discovered  during  its  progress.  Had  those  twenty  pages  of 
wood  text  run  consecutively  from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  page,  there  would,  in 
the  absence  of  other  circumstances,  have  been  some  grounds  for  entertaining  such 
an  opinion.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  though  those  pages  comprised,  with  the 
exception  of  pages  3  and  12,  the  whole  of  the  first  gathering,  they  form  a  portion  of 
the  second  and  one  sheet  in  the  fourth  gathering.  Consequently,  if  the  pages  were 
printed  consecutively,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  printer  would  have  recourse  to  block- 
type  for  the  two  pages  in  the  fourth  gathering  after  having  used  moveable  type  for 
the  pages  in  other  gatherings.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may,  however,  be  argued, 
that,  as  he  printed,  which  he  evidently  did,  the  pages  with  moveable  type  out  of 
their  consecutive  order,  afterwards  forming  the  sheets  into  gatherings,  he  might 
have  done  the  same  with  those  in  block-type.  The  perfect  state,  however,  of  the 
impressions  of  the  designs  in  the  First  Edition,  when  compared  with  those  in  the 
Second  and  Third  Editions,  proves  the  priority  of  that  edition;  besides  which,  the 
block  pages  of  text  were  cut  in  imitation  of  those  in  the  First  Edition,  impressions 
of  those  pages  of  text  having,  no  doubt,  been  aflixed  to  the  wood-block  by  the 
wood-engraver  as  his  copies. 

Some  extraordinary  event,  therefore,  must  have  caused  the  necessity  of  this 
intermixture  of  the  block-pages  of  text  with  those  from  moveable  type.  In  the 
absence  of  other  testimony,  the  block-pages  of  the  text  in  the  Third  Edition,  though 
not  seen  by  Junius,  become,  as  it  were,  ctrcimistantial  evidence  of  the  statement 
made  by  that  Historian,  and  may,  we  think,  be  considered  as  almost  corroborative 
of  the  account  of  the  robbery  related  by  him.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  typographical 
fact  in  connexion  with  the  editions  of  the  Speculum  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  point  at  issue. 

To  connect,  therefore,  the  block-pages  used  in  the  Speculum  with  the  robbery, 
the  pages  with  the  text  in  moveable  type  must  have  been  previously  printed. 
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I  am  not  aware  upon  what  authority  it  is  clearly  proved  that  Lawrence  Coster 
died  in  1440.  By  the  testimony  of  Cornelius,  the  bookbinder,  as  related  to  Nicolas 
Galius,  it  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  robbery  had  taken  place  previous  to  the 
death  of  Coster.  Had,  however,  such  been  the  case,  there  would  not  have  been  the 
same  necessity  for  using  block -pages  of  text  to  complete  the  unfinished  copies.  His 
heirs  very  probably  knew  little  of  the  practical  part  of  the  art,  the  exercise  of  which 
having  been  kept  so  great  a  secret,  that  most  likely  it  was  only  known  to  the  two 
assistants  of  Lawrence  Coster,  the  parties  by  whom  his  successors  were  deprived  of 
the  means  of  continuing  the  works  then  in  progress. 

Whether  the  edition  was  completed  soon  after  the  robbery,  by  the  substitution 
of  block -text  for  the  twenty  pages,  in  lieu  of  moveable  type  previously  employed, 
or  remained  some  years  unfinished,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture;  but  it  can  be 
positively  affirmed  that  some  of  the  paper,  that  is,  paper  bearing  water-marks 
agreeing  in  all  these  minute  particulars  (satisfactorily  shewing  the  paper  to 
have  been  made  in  the  same  vat)  used  for  completing  the  work  by  block- 
type,  was  the  same  as  had  been  employed  for  the  pages  previously  worked 
off  in  moveable  type.  This  fact  is  at  once  seen,  ia  plates  I  and  K,  by  the 
references  to  the  pages  on  which  the  marks  in  the  copies  there  mentioned 
occur. 

This  the  Third  Edition  is  printed  in  rather  a  larger  type  than  was  used  for  the 
Fourth.  This  the  reader  will  see  by  referring  to  the  fac-similes  in  pi.  xxxii.  Nos. 
III.  and  IV.,  taken  from  the  introductory  pages  of  the  work.  A  comparison  with 
fac-similes  i.  and  ii.  of  the  same  passages,  in  the  introduction  to  the  First  Edition, 
will  shew  that  the  type,  unless  renewed,  had  not  suffered  very  much  by  its  employ- 
ment in  the  two  previous  editions. 

Since  writing  these  observations,  I  have  compared  the  Inglis  copy  of  the  first 
edition  with  the  Cfrenville  copy  of  the  third  edition  in  the  British  Museum,  and  am 
astonished  to  find  how  little  difference  there  is  in  the  appearance  of  the  type.  I 
was  led  to  this  examination  in  consequence  of  the  fac-stmile*  pi.  xxxvii.  of  the  final 
cut  and  text  fi'om  the  Third  Edition  presenting  the  type  so  much  more  worn  than 
in  the  corresponding  column  in  the  same  plate  from  the  First  Edition. 

It  is  seen  by  tlie  inscription  on  the  left  hand  lower  part  of  the  plate,  that  the  fac-siraile  was  made  in 
1826.     I  do  not  know  from  what  copy  ;  but  I  think  the  more  worn  appeai'ance  of  the  type  and  cuts  has  arisen 
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Connecting,  therefore,  the  printing  of  the  Third  Edition  with  the  robbery  of 
the  type,  as  related  by  Junius,  it  is  certain  that  it  could  not  have  been  issued 
after  1442. 

The  Second  (First  Dutch)  Edition  of  the  Speculttm. 

It  is  printed  with  the  same  type  as  the  third.  Our  fac-simile,  plate  xxxi.,  of  the 
whole  of  the  first  page  of  the  Introduction,  gives  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
compactness  and  good  condition  of  the  type. 

In  all  the  copies  known,  one  sheet  (pages  45  and  56)  is  printed  in  the  smaller 
type,  the  same  as  that  used  for  the  Fourth  Edition.  I  can  only  account  for  this 
singular  fact  by  supposing  that  the  same  extraordinary  circumstance  which  caused 
the  printer  to  complete  his  unfinished  Third  Edition  with  pages  of  block-type,  also 
existed  in  this  case.  The  use  of  the  smaller  type  for  the  two  pages  shews  that  the 
printer  had  been  deprived  of  his  larger  type;  and  why,  therefore,  it  should  not 
have  been  used  for  the  completion  of  the  Third  Edition  is  remarkable.  A  fac-simile 
of  one  of  the  columns  of  the  text  of  page  45  is  given  in  plate  xxv. 

I  can  only  suppose  that,  at  the  time  of  the  robbery,  the  printer  had  no  imme- 
diate means  of  replacing  the  loss  sustained,  and  that  it  was  considered  more 
economical  to  have  the  pages  wanted  to  complete  his  Third  Edition  cut  in  wood, 
than  to  have  a  new  fount  of  type  cut  or  cast.  Then  it  may  be  asked,  why  did  he 
not  also,  in  the  same  way,  complete  the  two  pages  in  the  Second  Edition  with  block- 
ty}De  ?  To  which  I  reply,  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  printer  had  only  to  give  the 
wood-cutter  an  impression  of  each  page  of  text  from  the  First  Edition  as  his  copy; 
but  in  the  other  he  had  none  to  give,  it  being  the  First  Dutch  Edition.  I  am  there- 
fore induced  to  think  that  the  Second  Edition  was  not  issued  until  the  printer 
was  possessed  of  the  new  type,  which  was  afterwards  used  in  the  Fourth  Edition. 

Though  the  printing  of  pages  45  and  56  may  have  been  delayed,  the  breakages 
in  the  impressions  of  the  designs  prove  the  edition  to  have  been  executed  before  the 
Second  Latin  Edition,  so  that  it  may  have  been  printed  as  early  as  1441. 

from  the  original  not  being  in  as  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  the  Grenville  copy,  and  that  my  Father  was 
glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  he  had  of  procuring  the  fac-similes. 
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The  First  Edition  of  the  Speculum. 

It  is  printed  in  the  same  type  as  was  subsequently  employed  for  the  Second 
and  Third  Editions.  The  Inglis  copy  is  in  a  marvellously  fine  state  of  preservation. 
The  leaves  have  not  been  (as  is  so  generally  found  to  have  been  the  case  with  copies 
of  the  Block-Books)  joined  together  by  means  of  paste  laid  aU  over  the  reverses  of 
the  designs  and  texts,  the  paste  having  been  applied  only  to  the  edges.  This 
circumstance  has  allowed  the  leaves  to  be  separated;  the  gloss  at  the  back  of  the 
designs,  and  the  indentations  at  the  back  of  the  text,  shewing  that  impressions  of 
the  designs  were  taken  oflf  by  friction,  and  that  the  text  was  produced  by  the 
ordinary  printing  press. 

In  all  the  earliest  editions  of  the  Block-Books  the  impressions  have  been 
obtained  by  friction;  consequently,  by  such  an  operation  the  impressions  could  not 
have  been  taken  off  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  without  injury  to  the  one  side 
when  rubbing  off  the  other.  The  strong  gloss  at  the  back  of  the  impression  of  the 
designs  in  the  Speculum,  shews  that  they  were  taken  off  subsequently*  to  the 
printing  of  the  text;  otherwise,  by  the  wetting  of  the  paper  preparatory  to  printing 
the  text,  the  gloss  on  the  reverses  would  have  been  removed,  unless  the  printer 
used  his  paper  in  a  dry  state. 

"When  making  the  observation  (vol.  i.  p.  176)  respecting  the  probability  of  the 
designs  of  the  Speculum  having  been  executed  by  the  same  hand  as  that  employed 
upon  those  of  the  first  editions  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum  and  the  Cantica  Canticorum 
(including  also  that  of  the  Ars  Moriendi),  I  was  not  aware  that  the  late  Mr.  Ottley 
entertained  the  same  views. 

Mr.  Ottley,  in  his  History  of  Engraving,  vol.  i.  p.  155,  states:  "  I  have  observed,  in  a  former 
page  (note,  p.  142),  that  there  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  the  Boole  of  Canticles, 
and  the  cuts  of  the  Speculum  Salvationis,  were  engraved,  in  part,  by  the  same  engraver,  although 
from  the  designs  of  different  artists.  The  remark,  however,  must  be  understood  with  some 
limitations.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  principal  wood-engravers  of  those  times  had  pupils  who 
assisted  them  in  executing  the  extensive  works  confided  to  their  care.  That  part  of  a  cut  which 
required  little  skill,  or  that  entire  design  which  least  captivated  the  taste  of  the  master,  was  often 
entrusted  to  the  scholar ;  and  hence  those  occasional  dissimilarities  of  execution  which  a  careful 
observer  will  discover  in  different  cuts  of  the  same  block  (especially  in  accessorial  parts),  although 

*  The  impression  of  tte  two  pages  of  the  test  (iu  the  sheet  -with  text  printed  on  both  sides)  being  without 
the  woodcuts,  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  designs  were  not  taken  off  untU  after  the  text  was  printed. 
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they  bear  evidence  of  having  proceeded  from  the  workshop  of  the  one  master  artist.  Several  of 
the  cuts  in  the  Speculum  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  some  of  those  in  the  Biblia  Pauperum  as 
to  leave  little  or  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  engraved  by  the  same  hand  ;  others,  in  their  mode 
of  execution,  exactly  correspond  with  some  of  those  in  the  Book  of  Canticles.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  same  engraver  who  had  been  employed  to  execute  the  blocks 
of  the  Billia  Pauperum,  was  also,  but  at  a  later  period,  entrusted  with  those  of  the  Book  of 
Canticles ;  and  lastly,  or  about  the  same  time,  with  those  of  the  Speculum :  which  work,  it  is 
probable,  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  since  the  latter  cuts  of  the  Speculum,  as  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  notice,  were  evidently  engraved  by  a  different  artist  from  the  one  employed  in  the  former  part 
of  that  work,  and  I  think  from  the  compositions  of  a  different  designer." 

In  a  work  intitled  "  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Printing,"  unfortunately 
left  by  Mr.  Ottley,  on  his  death  in  1836,  in  an  unfinished  state,  he  has  entered  into 
a  most  elaborate  and  most  interesting  discussion  to  prove  that  the  designs  used  in 
the  Bpeculum  were  made  as  early  as  1435.  For  this  purpose  he  has  accompanied 
his  observations  with  numerous  engravings  of  the  Costume  of  that  period,  taken 
from  illuminated  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  and  other  collections. 

That  unfinished  work  closes,  as  I  have  stated  in  my  "  Preliminary  Observations" 
to  the  present  volume,  at  p.  368.  In  that  page  are  described,  in  part,  the  illustra- 
tions engraved  in  "Plate  26."  There  the  work  abruptly  terminates.  I  very  much 
fear  that  all  the  copper-plates  engraved  for  the  work,  and  some  elaborately 
executed  fac-similes  from  very  early  wood-engravings,  have  been  destroyed,  or 
have  been  otherwise  so  neglected,  that,  in  the  event  of  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Lilly,  the  bookseller,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  jarinted  portion  of  the  work, 
they  would  be  of  little  value. 

I  had  hoped,  ere  Mr.  Ottley  died,  that  he  would  have  dictated  to  his  son, 
the  late  Mr.  William  Campbell  Ottley,  his  views*  upon  the  subject,  sufiiciently 
clear  to  have  enabled  him  to  have  completed  his  labours.  Indeed,  I  personally 
urged  Mr.  Ottley,  when  confined  to  his  bed,  to  do  so ;  but  he  put  it  off  from  day  to 
day,  and  he  died  without  leaving  the  desired  information. 

On  looking  over  the  observations  of  Mr.  Ottley  on  the  Costume  in  the  Designs 

*  Mr.  Ottley  was  not  in  the  habit  of  committing  his  thoughts  to  paper  previous  to  writing  the  manuscript 
sent  .to  the  printers.  Like  many  other  most  learned  authors,  he  printed  as  he  wrote.  In  a  notice  of  the  decease 
and  of  the  literary  labours  of  the  late  John  Mitchel  Kemble  (the  son  of  the  eminent  tragedian  Charles  Kemble), 
in  the  Athenceum  Literary  Journal  for  March  38, 1857,  it  is  stated,  while  lamenting  that  a  work,  then  intended, 
in  two  volumes,  on  The  Saxons  in  England,  remained  unfinished,  that  Mr.  Kemble  observed  to  a  friend,  a  short 
time  previous  to  his  decease,  "  They  are  nearly  completed  in  my  head.  I  do  not  put  pen  to  paper  until  I  know 
xohat  I  am  going  to  write." 

VOL.  III.  X 
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in  the  Speculum,  a  point  whicli  I  have  not  ventured  to  discuss,  I  find  that  pp.  314- 
319,  in  his  unfinished  work,  are  occupied  by  a  letter  from  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Rush 
Meyrick,  minutely  detailing  his  opinions  respecting  those  designs.  The  letter  is 
dated  1828,  and  has  the  following  concise  passage  at  its  conclusion: 

"071  a  careful  review  and  consideration  of  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
wood-hloclts  of  the  Speculum  cannot  he  of  later  date  than  1435,  and  that  they  may 
he  a  Utile  earlier!' 

In  concluding  my  remarks  upon  the  Four  Editions  of  the  Speculum,  it  becomes 
a  question  whether  the  First  Edition  was  not  issued  during  the  life  of  Lawrence 
Coster,  to  whom,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  claimant,  it  may,  on  the  relation  of 
Junius,  be  reasonably  attributed.    If  so,  it  cotdd  not  be  placed  at  a  date  later  than 

1439. 


The  Horarium,  the  various   Editions   of  the  Donatus,  the   Doctrinale, 

AND   THE    CaTONIS   DiSTICHA, 

are  all  printed  with  moveable  type  of  the  same  peculiar  character,  indisputably 
Dutch.  The  numerous  fragments  of  these  Elementary  Works,  or  Common  School 
Books,  that  have  been  of  late  discovered,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  corroborate  the 
assertion  of  the  aged  printer,  Ulric  ZeU,  that 

"Donatuses  were  printed  in  Holland  hefore  the  invention  was  perfected  in  Germany." 
Consequently,  as  the  city  of  Mentz  lays  claim  to  having  perfected  the  invention 
as  early  as  1440,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  words  of  Ulric  ZeU,  when 
informing  the  author  of  the  Cologne  Chronicle  what  he  knew  respecting  the  origin 
of  Printing,  that  the  "first  idea  originated,  however,  in  Holland,  from  the  Donatuses, 
which  loere  printed  even  hefore  that  time"  meant,  not  a  year  or  two  years  before, 
but  probably  ten.  I  shall  not,  however,  presume  too  much  on  that  indisputable 
testimony,  claiming  only  a  precedence  for  some  of  the  Donatuses  of  seven  years, 
which  would  bring  the  issue  of  the  earliest  of  those  editions  to  the  year         1433. 

It  was  not  until  lung  after  the  working  off  this  sheet,  that  I  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  fragment  of  an  edition 
of  the  Donatus  in  the  same  very  primitive  type  as  the  " Horarimn"  or  "  Ahecedaritim."  That  fragment  is  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Library  at  the  Hague  and  has  been  most  admirably,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  most  ac- 
curately fac-sirailed  in  the  first  number  of  the  important  typographical  work*  by  M.  Holtrop  now  in  the  course 
of  publication.  The  fragment  consists  of  two  pages,  a  full  one  with  thirty-one  lines,  the  other  having  only  twenty- 
fice.  As  no  explanatory  letter-press  accompanies  the  fac-simile,  I  can  merely,  in  this  subsequently  printed 
paragraph,  refer  to  the  existence  of  th.e  relic  as  an  additional  document  in  support  of  the  statement  made  in  the 
Cologne  Chronicle. 

*  Monumeus  Typographiques  des  Pays-Bas,  au  Quinzteme  Si^cle.  Collection  de  Fac-simile  d'apr^s  les  originaux  conserv63  h,  la 
Bibliotheque  Royale  de  la  Haye  et  Ailleurs.  PubUes  par  J\I.  J.  W.  Iloltrop,  Bibliotlieoaire  en  chef  de  la  Bibliothfeque  Royale. 
Etablissemeut  lithographique  M.  de  E.  Spanier,  Lithographe  de  S.  M.  le  Roi. 

La  Haye,  Jfarlinus  Nijhoff,  Lihraire  ancienne  et  moderne,  1857,  Imperial  Qiujrto. 
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If  the  costume  of  the  figure  represented  as  Daniel,  in  the  last  design  of  the 
Speculum,  can  be  shewn  to  be  of  a  similar  character  to  that  worn  by  the  "Sacristan"* 
of  the  churches  in  Holland  (Lawrence  Coster  having  filled  that  office  in  the  Church 
of  Bavon,  at  Harlem,  for  several  years),  then  the  relation  of  Junius  wiU  receive 
additional  support;  and  my  having  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  178-80)  drawn  attention  to  the 
pecuhar  costume  of  that  figure,  with  the  view  of  suggesting  that  it  was  intended  to 
represent  the  Publisher  or  Printer  of  the  volume,  may  prove  a  more  satisfactory 
source  of  testimony  in  favour  of  the  work  having  been  issued  at  Harlem,  by 
Lawrence  Coster,  than  has  hitherto  been  brought  forward.  In  noticing,  however, 
the  last  design,  I  cannot  refrain  from  also  stating  that  the  companion  design  of  the 
last  page  of  the  Speculum  (the  Five  Wise  and  Five  Foolish  Virgins)  is  equally 
symbolical  of  the  Art  of  Printing,  which,  like  the  lamps  of  the  former,  would  give 
light  to  the  world,  and  dispel  the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

I  have  stated,  vol.  i.  p.  155,  that,  in  the  early  manuscript  copies  of  the  Speculum 
Humanos  Salvationis,  the  Chapters  extend  to  forty-five,  of  which  the  fortieth  chapter 
forms  the  twenty-ninth  (the  concluding  one)  in  the  printed  editions.  Though 
rather  abruptly  terminating  the  printed  work,  no  designs  could  have  been  more 
appropriate,  or  more  happUy  capable  of  bearing  the  interpretation  I  have  given  to 
them.  Furthermore,  the  fact  of  Jacobus  de  Breda's  having  employed  the  same 
design  of  the  figure  of  Daniel,  to  represent  himself  as  a  Printer  at  Deventer,  satis- 
factorily proves  that  he  viewed  that  figure  not  merely  in  the  light  of  the  prophet 
Daniel,  but  also  as  intended  to  pourtray  the  publisher  or  printer  of  that  work 
whence  he  copied  the  design.  That  the  one  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  other,  is  at  once 
seen  by  reference  to  plates  xxxvii.  and  xxxviii.  from  the  Speculum,  and  the  wood- 
cuts in  pages  179  and  180  there  following. 

In  the  fourth  plate  illustrating  his  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Printingf, 
M.  Koning  gives  a  portrait  of  Lawrence  Coster,  and  also  a  fac-simUe  of  his  Auto- 
graph Signature,  as  in  the  ensuing  page. 

*  The  word  " Koster"  signifies  the  office  of  Sacristan;  consequently  my  using  of  the  word  "Gustos,"  vol.  i. 
p.  179,  is  incorrect.     In  the  same  page  1  see  the  church  at  Harlem  is  erroneously  printed  Pavon,  in  lieu  of  Bavon. 
t  Dissertation  sur  I'Origine,  &c.,  de  I'lmprimerie.     8vo.,  Amst.,  1819. 

x2 
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Signature  de  Laukent,  eils  de  Jean  Koster." 


—/if- 


7  X- 


The  portrait  is  a  copy  of  the  first  of  the  seven  woodcut  portraits  of  the  early 
Harlem  artists,  particularly  mentioned  by  Heinecken*  who  believed  them  to  be 
forgeries.  He  states:  "Nous  avons  quelques  pieces,  qu'on  attribue  k  Laurent 
Coster.  Quoiqu'elles  soient  taillees  en  bois  par  quelqu'un,  qui  a  voulu  surprendre 
les  amateurs,  en  imitant  le  caractere  de  I'antiquite;  je  les  speciferai  cependant  ici, 
pour  faire  plaisir  aus  curieux,  qui  ne  les  connoissent  pas  encore." 

M.  Koning  considers  Baron  Heinecken  to  have  taken  a  very  unjustifiable  view 
respecting  the  portraits  referred  to.  M.  Koning  states  (p.  80)  that  the  genuineness 
of  them  has  never  been  doubted  by  any  unprejudiced  connoisseur;  that  it  is 
evident  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  described  by  Heinecken  that  he  never 
saw  them ;  that  the  figure  of  Lawrence  Coster  agrees  with  that  published  early  in 
tbe  sixteenth  century  by  Adrien  Roman,  as  also  with  an  original  painting  in  the 
possession  of  the  antiquary.  Van  Damme,  of  Amsterdam;  and,  lastly,  M.  Koning 
accounts  for  the  portrait  of  Lawrence  Coster  appearing  among  those  of  the  early 
Harlem  Artists,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  the  inventor  of  the  Art  of 
Printing, — a  very  fair  conclusion. 

With  aU  his  enthusiastic  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Harlem,  it  is  here  shewn  that 
M.  Koning  was  not  among  those  who  claimed  for  Lawrence  Coster  the  title  of  an 
artist.  He  considered  him  to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  moveable  type,  first  in 
wood,  and  subsequently  in  metal,  as  related  by  Junius,  in  the  minutest  particulars 
of  whose  statements  M.  Koning  appears  to  have  placed  the  fullest  confidence. 

In  respect  to  the  autograph,  signature  of  Lawrence  Coster,  M.  Koning  refers  to  it 
in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  work,  pp.  77-9,  wherein  he  describes  his  family  arms  and 
particulars  respecting  his  having  filled  the  office  of  Church wardenf  at  Harlem  during 

*  Idee  d'une  Collection  d'Estampes,  1771,  p.  201. 

t  Koning  "Uses  the  word  Marguillier.  I  presume,  therefore,  that  the  offices  of  Sacristan  and  Churchwarden 
were  held  by  the  same  person. 
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the  years  1421  to  1433,  as  proved  by  the  registers  of  the  church,  the  originals*  of 
which  were  in  his  possession.  M.  Koning  also,  in  the  same  chapter,  enters  into  other 
matters  connected  with  the  family  of  Lawrence  Coster,  who,  he  considers,  was  born 
in  either  1370  or  1371.  He  states  that  his  name  appears  in  the  treasury  accounts 
of  Harlem  in  1435,  and  that,  in  1440,  a  payment  was  made  to  his  widow:  "on  trouve 
inscrit  pour  I'annee  1440,  le  payement  d'une  rente  h  une  certaine  Ymme  veuve  de 
Laurent  fils  de  Jean."  M.  Koning  supposes  he  died  of  the  contagion  with  which 
the  city  of  Harlem  was  visited  in  1439. 

In  referring  to  the  autograph  signature,  M.  Koning  merely  states,  in  a  note, 
p.  77,  "8a  signature  qui  se  trouve  encore  chez  Jonkh.  C.  A.  van  Sypesteyn  a  Harlem, 
etoit  ainsi."  Believing  the  signature  to  be  the  genuine  autograph  of  Lawrence 
Coster,  it  is  remarkable  that  M.  Koning  did  not  give  some  account  of  the  document 
from  whence  it  was  taken. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  leaf  from  an  old  account  book,  given,  I  believe,  by 
M.  van  Sypesteynf  to  my  Father  on  his  visiting  Harlem  in  1824.  A  portion  of  the 
tipper  part  of  the  leaf  has  been  cut  away;  but  at  the  foot  of  the  accounts  detailed 
thereon  occurs  the  autograph  signature  attesting  their  correctness,  as  subjoined. 


It  is  here  seen  that  this  signature  is  very  similar  to  that  given  by  M.  Koning; 
but  that  it  was  not  copied  from  the  same  original,  the  formation  of  some  of  the 
letters  slightly  varying,  as  also  the  flourish  beneath,  clearly  shew.  The  signature 
given  by  M.  Koning  was  probably  copied  from  a  leaf  taken  from  the  same  account 
book.  It  is  certainly  that  of  Laurens  Jan  Zoen,  that  is,  Lawrence  the  son  of  John, 
and  not  Lawrence  Janssoen,  as  sometimes  incorrectly  printed.  In  early  times  a  sur- 
name, unless  derived  from  an  estate  or  office,  was  unknown,  and  sons  were  distin- 
guished from  their  fathers  by  adding  "son  of."  Jan  Koster  signifies  John  the 
Sacristan,  and  Laurens  Jan  Zoen  was  the  name  given  to  the  son  during  his  father's 
lifetime.  At  his  death,  as  offices  were  generally  hereditary,  Lawrence  John's  son  no 
doubt  succeeded  to  the  Clerkship  of  the  church,  and  consequently  became  Laurens 
Koster  or  Lawrence  the  Sacristan. 

*  "  Les  i-^gistres  originaus  de  cette  eglise,  ^tant  depuis  tomb^s  dans  les  mains  de  I'auteur,  il  y  a  trouve 
Laurent  fils  de  Jean  inscrit  comme  Marguillier  pour  les  annees  1421,  1422,  1423,  1425,  1426,  1428,  1431, 
1432  et  1433."  p.  77. 

t  M.  vaa  Sypesteyn  was  a  distinguished  collector  of  Historical  Documents  and  Autograph  Letters. 
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BLOCK-BOOKS. 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES. 

I  DO  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  the  chronological  order  assigned  to  the 
various  editions  of  those  Block-Books  I  have  ventured  to  place  as  the  productions 
of  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries  will  meet  with  general  consent.  Many  there 
may  be,  who,  on  devoting  more  time  to  the  subject,  and  possessing  a  far  keener 
knowledge,  may  be  able  to  shew  that  my  views  are  altogether  incorrect.  I  have, 
however,  formed  my  opinions  after  much  study,  and  a  careftd  examination  of  those 
xylographic  records,  which  few,  who  have  written  upon  the  subject,  have  had  the 
same  facilities  of  consulting. 

In  the  publication  of  the  Block-Books,  the  proprietors  or  publishers  possessed  a 
very  important  advantage  over  those  of  pictorial  works  intermixed  or  accom- 
panied with  descriptive  texts  in  moveable  type,  as  is  the  case  in  the  four 
editions  of  the  Speculum,  the  edition  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  printed  by  Pfister, 
and  other  such  illustrated  works,  of  which  numerous  copies  were  issued  soon 
after  printing  had  become  generally  known.  For,  having  the  work  complete 
in  a  series  of  wood-blocks,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  proprietors  to  take  off 
at  any  one  time  more  copies  than  they  had  immediate  demand  for.  Accord- 
ingly, a  person  might  be  in  the  possession  of  the  wood-blocks  of  one  of  the 
editions  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  for  many  years,  and  yet  might  use  them  only 
occasionally.  The  consequences  of  that  would  be,  that  by  using  the  wood-blocks 
at  intervals,  the  paper  employed  would  differ,  unless  a  larger  stock  than  was  at 
first  wanted,  was  laid  by  for  future  use;  though,  had  such  been  the  case,  the 
same  or  similar  water-marks  would  have  been  found  in  all  the  copies  of  the 
same  edition  of  a  block-book,  as  is  the  case  with  the  paper  used  for  the  Mazarine 
Bible  and  books  in  general  printed  with  moveable  type,  the  entire  edition  being 
printed  off  sheet  by  sheet  at  one  time.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  four  editions 
of  the  Speculum;  and  the  probability  is,  that  if  all  the  existing  copies  of  the 
several  editions  of  that  work  could  be  brought  togethei-,  it  would  be  found  that 
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the  water-marks  in  eacli  edition  are  the  same  or  of  a  similar  character;  an 
example  of  which  fact  is  seen  in  the  Singer,  Spencer,  Hibhert,  and  Rendorp  copies 
of  the  third  edition,  see  plates  I.  K.  and  L. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  to  the  same  extent  in  respect  to  the  Block-Books. 
Indeed,  very  few  copies  will  be  found  in  which  the  water-marks  so  agree,  as 
to  warrant  the  assertion  of  their  having  been  taken  off  the  blocks  at  the  same 
time.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Spencer,  British  Iftiseum,  Renouard,  Lucca,  and 
Botfield  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Bihlia  Pauper um.  In  the  Spencer 
and  Lucca  copies  only  one  mark  is  found  in  each ;  while  in  the  others  aU  the 
marks  are  of  a  different  character,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  sheets  in  the 
Botfield  copy,  in  which  a  Tower,  similar  to  that  in  the  Lucca  copy,  occtirs.  So 
likewise  with  the  Inglis  and  Pemhroke  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Bihlico 
Pauperum,  as  also  with  the  copies  of  all  the  Block-Books  generally.  This  the 
reader  will  see  on  referring  to  the  water-marks  given  from  the  several  copies 
examined ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  assumed  that  two  or  more  copies 
of  the  same  edition  may  not  be  found  having  the  same  or  similar  water-marks. 

A  more  striking  example  of  the  employment  of  the  same  wood-blocks  during 
a  long  period  cannot  be  adduced,  than  in  the  several  editions  of  the  Ars  Moriendi, 
described,  vol.  ii,  pp.  14-25.  There,  the  use  of  the  blocks  in  a  perfect  state  is 
first  shewn  in  the  Renouard  copy,  plates  lvi  and  lvii.  Next,  in  a  much  neglected 
state,  as  seen  in  the  British  Museum  copy,  plate  lx.  After  that,  the  blocks  were 
cleaned,  and  in  consequence  of  the  borders  of  the  designs  being  so  broken, 
as  seen  in  many  of  the  pages  in  the  British  Museum  copy,  the  outer  border  was 
cut  away  and  another  impression  issued  with  two  additional  designs  (the  work  of 
a  later  period),  as  in  the  Spencer  and  Botfield  copies,  thereby  causing  an  alteration 
in  the  general  appearance  of  the  work. 

While  the  breakages  or  imperfections  in  the  impressions  of  the  Block-Books 
from  the  same  blocks,  prove  the  priority  of  one  copy  over  the  other,  the  period  of 
the  first  issue  of  each  edition  remains  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  water-marks  on  the 
paper,  however,  materially  assist  in  forming  an  almost  conclusive  opinion  as  to 
about  the  date  of  the  various  editions,  more  particularly  when  their  design,  their 
execution,  and  their  general  character,  are  compared  with  those  in  the  Block-Books 
issued  in  Germany  as  late  as  1470. 
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In  attempting,  as  it  were,  a  chronological  arrangement  of  the  Block-Books  that 
have  formed  the  subject  of  these  volumes,  I  am  induced  to  think  that  those  placed 

by  me  as 

The  first  and  second  editions  of  the  Apocalypse, 

Tke  first  and  second  editions  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum, 

The  first  edition  of  the  Ars  Moriendi, 

Th.e  first  edition  of  the  Cantica  Canticorum, 

were  issued  at  the  same  place,  and  probably  by  the  same  persons.  Those  editions 
exhibit  originality  in  the  designs,  and  are  all  more  or  less  executed  in  the  same 
style.  I  would  not,  however,  contend  that  the  same  artists  (the  designer  and  wood- 
engraver)  were  employed  on  each,  the  character  of  the  design  and  engraving  in  the 
Apocalypse  appearing  to  me  to  be  of  earlier  execution,  by  probably  a  few  years, 
than  the  Bihlia  Pauperimn. 

Apocaltpsis  S.  Johannis.     First  Edition. 

The  particular  texture  of  the  paper  and  the  character  of  the  water-marks  in  the 
Spencer  copy  of  the  First  Edition  of  that  work,  induce  me  to  believe  that  the  period 
when  it  was  first  issued  was  not  later  than  about  1415-1420. 

The  paper-mark  of  the  P.  with  the  Cross  above  (see  plate  R.),  in  that  copy,  is 
peculiar,  and  such  as  occurs  in  no  other  edition  of  the  Block-Books;  nor  is  it  met 
with  in  any  of  the  marks  found  in  the  Account  Books  in  the  Archives  at  the  Hague 
or  elsewhere,  at  least  as  far  as  my  researches  enable  me  to  state.  The  same 
observation  equally  applies  to  the  Bull's  Head  (plate  B.),  though  marks  approaching 
its  character  occur  in  paper,  iu  the  Archives  at  the  Hague,  ranging  in  date  from 
1422  to  1440,  and  somewhat  of  the  same  character  as  found  ia  the  earliest  produc- 
tions from  the  press  of  Ulric  Zell,  who,  though  a  printer  at  Cologne,  was  evidently 
supplied  with  paper  from  the  Low  Cormtries. 

The  Second  Edition  of  the  Apocalypse. 

This  followed  the  first,  at  an  interval,  probably,  of  a  few  years.     It  is  remarkable 

that  in  the  Inglis  copy  of  that  edition  the  peculiarly  formed  Anchor  (see  plate  A., 

No.  4)  does  not  occur  in  any  other  copy  of  the  Block-Books  that  I  have  met  with; 

and  the  only  instance  where  it  is  found,  in  the  Account  Books  in  the  Archives  at 
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the  Hague,  is  in  a  document  bearing  date  1396.     The  edition  was  probably  issued 
about  1420. 

I  much  regret  that  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  imperfect 
copy  of  this  edition,  which  occurred  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  Dr,  Kloss  of  Frank- 
fort, as  particularly  referred  to,  vol.  i.  p.  23.  I  am  informed  that  the  copy  is  in  the 
library  of  Lord  Ashburnham,  to  whom  my  application,  through  Mr.  Gancia  of 
Brighton,  to  be  allowed  to  inspect  it,  has  been  unsuccessful,  owing,  I  presume,  to 
my  having  most  unintentionally  offended  his  Lordship  some  years  ago,  when  my 
house  of  business  was  employed  in  the  disposal  of  the  celebrated  "Stowe  Collection 
of  Manuscripts"  now  in  the  possession  of  his  Lordship. 

If  the  manuscript  note  at  the  close  of  that  volume  is,  as  was  stated,  in  the 
Autograph  of  Pope  Marten  V.,  we  should  then  have  proof  that  the  second  edition 
was  not  issued  later  than  1432, 

Marten  V.  having  held  the  Pontificate  from  1417  to  1431. 

The  Thied  Edition  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  Y,  the  initial  of  Isabella,  the  wife  of  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  occurring  in 
one  of  the  four  leaves  of  this  edition,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griffiths, 
late  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  proves  that  that  impression  could  not  have  been 
taken  off  until  after  the  year  1430, 

the  period  of  the  marriage  of  Isabella  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  paper  of  the  Mariette  copy  of  the  same  edition,  as  mentioned  by  Heinecken 
{note,  p.  366),  had  only  the  mark  of  the  P  and  the  Y  united;  no  doubt  of  a  form 
similar  to  that  given  at  p.  80  in  the  present  volume,  the  reduced  mark,  as  given  in 
Heinecken,  appearing  on  the  opposite  page,  81. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  historical  fact  in  connexion  with  the  water-marks,  and 
upon  which  we  arrive  at  a  positive  conclusion  respecting  the  date;  insomuch  as  it 
is  quite  evident  that  any  paper  bearing  the  Y,  or  the  P  and  Y  united,  as  water- 
marks, could  not  have  been  made  before  the  event  which  originated  those  marks. 

The  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  Spencer  copy  is  in  its  original  binding,  having  the  name  of  its  binder,  and 
the  date,  1467,  impressed  upon  its  sides.     I  have  (vol.  i.  p.  22)  entered  so  fully  into 

VOL.  III.  Y 
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particulars  respecting  the  binding  of  that  volume,  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  here 
to  add  more,  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  date.  Conse- 
quently that  impression  could  not  have  been  issued  later  than  1467.  The  paper- 
marks  that  occur  in  the  several  copies  examined,  lead  me  to  think  that  some  of  those 
copies  may  have  been  issued  as  late  as  1460,  though  others  may  have  appeared  as 
early  as  1445. 

In  plates  vrii.  and  ix.  are  given  portions  of  two  of  the  pages  from  the  Fourth 
Edition,  with  the  view  of  shewing  that  the  same  design  was  adopted,  with  more  or 
less  variation,  in  all  the  editions.  It  does  not  require  much  knowledge  of  art  to  see 
that  the  engraving  of  the  designs  in  the  Fourth  Edition  is  not  executed  in  the  same 
style  as  in  the  preceding  ones.  The  volume  is  altogether  of  a  diflferent  character 
and  was,  no  doubt,  issued  in  another  part  of  the  country,  the  marks  on  the  paper 
leading  me  to  believe  that  its  locality  was  bordering  more  on  the  States  of  Germany 
than  the  Low  Countries. 

BiBLiA  Patjpertjm.  First  Edition. 
The  make  and  texture  of  the  paper  of  the  Inglis  copy  of  the  Second  Edition  of 
the  Apocalypse  and  of  the  Inglis  copy  of  the  First  Edition  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum, 
are  remarkably  similar.  The  P  is  the  only  mark  in  the  latter,  the  coarse  make  of 
which  resembles  most  closely  many  of  those  in  the  former,  though  I  cannot  fix  upon 
any  one  of  them  as  agreeing  in  the  minute  particulars  of  form  and  position  between 
the  upright  wire-marks,  as  to  justify  my  stating  the  paper  to  have  been  from  the 
same  vat,  though  probably  an  examination  of  other  copies  of  the  same  edition 
might  shew  that  fact. 

The  Inglis  and  the  Pembroke  copies  are  the  only  ones  I  have  met  with 
containing  what  I  believe  to  have  been  the  first  series  of  wood-blocks  used  for  the 
work,  some  of  the  earliest  impressions  of  which  may  probably  have  appeared  as 
early  as  1420. 

The  Inglis  copies  of  the  First  Edition  of  the  Apocalypse  and  Biblia  Pauperum 
formed,  I  believe,  a  portion  of  that  volume  (particularly  quoted  by  Dr.  Dibdin  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i.  p.  iv.),  which  contained  also  a  cojoy  of  the  Ars 
Moriendi,  in  the  original  binding,  dated  1428*. 

*  Dr.  Dibdin  states  that  "  Mr.  Horn,  a  gentleman  long  and  well  known  for  his  familiar  acquaintance  with 
ancient  books  printed  abroad,  was  in  the  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  of  the  Ars  Moriendi, 
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The  Second  Edition  of  the  Biblta  Patjperum. 

The  impressions,  as  particularly  noticed,  vol.  i.  pp.  60-1,  of  the  Spencer  A., 
British  Museum,  Botfield,  Renouard,  and  Lucca  copies  of  the  Second  Edition,  being- 
made  in  part  from  some  of  the  same  wood-blocks  used  for  the  First  Edition,  while 
the  remainder  are  from  a  different  series  of  blocks,  almost  proves  that  the  two 
editions  were  issued  by  the  same  person. 

Consequently  it  may  be  presumed,  that,  shortly  after  the  issue  of  the  original 
series,  many  of  the  wood-blocks  were  found  to  be  so  much  damaged  by  use,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  supply  their  places  with  others.  In  doing  this,  it  does  not 
appear  that  their  proprietor  resorted  to  the  mechanical  operation  of  laying  down 
on  wood  the  former  impressions,  and  having  them  recut;  but  it  is  evident,  by  the 
variations  in  the  design  of  these  pages  (as  may  particularly  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  minutely  detailed  account  of  the  variations  that  occur  in  the  designs  of  the 
various  editions,  vol.  i.  pp.  50-7),  that  they  were  redrawn. 

The  many  breakages  that  occur  in  the  impressions  of  the  copies  of  the  Second 
Edition  referred  to,  shew  that  several  years  may  have  intervened  between  the  issue 
of  the  copies  of  the  respective  editions;  a  conjecture  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  all 
of  them  present  a  variety  in  the  paper-marks.  In  the  Spencer  copy,  by  far  the 
most  perfect  as  regards  the  impressions,  we  find  that  the  paper  bears  only  one  mark, 
the  Unicorn  rampant,  a.  mark  that  I  have  not  met  with  in  any  other  copy  of  the 
Block-Books,  or  in  any  printed  production  of  the  fifteenth  century.  At  p.  72  I  have 
particularly  noticed  that  mark,  there  observing  that  it  constantly  appeared  in  some 
manuscript  documents  as  early  as  1390,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  specimen  of  one 
from  a  document  dated  1410,  very  similar  to  that  in  the  Spencer  copy  of  the  Billia 
Pauperum. 

and  of  the  Apocalypse,  all  bound  in  one  volume ;  which  volume  had,  upon  the  exterior  of  the  cover,  the 
following  words  stamped  at  the  extremity  of  the  binding,  towards  the  edge  of  the  squares  : 

Hic  Liber  Kelbgatus  euit  per  Plebanum — Eoclesi^ — Anno  Domini  142(8). 

Mr.  Horn  having  broken  up  the  volume,  and  parted  with  the  contents,  was  enabled  to  supply  me  with  the  fore- 
going information  upon  the  strength  of  his  memory  alone ;  but  he  is  quite  confident  of  the  three  following 
particulars  : 

"  1.     That  the  works  contained  in  this  volume  were  as  we  have  just  mentioned. 

"  3.  That  the  binding  was  the  ancient,  legitimate  one ;  and  that  the  treatise  had  not  been  subsequently 
introduced  into  it :  and 

"  3.     That  the  date  was  143  odd  ;  but  positively  anterior  to  the  year  1430." 

y2 
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Presuming  that  some  of  the  original  wood-blocks  were  not  rendered  useless  for 
several  years,  and  looking  to  the  paper-marks  that  occur  in  the  copies  individually, 
it  is  probable  that  the  series  of  wood-blocks  was  in  use  from  1430  to  1450. 

The  Third  Edition  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum. 

Here  we  have  altogether  another  edition,  composed  of  impressions  from  an 
entirely  new  series  of  wood-blocks,  apparently  copied  for  the  most  part  from  the 
preceding  editions ;  but  though  they  are  very  close  copies  of  very  many  of  the  pages, 
yet  there  are  a  great  many  variations,  as  seen  on  referring  to  vol.  i.  pp.  50-7.  They 
have  evidently  been  engraved  by  another  hand,  and  are  more  coarsely  executed; 
the  pages  differing  in  their  dimensions,  being  for  the  most  part  longer.  They  have 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been  engraved  by  the  same  hand  as  the  pages  of  the 
Third  Edition  of  the  Apocalypse.  In  plate  xiii.  a  fac-simile  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  last  page  from  the  Grenville  copy  is  given  below  the  same  design  from  the 
Lucca  copy  of  the  Second  Edition.  The  circumstance  of  the  Grenville  copy  of  this 
edition  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  and  the  Lang  copy  of  the  edition  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, being  taken  off  on  paper  of  a  similar  texture,  as  also  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  originally  bound  in  the  same  volume,  justifies  a  belief  that  they  were  engraved 
by  the  same  person,  and  issued  simultaneously.  Indeed,  in  no  two  copies  of  any 
of  the  Block-Books  that  I  have  seen  have  I  observed  the  paper  to  be  of  so  precisely 
the  same  texture  (independently  of  the  water-marks  being  of  the  same  character) 
as  in  the  two  volumes  mentioned.  The  large,  high-shouldered  Anchor,  as  seen  in 
plates  D  and  E,  correspond  closely  in  aU  their  minutiae. 

In  the  additional  observations  (vol.  i.  pp.  68  et  seq.)  to  the  notices  of  the  several 
editions  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  it  is  stated  that  the  Chatsivorth  copy  is  of  the 
Third  Edition.  In  that  copy  the  only  marks  on  the  paper  are  the  P,  the  Y,  and  the 
Arms  of  France,  see  plate  F.  Consequently,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  that 
the  impressions  of  the  Chatsworth  copy  of  that  edition  could  not,  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  previous  observations  upon  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  have 
been  issued  before  1430. 

Some  of  the  copies  of  the  Third  Edition  may  not  have  been  taken  off  the  blocks 
until  a  much  later  period.  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  first  issue  of 
the  Third  Edition  did  not  take  place  before  1435. 
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The  Fourth  Edition  op  the  Biblia  Paupeeum. 

This  is  also  another  series  of  wood-blocks  corresponding  very  much  with  those 
of  the  Third  Edition,  though  in  many  instances  differing  in  the  minor  details.  The 
Spencer  B.  and  Sykes  copies  are  the  only  ones  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining.  The  marks  of  the  Anchor  in  the  Spencer  copy  very  much  resemble 
those  found  in  the  Second  Edition.  I  have  only  met  with  one  instance  of  the  mark 
of  the  Pair  of  Scales  occurring  in  the  Block-Books,  and  that  is  in  the  Syhes  copy. 
The  paper  used  for  that  copy  was  probably  of  Italian  manufacture. 

Though  I  have  placed  this  as  the  Fourth  Edition,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  may 
not  have  preceded  that  placed  as  the  Third;  and  therefore  the  issue  of  its  first 
impression  may  have  been  as  early  as  1435. 

The  Fifth  Edition  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum. 

Here  likewise  we  have  another  series  of  wood-blocks,  the  designs  being  for  the 
most  part  close  copies  of  those  in  the  Second  and  Third  Editions.  The  copy  in  the 
Print  Room  in  the  British  Museum  is  the  only  one*  I  have  seen;  and  as  that 
is  so  specially  noticed,  vol.  i.  p.  59  and  p.  62,  it  is  unnecessary  again  to  refer  to 
the  particular  character  of  the  engraving.  The  edition  did  not  probably  appear 
before  1445. 

I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  meet  with  the  mark  of  the  Two  Keys  joined,  as  in 
the  British  Museum  copy,  in  any  manuscript  bearing  date  before  that  period. 
Slightly  differing  in  form,  it  occurs  in  the  Harlem  copy  of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the 
Speculum,  plate  N,  and  also  in  the  Spencer  copy  of  the  Saliceto,  plate  O.  The  mark 
is  also  sometimes  found  in  the  early  printed  productions  of  Fust  at  Mentz,  and  also 
in  the  works  issued  by  Ulric  Zell  at  Cologne. 

The  Sixth  Edition  op  the  Biblia  Pauperum. 

This  edition  differs  very  much  in  design  from  any  of  the  preceding.  The  style 
of  engraving  closely  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Cracherode  and  Bodleian  copies  of 
the  Cantica  Canticorum.     The  Bodleian  copy  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen.     It  is,  as 

*  During  the  printing  of  this  sheet  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  another  copy  of  the  same 
edition,  as  particularly  noticed  in  the  additional  observations  referred  to  in  the  preceding  page. 
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stated,  vol.  i.  p.  64,  engraved  in  a  very  coarse  manner;  but,  as  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  designs  with  those  of  the  other  editions,  in  the  same 
way  as  I  did  the  eight  copies  brought  together  at  the  British  Museum,  it  becomes 
difficult  to  state  from  what  series  of  blocks  the  designs  were  copied. 

Though  placed  among  the  productions  of  the  Low  Countries,  it  was  probably 
issued  in  a  different  locality  from  any  of  the  other  editions,  and  not  before 

1450  to  1460. 

lu  the  preceding  arrangement  of  the  Biblia  Pawperum  it  is  seen  that  the  edition 
placed  by  Heinecken  as  the  Fikst  of  the  work  is  omitted.  That  edition  I  have 
unhesitatingly  placed  among  the  Block-Books  of  Germany.  It  is  evidently,  as 
particularly  noticed  vol.  ii.  pp.  51-2,  a  coarse  copy,  nay,  almost  a  fac-simile,  of  the 
Sixth  Edition.  It  is,  however,  due  to  Baron  Heinecken  to  state,  that,  when  placing 
that  edition  as  the  first,  he  observed:  "  If  I  place  them  one  after  the  other,  it  is  only 
to  explain  the  difference  between  them;  for  I  candidly  confess  that  I  neither  know 
which  is  the  original  nor  the  epoch  of  the  five."     See  vol.  i.  p.  48. 


Ars  Moriendi.     First  Edition. 

The  mark  of  the  Unicorn  in  the  Harlem  copy  of  the  First  Edition  is  of  the  same 
peculiar  form  as  is  found  in  the  Rendorp  copies  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  and 
Cantica  Canticorum,  though  in  the  latter  work  the  Unicorn  is  placed  downwards 
between  the  water-lines. 

Though  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice  the  difficulty  of  identifTing  two 
marks  as  agreeing  in  all  their  minutiae,  I  do  so  again  in  consequence  of  finding,  in 
a  copy  of  the  Bermones  Sancti  Johannis  Chrisostomi  (printed  by  Ulric  Zell,  in  4to., 
without  date),  among  other  marks,  two  of  the  Unicorn,  from  different  moulds, 
which,  as  in  the  Ars  Moriendi,  are  placed  in  the  more  usual  way,  upright,  between 
the  wires.  I  have  examined  a  great  many  books  from  the  press  of  UMc  Zell,  but 
the  copy  of  the  book  alluded  to  was  the  only  one  in  which  I  have  met  with  the 
Unicorn  of  that  form. 

In  the  ensuing  page  are  copies  of  the  tracings  of  those  marks,  which,  though 
apparently  the  same  as  in  the  copies  referred  to  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  Biblia  Paupe- 
rum, Cantica  Canticorum,  yet  it  will  be  found,  that,  by  placing  tracings  of  the  one 
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over  the  other,  they  so  diflFer  in  position  as  at  once  to  prove  that  the  paper  on 
which  they  occur  was  from  different  vats. 


From  the  circumstance  of  not  finding  the  peculiarly  formed  Unicorn  in  any 
productions  from  the  presses  of  Veldener,  and  other  of  the  Cologne  printers,  or  of 
the  Low  Countries,  save  only  on  one  of  the  earliest  books  printed  by  Ulric  Zell,  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  early  moulds  for  the  marks  of  that  particular  form  were 
broken  up,  the  paper-makers  of  the  Low  Countries  afterwards  adopting  the  frequent 
use  of  the  mark  in  an  infinite  variety  of  shape,  producing  them  progressively,  as 
shewn  by  us  in  this  volume,  pp.  73-4,  of  the  most  ludicrous  and  nondescript 
character. 

In  the  only  three  copies  of  the  First  Edition  of  the  Ars  Moriendi  that  I  have 
been  able  to  refer  to,  the  marks  on  the  paper  of  each  copy  differ,  and  do  not  throw  any 
light  upon  the  period  of  their  issue,  though  the  mark  of  the  Unicorn,-w]AGh.  is  almost 
identical  with  one  on  the  Rendorp  copies  of  the  Block-Books  referred  to,  would 
induce  me  to  think  that  they  were  all  issued  about  the  same  time.  Looking,  how- 
ever, to  the  engraving,  not  merely  of  the  designs  in  the  Ars  Moriendi,  of  the  edition 
under  consideration,  but  also  to  the  pages  of  wood-type,  I  am  induced  to  think  that 
the  blocks  for  that  series  were  not  engraved  later  than  about  1430, 

though  the  impressions  in  some  of  the  existing  copies  may  not  have  been  taken  off 
until  after  that  period,  and  even  as  late  as  1445  to  1450. 
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Tempt  \TiONES  Dj^monis. 
The  xylographical  broadside,  described  vol.  i.  p.  121,  thougli  coming  under  the 
denomination  of  Single  Engravings,  is  one  of  more  than  usual  interest.  With  the 
exception  of  the  figvires  at  the  upper  part  of  the  sheet,  the  vs^hole  is  composed  of 
block-type,  cut  in  precisely  the  same  style  as  the  descriptive  block-text  to  the  First 
Edition  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum  and  the  Ars  Moriendi.  The  evidence  of  this  fact 
is  so  i^lain,  that  the  sheet  of  the  Tem,ptationes  Dcemonis  may  unhesitatingly  be 
considered  as  the  engraving  of  the  same  school,  and  to  have  been  executed  at  about 
the  same  period,  ■  1430. 

Alphabet  of  Initial  Letters. 
To  about  the  same  period  also,  or  perhaps  later,  may  the  very  curious  little 
Block-Book  composed  of  an  Alphabet  of  Initial  Letters  be  assigned.     The  relic 
carries  with  it  that  peculiar  characteristic  of  antiquity  which  ought  to  satisfy  the 
mind  of  the  most  sceptical. 


Cantica  Canticorum.     First  Edition. 

Presuming  our  hypothesis  respecting  the  historical  character  of  that  work  to  be 
correct,  the  First  Edition  could  not  have  appeared  before  1440,  as  Amadeus,  Duke 
of  Savoy,  was  not  elected  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Fehx  V.,  imtU  1439.  I  have,  in 
vol.  i.  so  fully  entered  into  the  allegorical  nature  of  the  designs,  that  I  must  refer 
the  reader  to  those  points,  leaving  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn  respecting  the 
periods  to  the  more  learned  in  history,  content  in  the  belief  that  I  am  not  far  out  in 
my  views  respecting  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  its  issue  a  few  years  after  the 
period  named,  consequently  about  1445. 

AU  the  marks  on  the  paper  of  several  copies  of  the  First  Edition  vary.  The 
paper  of  the  Rendorp  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum  was  of  the  same  manufacture  as 
that  of  the  Rendorp  copy  of  the  Cantica  Canticorum.  These  copies  (origiaally 
bound  together)  having  been  in  the  possession*  of  my  Father  many  years  ago,  I  am 

*  They  were  in  the  library  of  Count  Kendorp,  purchased  by,  and  brought  to  this  country  for  sale,  in  1825, 
by  my  Father. 
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enabled  to  state,  positively,  a  fact  which  could  otherwise  only  be  inferred,  after  the 
separation  of  the  copies,  from  the  great  similarity  of  the  water-marks.  Having, 
without  any  reference  to  these  works,  thought  that  copies  of  the  second  edition  of 
the  Biblia  Pauperum  (of  which  I  believe  the  Rendorp  copy  is  an  impression)  may 
have  been  issued  as  late  or  later  than  1440,  the  almost  identity  of  the  marks 
confirms  that  opinion ;  because,  allowing  our  historical  hypothesis  to  be  correct,  the 
first  edition  of  the  Cantica  Canticorum  could  not  have  appeared  until  1440.  As 
the  impressions  in  the  Spencer  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  that  work  are  so  very 
much  better  than  those  in  the  Rendorp  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  Lmuch  regret 
that,  owing  to  the  leaves  of  the  Spencer  copy  being  so  firmly  pasted  together,  it  was 
not  possible  to  obtain  the  least  gleam  of  the  character  of  the  water-marks,  as  other- 
wise a  comparison  of  the  marks  might  have  proved  useful. 

The  Second  and  Third  Editions  or  the  Cantica  Canticorum. 

An  examination  of  the  marks  of  only  one  copy  of  each  of  these  Editions  (the 
one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  other  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  only  copies 
known  in  this  country),  does  not  enable  me  to  form  otherwise  than  a  vague  opinion 
of  the  period  of  their  issue.  The  designs  and  the  engraving  in  these  Editions  are 
palpably  of  so  inferior  a  style,  and  the  general  character  of  the  works  such  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they  were  not  executed  until  several  years  after 
the  First  Edition,  and  more  probably  on  the  confines  of  Germany  than  in  the  Low 
Countries.     I  do  not  think  the  Second  Edition  appeared  before  1450, 

nor  that  the  Third  Edition  was  issued  earlier  than  1460. 

From  the  observations  in  the  preceding  pages  it  is  seen  that  I  consider  the  first 
editions  of  each  of  the  chief  of  the  existing  Block-Books  to  have  been  the  produc- 
tions of  Holland  or  the  Low  Countries;  and  though  I  believe  them  to  have  been 
issued  in  HoUand  Proper,  yet  I  must  confess  there  are  no  ostensible  points  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  works  themselves  that  can  be  brought  forward  to  confirm 
th9,t  opinion.  It  might  be  shewn  that  the  same  peculiar  form  of  letter  was  used 
in  the  seals  of  Holland  Proper  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century;  but  then  the 
probabihty  is,  that  seals  appertaining  to  all  parts  of  the  Netherlands  would  be 
found  of  the  same  period,  with  characters  of  similar  form. 

VOL.  III.  z 
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In  Laving  also  drawn  attention  to  the  characteristic  features  in  the  engraving  of 
the  designs  of  the  Bihlia  Fauperum,  and  the  Speculum  agreeing  with  tliose  in  the 
wood-engravings  issued  in  books  printed  at  Harlem,  I  must  leave  all  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  my  remarks  on  that  point,  to  those  more  capable  of  deciding 
how  far  the  similarity  of  their  design  and  execution  warrants  a  belief  that  the  wood- 
blocks engraved  for  the  first  two  editions  of  the  BibUa  Pauperum,  the  first  edition 
of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  the  first  edition  of  the  Cantica  Canticorum,  and  the  Speculum, 
were  by  the  hands  of  artists  of  that  locality. 

Liber  Regum. 
It  was  during  the  printing  of  this  sheet  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting 
the  copy  of  the  Liber  Regihm  lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Boone.  Having  occasion 
to  insert  in  my  first  volume  (sheet  Q*)  some  additional  notices  of  xylographical 
productions,  of  which  the  earliest  editions  were  probably  executed  in  the  Low 
Countries,  I  availed  myself  of  that  opportunity  of  entering  into  a  brief  description 
of  that  Block-Book,  of  which  only  two  copies  are  at  present  known. 

To  that  notice  I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  designs  and  the  engraving  are 
equally  coarse ;  the  latter  so  much  resembling  that  in  the  edition  of  the  Apocalypse, 
placed  by  me  as  the  fourth  of  the  work,  as  to  induce  me  to  beheve  them  to  haA^e 
been  the  production  of  the  same  artist,  and  to  have  been  issued  in  the  same  locality, 
on  the  confines  of  Germany  rather  than  the  Low  Countries. 

The  only  mark  on  the  paper  of  the  copy  mentioned,  is  that  of  a  Serpent,  each 
sheet  bearing  one  very  similar  to  that  at  the  side.  The  mark  is  one 
of  very  rare  occurrence.  Among  the  Archives  in  the  Tower  of  London 
is  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  dated  1447,  the  paper 
bearing  a  mark  of  the  same  kind,  though  of  smaller  form. 
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"The  Brussels  Woodcut,"  dated  1418. 

Until  the  year  1844,  the  earliest  wood-engraving  bearing  the  date  of  its  execu- 
tion, was  The  St.  Christopher,  1423.  The  discovery,  however,  at  Malines,  of  one 
dated  1418,  evidently  the  production  of  the  Low  Countries,  entitles  that  country  to 
claim  the  precedence  of  Germany  until  one  of  an  earlier  date  is  found. 

Various  are  the  opinions  entertained  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  date  of 
the  "Brussels  Woodcut  of  1418."  Within  two  years  of  its  discovery,  there 
appeared  tliree*  brochures  respecting  it.  The  first  is  from  the  pen  of  M.  le  Baron 
de  Reiffenberg,  the  second  from  M.  G.  D.  B.,  and  the  third  from  M.  I.  A.  L.  In  the 
first  of  these  pamphlets  there  is  what  is  stated  to  be  a  "facsimile."  It  is,  however, 
a  mere  outline;  and  though  it  is  coloured,  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  original,  it 
does  not  convey  to  those  acquainted  with  early  xylographic  productions  any  satis- 
factory idea  of  the  original.  The  second  merely  gives  a  reduced  outline,  taken 
from  that  of  the  Baron  de  Reiflfenberg.  The  third  carries  with  it  the  evidence  of 
its  being  in  reality  2u  facsimile,  and  enables  us  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the 
original. 

The  Baron  de  Reiffenberg,  who  had  the  more  immediate  charge  of  the  early 
wood-engraving,  appears  to  have  been  most  zealous  in  endeavouring  to  prove  the 
genuineness  of  the  date,  evidently  with  the  desire  of  removing  the  doubt  that  had 
arisen  respecting  it.  After  quoting  numerous  instances  of  the  preservation  of  early 
xylographic  productions  and  manuscripts,  and  most  correctly  stating,  at  p.  13,  "  II 
est  certain  qu'il  existait  dans  les  Pays-Bas  avant  le  milieu  du  quinzi^me  siecle, 
quantite  de  xylographes  ou  d'imagers  dont  les  gravures  etaient  souvent  accom- 
pagnees  de  legendes  en  caractferes  immobiles;"  he  enters  on  a  long  detail  respecting 
the  discovery  of  the  engraving. 

He  states,  p.  15:  "II  y  a  environ  huit  mois,  on  allait  briser  k  Malines  un  vieux 

*  I.  "  La  Plus  Ancienne  Gravure  connue  avec  une  date.  M^moire  par  Le  Baron  de  KeifFenberg,  de  I'Institut 
de  France,  Consei-vateur  de  la  Bibliotheque  Koyale  de  Belgique,  etc.  (Presente  dans  la  seance  du  7  Mai,  1845.) 
Avec  un  Facsimile." 

II.  "  Quelques  Mots  sur  la  Gravure  au  Millesime  de  1418.  Par  G.  D.  B.  Avec  sept  Planches.  Bruxelles, 
a  la  Librairie  ancienne  et  moderne  de  A.  Van  Dale,  Rue  des  Carriires,  1846." 

III.  "  Opinion  d'un  Bibliophile  sur  I'estampe  de  1418,  conservee  a  la  Bibliotheque  Eoyale  de  Bruxelles. 
Par  M.  I.  A.  L.,  Kedacteur  de  la  Renaissance,  Menibre  de  la  Societe  Beige  et  de  la  Societe  Fran9aise  pour  la 
Conservation  des  Monuments  Historiques.  S  Planches  facsimiles.  Bruxelles,  Soci^ti  des  Beaux  Arts  :  Gerant. 
A.  de  Wasne,  Place  du  Grand  Sahlon.     No.  II.     1846." 

z2 
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coffre  de  rebut  sorti  des  archives  de  Malines,  et  dont  on  avait  extrait  des  papiers 
moisis.  Ce  coft'ro  utait  devenu  la  j)roprietd  d'un  ignorant  cabaretier.  Dans  Tintd- 
rieur  du  couvercle  etait  collee  upe  image  k  peine  visible.  Par  bonheur  il  se  trouvait 
la  un  curieux,  qui  en  detacha  les  fragments,  les  reunit  ensuite  avec  adresse,  et 
comprit,  k  I'inspection  de  la  date  de  1418,  qui  y  est  clairement  exprimee,  que  cette 
feuille  pouvait  interesser  Thistoire  de  I'art."  The  Baron  then  tells  us,  p.  16,  that 
the  relic  was  purchased  "  au  prix  de  500  francs,  veritable  bagatelle  pour  un  morceau 
de  cette  importance,  unique  et  inedit."  He  then  describes  the  general  appearance 
of  the  engraving,  stating  that  the  paper  bears  the  mark  of  an  anchor,  and  that  the 
impression  had  been  obtained  by  friction,  and  adds  that  the  fac-simile  presented  to 
his  readers  "a  ete  execute  avec  un  scrupule  extreme  de  notre  estampe,  par  M.  Severyns 
de  Bruxelles."  In  respect  to  the  latter  observation,  I  only  observe,  that,  had  the 
fac-similes  we  have  given  in  this  work  been  executed  in  such  a  style,  the  work,  as 
one  of  future  reference,  would  have  been  of  little  value. 

In  allusion  to  the  date,  the  Baron  observes,  p.  22:  "C'est  sur  la  premiere 
traverse  de  la  barrifere  voisine  de  I'animal  (]^vi'est  Tinscription  capitale,  le  signe 
sacramentel  et  distinctif  de  I'estampe,  le  mill^sime  de  Mccccxviri,  et  il  y  est  d'une 
manifere  nette,  precise,  incontestable." 

"Que  Ton  s'arme  de  la  loupe  la  plus  grossiante,  que  I'oeU  perce  a  travers  la 
trame  du  papier,  on  n'apercevra  aucun  signe  de  falsifications.  D'ailleurs  la  falsifica- 
tion etait  impossible,  puisque  Timage  nous  est  arrivee  directement  du  coffre  exjDulse 
de  Mahnes.  EUe  n'a  ^te  que  quelques  jours  en  la  possession  d'abord  d'un  cabaretier 
qui  n'avait  aucune  idee  de  I'art  ni  de  gravure,  ensuite  de  M.  I'architecte  de  Noter, 
dont  la  probite  exclut  tout  soupQon  de  fraude  et  de  tromperie,  et  dont  le  caractfere 
n'admet  pas  la  supposition  d'une  plaisanterie  qui,  sans  etre  incompatible  avec  la 
probite,  devrait  etre  bannie  de  la  bonne  compagnie,  et  particuliferement  du  monde 
scientifique  ou  elle  pent  jeter  le  trouble  et  le  desordre." 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Baron  de  Reiffenberg  would  not  have  thus 
expressed  himself  respecting  the  date  of  the  engraving,  had  he  not  felt  that  some 
arguments  were  required  to  do  away  with  the  belief  that  it  did  in  itself  convey 
a  different  impression  to  the  mind  of  those  who  examined  it.  Otherwise,  why 
enter  into  a  matter  that  ought  not  to  require  one  word  to  be  said  about  it  ? 

The  author,  M.  Browe,  "  Conservateur  de  la  Gallerie  du  Prince  d'Arenherg,"  on 
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receiving  the  brochure  of  the  Baron  de  Eeiffenberg,  appears  to  have  taken  another 
view  of  the  point  at  issue.  He  contends  that  the  style  of  the  engraving,  and  the 
costume  of  the  numerous  figures  it  represents,  does  not  warrant  the  date  1418:  and 
in  order  to  support  his  views  he  gives  no  less  than  forty-six  designs  of  female 
costume  from  illuminated  manuscripts  dated  from  1401  to  1491*.  How  far  he 
establishes  his  position,  I  must  leave. others  more  learned  in  costume  that  myself  to 
decide,  only  observing,  that  I  do  not  put  much  faith  in  a  decision  founded  upon 
such  ever  changeable  incidents;  Costume  and  Armour,  in  many  manuscripts,  being 
oftentimes  designed  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist.  I  do  not  consider  it  within 
the  scope  of  any  man's  judgment  to  be  capable  of  deciding  upon  what  was  the 
peculiar  form  of  any  personal  habiliment,  male  or  female,  withm  a  range  even  of 
twenty  years,  unless  it  be  some  change  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature. 

M.  Browe  acknowledges,  that,  when  he  wrote  his  views,  he  had  not  seen  the 
original.  Nor  was  this  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  enabhng  him  to  judge  of  it,  the 
copy  in  the  brochure  of  the  Baron  de  Reiffenberg  being  sufficient  for  his  purpose. 
Not  so,  however,  in  respect  to  the  question  of  the  date :  and  accordingly  he  issued, 
by  way  of  a  supplement  to  his  pamphlet,  "  Un  dernier  mot  sur  VEstampe  au  milU- 
sime  de  1418."  In  this  he  defends  the  position  taken  by  Mm  in  respect  to  the 
Costume,  and  then,  at  page  23,  closes  his  observations  as  follows :  "  Maintenant 
un  mot  sur  le  date,  car  la  est  toute  la  question.  Nous  avions  lu,  et  Ton  avait  dit 
et  redit  tant  de  fois,  que  la  date  etait  tres-lisible  et  on  ne  pent  plus  authentique, 
que  nous  ne  pouvions  la  rdvoquer  en  doute,  et  c'est  d'aprfes  cette  donnee  que 
nous  avions  entrepris  nos  recherches.  Aujourd'hui  nous  devons  avouer  que 
nous  aurions  pu  nous  epai'gner  la  peine  de  ces  recherches,  car  la  date,  telle 
qu'elle  se  presente,  n'est  plus  dans  son  etat  primitif  et  pourrait  bien  avoir 
ete  alteree.  En  effet,  tous  les  chiffres  ont  ete  repasses  avec  un  crayon  k  la  mine  de 
plomb,  le  M.cccc.  fort  legferement,  aussi  peut-on  k  peine  le  distinguer;  mais  dans  le 
chifire  xviii,  le  x  et  le  v  ont  ete  marques  au  crayon  avec  une  telle  force,  qu'il  est 
devenu  impossible  de  dire  quels  chiffres  y  etaient  primitivement.     Les  trois  unites 

*  "  Nous  devons  avouer  que  nous  n'avons  point  vu  la  gravure  originals,  c'est  d'apres  le  facsimile  donne 
par'M.  le  Baron  de  Reiffenberg  dans  son  m^moire,  que  nous  avons  poste  notre  jugement :  facsimile  qui  d'apres 
son  aveu,  est  d'une  scrupuleuse  exactitude ;  et  comme  nous  ne  jugeons  point  cette  estampe  d'apres  la  date 
qu'elle  porta  ni  les  filigranes  du  papier,  mais  d'apres  le  costume  et  le  style  ;  la  difference  est  done  pour  nous 
entierement  nulle,  et  la  vue  de  la  piece  originale  ne  pourrait  en  aucune  maniere  influer  sur  notre  jugement." 
(P.  17,  note.) 
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seules  sont  encore  a  peu   prfes  intactes,  et  telles  probablement  qu'elles   ont  ete 
d'abord  imprimees. 

"  Voilii  done  cette  date,  qui  a  mis  tous  les  iconographes  en  emoi,  condamne'e  a 
rester  dternellement  douteuse,  k  moins  qu'une  seconde  dpreuve  ne  vienne  au  secours 
de  la  premiere,  pour  restifcuer  des  chiffres  si  malencontreusement  ddfigures. 

"  On  dira  peut-^tre  que  si  ces  chiffres  ont  4te  repasse's  au  crayon  c'^tait  unique- 
raent  pour  les  rendre  plus  distincts,  mais  la  faute  n'en  serait  pas  moins  impardon- 
nable,  parceque  dorenavant  la  realite  de  cette  date  pourra  toujours  etre  contestee  et 
certainement  avec  de  fortes  raisons.  Miens  aurait  valu  laisser  ces  chiffres  dans 
I'e'tat  oh  ils  e'taient,  quelque  faibles  qu'ils  fussent ;  chacun  alors  aurait  pu  juger  si  la 
date  de  1418  s'y  trouvait  reellement  et  indubitablement. 

"  Ce  que  nous  venons  de  dire  est  la  simple  et  pure  verite;  d'autres  que  nous  et 
dont  nul  ne  suspectera  la  bonne  foi,  ont  fait  la  mSme  remarque,  et  pourront,  si  cela 
devenait  n^cessaire,  appuyer  nos  paroles." 

After  such  cii-cumstantial  evidence  as  the  preceding,  I  can  no  longer  doubt 
the  opinion  conveyed  to  me  by  a  friend  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  relic, 
namely,  that  the  date  of  1418  has  heen  in  some  way  tampered  with,  or  accidentally 
injured.  , 

M.  I.  A.  L.  adopts  the  views  of  the  Baron  de  Reiffenberg.  After  requoting  the 
St.  Christopher  woodcut,  dated  1423*  and  giving  a  fac-simile  of  it  in  support  of  that 
dated  1418,  he  states,  p.  14: — "Pour  nous,  le  fait  n'est  pas  douteux.  L'estampe 
au  mille'sime  de  1418,  appartenant  k  la  bibliothfeque  royale  de  Bruxelles,  porte  en 
soi  tous  les  signes  evidents  et  caracteristiques  de  sa  haute  antiquite.  Notre  crainte 
premifere — pourquoi  ne  pas  le  dire? — avait  ete  d'avoir  k  lutter  centre  I'oeuvre 
d'habiles  faussaires,  attendu  que  le  vol  a  Vestampe  est  aussi  frequent  de  nos  jours 
que  le  vol  a  I'autographe  et  le  vol  au  honjour;  mais  k  la  simple  inspection  de 
I'original,  nous  avons  ete  bientSt  convaincii  que  nos  craintes  n'etaient  pas  fondees  et 
que  Tepreuve  de  1418  est  pure  de  toute  falsification  calculee — c'est  k  dire  qu'est 
parfaitement  authentique." 

M.  I.  A.  L.,  in  contending  against  the  opinion  of  M.  Browe,  thus  closes  his 

*  That  remarkably  coarse  but  celebrated  wood-engraving  has  been  so  frequently  given  in  fac-simile,  that  I 
have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  it.  The  best  fac-simile  is  in  the  History  of  Wood-Engraving  by 
W.  Young  Ottley,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 
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remarks,  p.  20 :  "  Malheureuseraent  pour  M.  de  B.,  il  a  trouve  en  nous  un  lecteur 
re'calcitrant.  Nous  ne  sommes  pas  clu  nombre  de  ces  etres  privilegies  qui  jugent 
des  oeuvres  d'art  par  intuition;  nous  avons  la  faiblesse  de  vouloir  connattre, 
analyser  et  discuter  nos  impressions.  L'auteur  de  la  brochure  intitulee  Quelques 
mots  sur  Vestampe  au  milUsime  de  1418,  voudra  done  bien  nous  permettre  de  ne 
pas  etre  de  son  avis,  par  les  raisons  que  nous  avons  dejk  de'duites." 

Here  we  have  a  totally  opposite  opinion  to  that  of  M.  Browe;  but  as  that  of 
M.  I.  A.  L.  was  written  previous  to  the  "Dernier  Mot,"  it  was  hardly  fair  in  M.  I. 
A.  L.,  at  p.  8,  to  taunt  M.  Browe  with  giving  his  opinion  respecting  the  wood- 
engraving  without  having  seen  it. 

It  was  not  untU  nearly  at  the  close  of  my  second  volume  that  I  was  induced  to 
read  through  the  three  treatises  upon  the  subject.  It  was  in  consequence  of  refer- 
ring to  "The  Brussels  Woodcut''  that  I  have  been  induced  to  give  the  ensuing 
notice  of  one  existing  at  Lyons,  put  forth  with  great  flourish,  in  1844,  as  of  the 
indisputable  date  of  1384,  preceding  the  date  of  the  St.  Christopher  by  nearly  half 
a  century ! ! ! 

During  the  year  1844  a  volume  was  issued  detailing  the  literary  treasures  in  the 
"  Palais  des  Arts"  at  Lyons*.  In  that  work  occurs  a  fac-simile  copy  of  a  wood-cut 
stated  to  be  the  portrait  of  Peter  Schloting,  a  wound  doctor  ("  wundarz"),  who,  we 
presume,  lived  at  Nuremberg  in  1384,  or,  more  probably,  in  1584  !  The  wood-cut  is 
of  coarse  execution,  and  was  probably  the  work  of  Josse  Ammon,  who  was  at 
Nuremberg  in  1584,  following  the  occupation  of  a  wood-engraver. 

The  original  is  in  the  "  Adamoli  Library,"  forming  part  of  the  Lyons  collection. 
The  compiler  of  the  catalogue,  when  referring  to  the  early  printed  books  formed  by 
M.  Adamoli,  adds  the  following  note:  "La  Bibhotheque  possfede  quelques  exem- 
plaires,  assez  beaux,  d'editions  rare  du  xv"  sifecle  :  Adamoli  a  re'uni  k  une  '  Legenda 
sanctorum  voragine'  une  gravure  qui  porte  la  date  authentique  de  1384,  et  qui 
aurait   dfes-lors  prece'de'  d'un  quart   de   sifecle   le  S.  Christophe,  la  premifere  des 


•  *■  Rapport  sur  les  Livres  et  Estampes  des  Bibliotlieques  du  Palais  des  Arts,  presente  a  M.  Torme,  Maire 
de  Lyon,  Depute  du  Rhone.     Lyon :  Imprimerie  de  Louis  Perrin,  mdcccxliv.    Folio. 
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The  Wood-Engraving  of  1418  is  now  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Brussels. 

It  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child,  seated  within  an  inclosure.  On  the  one  side 
of  the  Virgin  is  Saint  Katharine,  and  on  the  other  Saint  Barbara,  two  other  female 
Saints  appearing  in  the  lower  part.  On  the  upper  bar  of  the  gate  to  the  inclosure 
is  the  date  m:cccCoXviii.  The  lower  portion  of  the  engraving  is  wanting.  Its 
width  is  nearly  ten  inches,  and  its  height  fifteen  inches. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  original;  and  though  the  fac- 
simile given  in  the  hrochure  of  M.  I.  A.  L.  appears  to  be  done  with  great  accuracy, 
I  cannot  venture  an  opinion  respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  date,  so  much 
questioned  by  M.  Browe. 

There  is  no  more  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  fact  of  its  genuineness,  merely 
on  account  of  its  having  so  long  escaped  notice,  than  there  is  of  the  St.  Chris- 
topher, dated  1423,  and  numerous  other  early  engravings,  which  have  been  found 
concealed  for  several  centuries  within  the  covers  of  old  books,  printed  and  manu- 
script, in  monasteries  and  other  safe  repositories.  It  reminds  me  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Fairfax  Manuscripts,  which  escaped  destruction  during  the  civil  wars  in 
this  country,  by  their  being  concealed  in  the  lower  part  of  an  old  box,  the  upper 
portion  being  filled  with  Dutch  tiles  !  Many  are  the  works  of  art  and  objects  of 
interest  which  have  been  long  concealed,  and,  after  many  years,  have  been  thus 
fortuitously  discovered.  Among  the  many  instances  that  could  be  enumerated,  of 
a  similar  description,  is  that  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  English  Chartularies,  on 
veUum,  which  had  been  consigned  to  a  kitchen  cupboard  for  culinary  purposes,  and 
which  was  rescued  from  destruction  and  brought  to  London,  where  it  was  sold  for 
several  hundred  pounds.  Some  years  since,  Mr.  Thorpe,  the  bookseller,  had  for 
sale  a  noble  specimen  from  the  press  of  Caxton,  which  had  been  dedicated  to  the 
closet,  but  was  fortunately  rescued  ere  a  leaf  was  destroyed. 
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THE    BLOCK-BOOKS 


GERMANY. 

I  DO  not  think  it  at  all  necessary,  while  reviewing  the  Block-Books  of  Germany, 
to  refer  to  those  few  works  printed  in  that  country,  which,  for  the  sake  of  calling- 
attention  to  the  style  of  the  design,  and  the  execution  of  their  woodcut  illustrations, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  The  examples  given  suflBciently  shew  that  the  same 
coarse  style  exhibited  in  the  early  Block-Books  of  Germany,  is  apparent  in  the 
numerous  illustrated  works  printed  in  that  country. 

Far  more  in  number  are  tlie  xylographical  productions  of  Germany  than  those 
of  the  Low  Countries,  though  the  greater  portion  of  them  bear  evidence,  many 
having  dates  attached  to  them,  of  their  having  been  issued  at  a  later  period. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  marks  on  the  paper  are  of  a  totally  different 
character.  Like  those  in  the  Block-Books  of  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  they 
are  of  a  kind  similar  to  those  found  in  early  manuscripts  and  in  the  printed  produc- 
tions of  Germany. 

-     Ars  Memorandi.     First  Edition. 
This  work  has  been  generally  considered  by  bibliographers  to  have  taken  the 
precedence  of  all  other  xylographical   productions  in  the  form  of  a  book.     The 
learned  printer,  M.  Renouard*    has  recorded  his  opinion,  that  it  preceded   the 

*  In  M.  Eenouard's  copy  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  lately  purchased  at  Paris  by  Mr.  Boone,  occurred  the 
following  note  in  the  autograph  of  M.  Kenouard,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  he  at  the  time  thought  he  was 
writing  it  in  his  own  copy  of  the  Ars  Memorandi :  "  Ce  livre,  si  rare  et  d'une  execution  si  informe,  est  reconnu 
pour  etre  le  premier  que  longtemps  avant  I'invention  des  caracteres  typographiques  et  de  la  presse  d'imprimerie 
on  ait  forme  d'une  reunion  de  feuiUets  non  mauuscrits,  et  pouvant  se  reproduire  S,  un  plus  ou  mgins  grand 
nombre  d'exemplaires  identiques.  La  fabrication  des  cartes  a  jouer,  et  plus  encore  le  Saint-Christophe  date  de 
1433,  et  quelques  autres  gravures  en  bois  de  cette  grande  dimension,  furent  tres-probablement  ce  qui  fit  penser 
a  en  executer  d'autres  de  moyenne  grandeur,  assez  nombreuses  pour  que  leur  reunion  format  un  livre.  Pen 
api-es  vinrent  les  Biblia  Pauperum,  VArs  Moriendi,  etc.,  etc.,  d'une  moins  repoussante  execution,  et  qui  sans 
doute  recureut  bien  plus  d'acoueil,  car  on  ne  connait  que  deux  editions  de  VArs  Memorandi  (cet  exemplaire  est 
de  la  premiere),  et  presque  tons  les  volumes  analogues  qui  suivirent  ce  grossier  essai  furent  reproduits  et 
multiplies  par  des  editions  difierentes  et  bien  plus  nombreuses,  ce  qui  ne  les  a  pas  empeches  de  devenir  tous 
extremement  rares." — R. 

VOL.  III.  A  A 
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invention  of  printing  by  moveable  type  "  a  long  while,"  and  that  it  was  followed  by 
the  Biblia  Pauperwn,  the  Arn  Moriendi,  &c. 

Dr.  Dibdin  also  observes*:  "I  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  this  work  as  the^ri'^ 
in  the  list  of  those,  in  the  present  collection,  which  were  executed  by  means  of 
wooden  blocks  in  the  infancy  of  the  Art  of  Printing.  It  bears  every  mark  of 
extreme  antiquity,  as  well  from  the  formation  of  the  types  as  from  the  outline  and 
colouring;  and  was  probably  executed  before  the  year  1430."  The  learned  biblio- 
gi'apher  then  adds  a  note  referring  to  the  often-quoted  volume  (bound  in  1428  ?), 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Horn,  that,  "as  the  Ars  Memorandi  has  every 
apj)earance  of  being  executed  before  either  of  the  treatises  here  (there)  mentioned, 
I  can  only  conclude  this  note  in  the  words  with  which  it  is  commenced,  that  the 
reader  will  not  consider  the  above  conclusion  a  precipitate  or  ungrounded  one." 

The  preceding  opinion  of  Dr.  Dibdin  accords  with  that  of  M.  Renouard. 
Heinecken,  however,  appears  to  have  entertained  a  different  opinion.  He  states, 
p.  395,  "Cette  production  nous  paroit  etre  de  vielle  date  et  cependant  pas  si 
ancienne  que  les  precddentes."  Those,  the  preceding,  mentioned  by  him  included  the 
Biblia  Pauperum,  the  Apocalypse,  the  Cantica  Canticorwm,  the  De  Generatione 
Christi,th.e  Ber  .Endkrist,8bnd  the Quindecim  8igna.  Heinecken  adds  to  that  opinion, 
"  Je  crois  pourtant,  que  c'est  le  premier  livre,  qui  ait  paru  avec  un  discours  ajoute  a 
chaque  image,  et  qui  occupe  lui  seul  une  page  entiere."  As  the  only  two  block- 
editions  known  of  the  De  Generatione  Christi,  a  work  described  by  him,  pp.  378-83, 
iinder  the  more  usually  known  title,  Historia  Virginis,  bear  the  dates  1470  and 
1471,  it  would  appear  that  Heinecken  considered  the  Ars  Memorandi  to  have  been 
subsequent  to  that  period.  I  cannot,  however,  think  that  such  could  have  been  his 
opinion,  and  therefore  I  conjecture  that  some  transposition  in  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  the  several  works  described  by  him  took  place  during  the  printing 
of  his  work. 

Mr.  Ottleyt,  in  his  General  Remarks  concerning  the  Early  Block-Books,  passed 
over  the  Ars  Memorandi  as  unworthy  of  his  consideration,  at  the  same  time, 
erroneously,  I  think,  classing  it  with  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Ars  Moriendi,  stating, 
"they  are  evidently  of  another  and  very  inferior  school;  and,  whether  executed  in 
Germany  or  in  the  Low  Countries,  were  probably  the  rude  manufacture  of  the 

*  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i.  p.  v.  f  History  of  Engraving,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
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ordinary  cardmaker."  At  the  time  when  (in  1816)  Mr.  Ottley  published  this 
opinion,  he  had  not  carefully  examined  the  works  to  which  he  referred;  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  that,  after  he  had  given  more  attention  to  the  designs  in  the  first 
editions  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Ars  Moriendi,  he  did  not  entertain  so  poor  an 
opinion  of  their  merits. 

The  wood-blocks  used  for  the  First  Edition  of  the  Ars  Meworandi  may  have 
been  executed  between  the  years  1420  and  1430. 

According  to  the  inscription  under  the  fac-simile  of  one  of  the  designs  of  that  work, 
in  the  Bibliotlieca  8penceriana,  such  is  its  "supposed"  date ;  but,  as  in  the  plate 
following  (an  impression  from  one  of  the  original  blocks  of  an  edition  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, an  edition  which  bears  evidence,  in  the  costume,  of  being  later  in  date  than 
the  Fourth  Edition),  the  same  period  is  assigned  to  it,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Dr.  Dibdin  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject;  though,  after  all,  any 
opinion  must  be,  in  the  absence  of  dated  facts,  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Accordingly,  in  respect  to  the  Ars  Memorandi,  there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  the 
First  Edition  of  the  work  may  not  have  been  issued  as  early  as  the  period  stated, 
1420-30.  Most  true  it  is,  that,  hitherto,  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  the 
paper-mark  of  the  St.  Catherine  WJieel  earlier  than  1428,  see  p.  53.  It  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  a  constant  mark  at  an  earlier  period,  both  in  Germany  and  the  Low 
Countries,  as  the  mark  itself,  like  the  Bull's  Head,  does  not  come  under  that  of  a 
local  or  national  character.  The  large  Bull's  Head,  which,  with  the  8t.  Catherine 
Wheel,  is  found  in  the  Hibhert  and  Spencer  copies  of  the  First  Edition,  occurs,  of  a 
very  similar  form,  in  manuscripts  as  early  as  1430,  and  probably  earlier.  It  was 
a  constant  mark  in  the  books  issued  by  Pfister,  Schussler,  Gunther  Zainer,  and 
other  German  printers;  and  continued  in  use  with  an  infinite  variety  of  ornaments 
on  the  stem  between  the  horns,  and  more  frequently  with  ornaments  below  the 
head,  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centuries. 

The  Second  Edition  op  the  Ars  Memorandt 
is,  in  respect  to  the  designs,  a  close  copy  of  the  First  Edition ;  but  whether  executed 
ten  ■  or  more  years  later,  there  is  nothing  whereby  a  satisfactory  opinion  can  be 
formed. 

The  variety  of  marks,  see  plate  R,  that  occur  in  the  few  copies  I  have  seen  of 
the  two  editions,  shew  that  the  wood-blocks  were  used  at  various  times. 

^  aa2 
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Impressions  of  both  editions  may  have  been  taken  at  intervals  during  a  period 
of  thirty  years,  consequently  copies  may  exist,  of  which  the  paper  might  be  shewn 
to  have  been  made  not  before  1460, 

or  later.  This  remark  is  applicable  to  all  the  Block-Books.  The  fact  of  their 
bearing  a  date,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  those  executed  in  Germany,  only  shews 
that  the  work  was  not  executed  hefore  that  period,  though  the  blocks  with  the  same 
date  were  used  for  many  years  after,  and  probably  at  different  places. 


Der  Endkrtst,  and  the  Qtjindecim  Stgna. 

Though  \h.e8pe7icer  copy  of  these  works  (so  fully  described  vol.  ii.  pp.  38-46)  has 
the  general  appearance  of  antiquity,  which  many  early  wood-engravings,  when 
coloured  in  that  peculiarly  coarse  style  with  metallic  materials,  possess,  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  author  of  the  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana  in  assigning  to  them  so  early 
a  date  as  1430. 

In  describing  the  Quindecim  Bigna,  vol.  ii.  p.  42,  it  is  considered  as  being  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  Der  Endkrist.  On  re-examining,  however,  the  block-text  beneath 
the  woodcuts,  the  former  appears  to  me  to  have  been  executed  at  an  earlier  period 
than  the  latter;  the  text  of  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  printed  with 
moveable  type,  though  the  kerning  of  the  letters  proves  it  not  to  have  so  been. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  later  edition  of  those  works,  the  text,  which  is 
clearly  in  moveable  type,  and  printed  on  both  sides,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  text  of  that  in  the  Block-Books.  At  page  46,  vol.  ii.  is  given,  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  comparison,  a  very  carefully  executed  woodcut  fac-simile  of  the  same  design 
as  in  the  upper  part  of  our  plate  lxiii.  The  moveable  type  bears  a  great  similarity 
to  that  used  by  John  Zainer  of  Ulm;  and  as  there  is  an  edition  of  the  Ars  Moriendi 
bearing  the  name  of  Ludwig  zu  Ulm,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  designs  in 
the  printed  editions  of  the  Der  Endkrist  and  Quindecim  Bigna  are  by  the  same  hand. 

There  are,  in  the  British  Museum,  two*  copies  of  another  edition,  in  which  the 

*  During  the  summer  of  1855,  I  had  a  visit  from  the  manager  of  the  old-book  department  of  the  establish- 
ment of  M.  T.  O.  "Weigcl  of  Leipsic.  As  he  said  he  had  much  to  communicate  to  me  respecting  my  work,  I 
fully  expected  he  had  brought  with  him  some  fac-similes  I  had  some  time  previously  particularly  asked 
^I.  Weigel  to  favour  me  with.  Much  to  my  disappointment,  he  only  brought  with  him  a  copy  of  the  above 
mentioned  works,  which,  at  my  request,  he   took  to  the  British  Museum.      It  was  immediatetly  bought  by 
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same  wood-blocks  as  used  in  the  Spencer  copy  of  the  printed  one  were  employed. 
The  text,  recomposed,  is  in  a  very  similar  type,  though  a  little  smaller,  and  was 
most  probably  the  production  of  the  press  of  John  Zainer  of  Ulm. 

The  edition  is  without  any  regular  title-page.  It  begins  with  a  large  initial 
letter  to  the  first  word,  "Hye,"  and  ends  with  seventeen  lines  on  the  reverse  of  the 
20th  leaf,  the  last  line  being  "  mei  ijcus  (Sot  Ettarm  Btcl)  tiber  micJ)  amen." 

Reverting  to  the  Spencer  copy  of  the  Block-edition  of  the  works  under  notice,  I 
cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  place  the  engraving  of  the  blocks  earlier  than    1440, 
though  the  marks  of  the  Btdl  of  that  particular  form,  as  on  the  paper  of  that  copy, 
induce  me  to  think  the  impressions  not  to  have  been  taken  ofi"  the  blocks  before 

1450. 

Another  Blook-Edition  of  the  Endkrist 
bears  the  date  1472, 

that  edition  of  the  work  conveying,  on  the  last  page  of  text,  the  information  that 

"V>ZK  jimgljanns?  priffmaler  Ijat  tias  purij  ?u  mirembetg.  ©  ^'^^/^Zff'" 

Ars  Moriendi.     Small  Quarto  Edition. 

T  quite  agree  with  Heinecken  that  the  general  character  of  the  small  quarto 
edition,  described  vol.  ii.  pp.  10-13,  appears  to  possess  "  toutes  les  marques  de  la  phis 
haute  antiquite."  Dr.  Dibdin*  in  describing  the  Spencer  copy,  states,  while 
reviewing  the  opinion  of  Heinecken,  "  /  strongly  incline  to  think  that  it  yields  to  no 
known  impression  extant,  in  point  of  antiquity." 

Though  the  wood-blocks  may,  perhaps,  have  been  engraved  earlier  than  the 
edition  I  have  placed  as  the  first,  or  rather  as  that  executed  in  the  Low  Countries, 
the  fact  of  the  water-mark  of  the  P  and  Y  occurring  in  the  Mariette  copy,  as  parti- 
Mr.  Jones,  as  the  copy  then  in  the  library  was  not  perfect.  A  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  that 
copy,  is,  that  only  one  leaf  throughout  the  volume  bears  a  water-mark,  a  P,  which,  as  it  differs  fi'om  those 
given,  of  a  similar  character,  at  p.  77  in  the  present  volume,  I  here  subjoin. 

XD 


*  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana,  vol.  i.  p.  viii. 
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cularly  noticed,  p.  81  in  the  i^resent  volume,  satisfactorily  prove  that  the  impres- 
sions of  that  copy  were  not  taken  off  the  blocks  until  after  1430. 

No  information  is  to  be  gained  from  the  marks  in  the  paper  of  the  two  copies  I 
have  seen,  as  the  leaves  are  so  firmly  pasted  together  that  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  more  than  a  portion  of  a  Bull's  Head  occurring  on  the  leaf  in  the 
British  Museum  copy. 

It  is  mentioned,  vol.  ii.  p.  13,  that  there  was  a  copy  of  the  same  edition  in  the 
Royal  Library  at  Munich.  This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Dibdin,  who,  in 
his  Bibliographical  Tottr,  vol.  ii.  p.  283,  while  reviewing  the  various  Block-Books  in 
that  library,  relates:  "Here  are  two  editions,  of  which  one  copy  is  indisputably  the 
most  ancient,  like  that  in  Lord  Spencer's  library  (see  Bibl.  Spenceriana,  vol.  i. 
pp.  xv-xxiii.,  where  fac-similes  of  some  of  the  cuts  will  be  found),  but  of  a  consider- 
ably larger  size  in  quarto.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  whole  of  this  production 
l)eing  xylographical.  Unluckily,  this  fine  copy  has  the  first  and  last  pages  of  the 
text  in  MS.  The  other  pages,  with  blank  reverses,  are  faintly  impressed  in  brown 
ink:  especially  the  first,  which  seems  to  be  injured.  A  double-line  border  is  round 
each  page.  This  copy,  which  is  bound  in  blue  morocco,  has  also  received  injurj^ 
from  stain.  I  consider  the  second  copy,  which  is  bound  in  morocco,  to  be  printed 
with  moveable  metal  types.  The  ink  is,  however,  of  a  palish  brown.  I  never  saw 
another  copy  of  this  latter  impression." 

My  reason  for  referring  to  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Dibdin  is,  that  he  states 
the  pages  to  be  inclosed  within  "  a  double-line  border,"  while  those  in  the  Spencer 
and  British  Museum  copies  have  only  one.  Consequently,  some  alterations  may 
have  been  made  in  the  wood-blocks  similar  to  those  in  the  series  first  used  for  the 
Renouard  copy  of  the  edition  described  vol.  ii.  pp.  14  et  seq.  If  so,  the  copy  at 
Munich  may  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  described ;  which  is  not  at  all  unlikely, 
as  the  impressions  of  those  copies  shew  many  breakages  in  the  border  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  pages.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Dibdin  should  have 
generally  given  a  very  meagre  account  of  the  xylographical  works  in  the  hbraries 
that  he  visited  when  on  the  Continent,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  materials  for 
the  work  (the  Bibliographical  Tour)  that  so  soon  after  made  its  appearance. 
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The  Edition  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  placed  by  Heinecken  as  theyirst  of  the  work, 
is  one  of  so  Gothic  a  character  that  it  causes  me  to  lament  I  did  not  obtain,  through 
the  aid  of  M.  Lichtenthaler,  the  Director  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  more 
information  respecting  it,  more  particularly  as  the  copy  at  Munich  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  known  in  so  perfect  a  state.  It  merely  wants  the  first  and  last  pages  of 
text,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  Wolf enbuttel,  whence 
Heinecken  obtained  his  fac-simile  of  the  first  design,  a  copy  of  which  is  given,  plate 
LXii.  The  circumstance  of  Dr.  Dibdin  mentioning  that  the  copy  seen  by  him  at 
Munich  was  in  a  similar  imperfect  state,  and  at  the  same  time  referring  to  it  as 
being  "like  that  in  Lord  Spencer's  library,"  induces  me  to  think,  that,  when  he 
wrote  that  observation,  he  did  so  from  recollection,  or  loose  memoranda,  and  that 
instead  of  the  one  he  describes  being  of  a  similar  edition  to  that  in  the  Spencer 
hbrary,  it  was  that  formerly  in  the  library  at  Wolfenbuttel. 

It  is  the  only,edition  known  of  the  same  design,  and  may  have  been  executed  as 
early  as  1440; 

and  if  the  four  water-marks,  given  pi.  S.,  Nos.  1  to  4,  are  from  that  edition  in  the 
Munich  library,  they  are  of  a  character  fully  warranting  its  being  assigned  to  so 
early  a  date. 

The  Series  of  Wood-Blocks  for  the  Renouard  copy  of  the  Ars  Moriendi  was 
probably  not  engraved  earlier  than  1460. 

The  designs  are,  as  stated,  almost  fac-similes  of  the  edition  described,  vol.  i.,  as 
the  production  of  the  Low  Countries,  while  the  text,  which  has  comparatively  a 
more  modern  formation,  is  of  a  totally  different  character. 

I  have,  in  my  second  volume,  pp.  17-26,  I  think  clearly  shewn,  by  the  copy  at 
the  British  Museum,  that  the  same  wood-blocks,  when  in  a  somewhat  injured  state, 
and  much  surcharged  with  ink,  were  used  for  that  copy.  Also  that,  subsequently, 
the  outer  border  of  the  designs  was  cut  away,  and  with  the  addition  of  two  more 
designs,  the  work  reappeared  as  a  new  edition,  some  copies,  however,  having  two 
other  designs  in  lieu  of  those  occurring  in  the  Spencer  and  Botfield  copies. 

The  paper-mark,  pi.  S.,  N.  1,  in  the  Renouard  copy,  is  of  a  similar  character  to  that, 
No.  6,  from  one  of  the  editions  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich ;  probably  the  same 
edition.     Mark  No.  9,  also  from  a  copy  at  Munich,  agrees  with  that  in  the  Botfield 
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and  Spencer  copies.  The  mark  on  the  paper  of  the  British  Museum  copy  is  that  of 
a  nondescript  animal  given  at  the  right  corner  of  plate  S.  It  is  a  mark  that  I  have 
not  seen  elsewhere. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  texture  of  the  paper,  and  the  character  of  the 
water-marks,  it  is  probable  that  the  British  Museum,  Spencer,  and  Botfield  copies 
were  not  issued  before  1470, 

and  probably  later,  as  the  blocks  were  evidently  used  when  in  a  damaged  state. 

The  Edition  of  the  Ars  Mobiendi,  with  the  text  in  the  German  language,  of 
which  there  was,  according  to  Heinecken  (see  vol.  ii.  pp.  28-9),  a  copy  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Zwickau,  bears  the  name  of  the  engraver  and  date,  J^ans  ^porer,  1473. 

Another  Edition,  also  with  the  text  in  German,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  has  no  date,  but  bears  the  name,  LuBloig  ?u  ffltm  (1470-80). 

There  are  many  other  editions  in  which  the  wood-blocks  used  for  early  editions 
were  employed;  but  as  those  have  the  test  in  moveable  type,  they  do  not  come 
under  the  denomination  of  Block-Books.  I  must  not,  however,  omit  to  notice  the 
very  early  block-edition  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  with  the  text  in  the  French  language, 
of  which  there  is  an  imperfect  copy  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  I  have  parti- 
cularly noticed  it  when  referring  to  the  various  editions  of  the  work  as  enumerated 
by  M.  Guichard;  see  vol.  ii.  pp.  36-7. 


Apocalypsis  S.  Johannis.     Fifth  Edition. 

This  edition,  described  vol.  ii.  pp.  48-50,  I  have  unhesitatingly  placed  among  the 
productions  of  Germany.  It  is  of  a  peculiarly  coarse  style,  and  is  not  unlike  that 
exhibited  in  the  Liber  Regum.  The  marks  on  the  paper  of  the  few  copies  I  have 
seen  are  of  a  totally  different  character  from  those  found  in  the  other  Block-Books, 
either  of  the  Low  Countries  or  Germany.  The  designs  were  probably  not  executed 
before  1450, 

though  copies  of  this  edition  may  have  been  issued  as  late,  and  later  than,    1460. 
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Apocalypsis  S.  Johannis.     Sixth  Edition. 

The  edition  styled  by  Heinecken,  p.  367,  as  "V edition  de  Gotwic,"  of  which  a 
duplicate  copy  from  the  collection  of  M.  T.  O.  Weigel  of  Leipsic  was  sold  in  Paris 
in  1855,  is  of  even  more  coarse  execution  than  the  preceding.  Though  Heinecken 
considered  that  edition  as  "  la  plus  ancienne  et  veritahlement  la  premiere,"  yet,  in 
describing  the  present  one,  he  observed  of  it,  "  qui,  si  je  me  trompe,  surpasse  pour 
son  antiquite  toutes  les  precedentes." 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  copy  sold  at  Paris,  but,  through 
the  aid  of  M.  Techner,  I  have  before  me  pencil  copies  of  the  first  and  last  pages, 
which,  though  not  minutely  accurate  fac-similes,  are  sufficiently  correct  to  warrant 
my  asserting,  that  the  designs  have  been  copied  from  the  preceding  edition,  placed 
by  me  as  the  fifth,  though  considered  by  Heinecken  to  have  been  the  first  of  the 
work.  On  comparing  the  first  page  of  the  two  editions,  I  find  that,  in  the  upper 
design,  the  feet  of  the  four  figures  to  the  right,  and  also  the  blades  of  grass  in  the 
foreground,  as  seen  in  plate  lxv.,  are  omitted.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
form  of  the  beards  of  the  first  and  third  of  the  figures  referred  to,  and  a  few  other 
trifling  variations,  the  copyist  has  preserved  the  general  expression  of  the  features 
of  those  and  the  other  figures  in  the  page.  The  texts  in  the  scrolls  are  of  a  smaller 
size  than  those  in  plate  lxv. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  the  character  of  the  design  that  leads  me  to  consider 
the  edition  as  being  subsequent  in  date  to  the  preceding.  I  think,  that,  unless 
the  wood-blocks  were  engraved  many  years  previous  to  the  striking  off  the 
impressions  of  the  copy  sold  at  Paris,  the  water-mark  of  the  Anchor  within  a  Circle 
on  the  paper  of  that  copy  is  almost  a  positive  proof  of  its  not  having  been  issued 
at  an  earlier  date  than  1460. 

That  mark  is  very  rarely  to  be  foxmd  in  any  other  paper  than  that  of  Italian 
manufacture;  and  in  no  other  copy  of  the  Block-Books  have  I  met  with  it; 
nor  is  it  found  as  a  mark  in  general  use  in  books  printed  in  Germany.  In  going 
through  aU  the  copies,  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  works  printed  by  Caxton,  I 
met  with  only  one  instance  of  the  mark  of  the  Anchor  within  a  Circle.  It  was  in 
the  Liber  Festivalis,  dated  1483.  A  tracing  of  that  mark  is  given.  No.  2,  plate  Qa., 
and  is  very  similar  to  that  from  a  work  printed  at  Venice  in  1475,  see  Typographia, 
Ce»^.  XF.,  No.  68. 

VOL.  III.  B  B 
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BiBLIA     PaUPERUM. 

The  only  edition  of  the  Biblia  Pmoperum,  corresponding  in  design  with  those  so 
fully  described  in  vol.  i.,  that  can  be,  I  think,  unhesitatingly  ascribed  to  Germany, 
is  that  placed  by  Heinecken  as  the  first  of  the  work,  though  that  mentioned  as 
the  sixth  edition,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  may  have  been  issued 
in  that  country. 

The  marks  on  the  paper  of  the  only  two  Coptics  I  have  been  able  to  examine  are 
of  a  character  very  unlike  any  that  I  have  met  with  in  the  Block-Books  either  of 
the  Netherlands  or  Germany.  This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  the  P,  as 
seen  in  plate  T.  The  mark  with  the  three  circles  above,  in  lieu  of  the  fleur-de-lis, 
or  the  quatre  feuille,  is  not  often  to  be  met  with.  The  P,  at  the  side,  is  from  a 
Q  manuscript  bearing  date  1480.  I  do  not,  however,  bring  forward  the 
mark  as  evidence  of  the  edition  not  having  appeared  before  1480;  but 
I  think  I  may  safely  consider  it  not  to  be  earlier  than  1470. 

<.  \\  I  cannot  believe  that  there  ever  appeared  an  edition  of  the  Biblia 
Pauperum  of  such  barbarous  design  and  work  as  that  displayed  in  the 
fac-simile,  plate  lxviii.  It  may  be,  that  the  wood-blocks  (from  which 
the  impressions  in  my  possession,  whence  the  plate  was  copied)  were 
executed  for  the  illustration  of  some  work  in  the  Block-Books,  and  con- 
sequently of  comparatively  modern  date.  The  same  observation  applies 
equally  to  plate  lxxviii.,  a  page  from  the  Speculum. 

The  Edition  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  described  from  the  work  of  Heinecken, 
(pp.  309-316),  is  altogether  of  another  character,  as  seen  in  the  specimen  of  its 
design,  plate  lxix.,  being  a  fac-simile  of  that  given  by  Heinecken,  pi.  7.  He  states 
that  it  is  the  only  copy  he  had  met  with.  The  engraving  is  ostensibly  of  the  school 
of  Israel  van  Meek,  and  consequently  not  earlier  than  about  1470. 

The  Edition,  with  the  text  in  the  German  lang-uage  (described  vol.  ii.  pp.  58-60), 
bearing  the  names,  Frederic  Walthern  and  Hans  Hurning,  with  the  date,      1470, 
renders  any  observations  unnecessary;  as  is  also  the  case  with  two  other  very 
similar  editions  (mentioned  vol.  ii.  pp.  61-2)  dated  1471. 
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CiROMANTIA. 

This  work,  bearing  the  name  of  "  irog  scapff"  or  "  iorg  schapff,"  on  the  final  page, 
of  which  a  fac-simile  is  given,  plate  lxxx.,  is  very  much  of  the  same  school  as  the 
earliest  edition  of  the  Quindecim  Signa,  as  will  be  seen  by  examining  the  block- 
type  in  the  fac-similes,  plates  lxiv.  and  lxxtx.,  from  each  work.  The  date,  1448, 
occurring  at  the  close  of  the  introductory  observation  to  the  wood-engraving  on  the 
reverse  of  the  second  leaf,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  reference  to 
the  period  when  the  work  first  appeared.  It  merely  informs  us  that  it  was  then 
compiled  at  the  desire  of  the  Princess  Anna  of  Brunswick,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  the  blocks  were  not 
engraved  in,  or  soon  after,  1448. 

There  were  two  editions  of  the  work ;  but  not  having  had  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  them,  I  am  unable  to  state  whether  there  is  any  difference  in  their 
contents  beyond  that  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  wood-engraver  or  publisher, 
as  particularly  noticed,  vol.  ii.  p.  90.  *  - 

There  are  no  marks  on  the  paper  of  the  Spencer  copy,  or  in  that  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris ;  consequently,  the  paper  afi'ords  no  assistance  in  arriving  at  the 
probable  date  of  the  issue  of  the  work.  The  paper  of  the  Spencer  copy  is  of  a 
pecuharly  coarse  texture,  unlike  any  I  have  seen  as  having  been  manufactured 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  I  therefore  suspect  the  impressions 
for  that  copy  were  not  taken  off  the  blocks  until  after  1460. 


Die  acht  Schalkheiten.  The  Eight  Rogueries. 
I  much  regret  that  M.  T.  O.  Wiegel,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  only  known 
copy  of  the  work,  did  not  favour  me  with  the  information  particularly  requested,  in 
order  that  I  naight  have  formed  a  more  correct  judgment  as  to  the  opinion  of  its 
exhibiting  (as  stated  by  him,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  154)  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  of 
wood-engraving  executed  in  Germany,  than  the  fac-simile  (vol.  ii.  p.  155)  of  one  of 
the  designs  given  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Falkenstein  enables  me  to  do. 
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De  Generatione  Christi. 
The  contents  of  the  work  are  copiously  detailed  in  vol.  ii.  pp.  62-71.  Its  arrange- 
ment much  resembles  that  in  the  Endkrist  and  Quindecim  8igna.  It  bears  on  the 
first  page  the  initials  F.  W.,  evidently  the  name  of  the  designer,  most  probably 
Frederic  Walthern,  the  artist  employed  in  the  execution  of  the  German  Edition  of 
the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  dated  1470,  the  like  date,  1470, 

occurring  at  the  foot  of  the  first  page  of  the  De  Generatione  Christi,  after  the  initials 
F.  W.,  see  plate  lxxii. 

The  other  Edttion,  described  vol.  ii.  pp.  72-75,  is  of  a  totally  difi"erent  style  of 
engraving,  and  has  on  the  last  leaf  the  subjoined  colophon,  dated  1471. 

It  is  taken  from  the  fac-simile  given  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Falkenstein,  p.  37. 

^tmo  ab  mcaaiacoia  t)tttc:e  of 

The  copy  in  the  British  Museum  wants,  as  stated  vol.  ii.  p.  72,  the  last  two  leaves. 

MiRABILIA  RoM^. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  author  of  the  Bibliotheca  Spenceriana  (vol.  vi.  p.  188)  in 
considering  the  volume  not  to  be  of  "  an  earlier  date  than  1476," 

though,  it  may  have  been  issued  "  as  late  as  1484." 

It  exhibits  the  most  extensive  xylograjDhic  production  known,  consisting,  as  it 
does,  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  of  block-text.  Unlike  all 
the  other  Block-Books,  it  is  entirely  composed  of  block-type;  and  as  it  was 
evidently  issued  some  years  after  the  Art  of  Printing  had  become  in  general  use  all 
over  Germany,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  application  of  block-type  to  such 
an  extent. 

Speculum  Humane  Salvationis. 

The  series  of  wood-blocks  employed  for  what  may  be  considered  a  Block-Book, 
of  which  there  was  a  copy  in  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  Perkins,  as  described 
vol.  ii.  78-83,  were  previously  used  for  the  folio  edition  of  the  work  in  German, 
printed  at  Basle,  by  Richel,  in  1476. 
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EXERCITIUM   SUPER   PaTER   NoSTER. 

Of  the  edition  with  the  Latin  text  in  the  scrolls,  I  have  given,  vol.  ii.  p.  139, 
a  fac-simile,  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  appears  to  be  of  the  same  class  of 
engraving  as  that  exhibited  in  plates  lxviii.  and  lxxviii.,  though  the  design  is 
superior.  That,  however,  is  accoimted  for,  as  the  engravings  may  be  very  closely 
copied  from  the  designs  of  an  earlier  edition,  no  doubt  issued  in  the  Low  Countries, 
the  texts  in  the  scrolls  being  in  the  Flemish  language.  A  copy  of  each  edition  is 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris. 

HoROLOGiuM  (Zeitglocklexn),  SETT  Passto  Christi,  Germanice. 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  140-1. 

Vita  Christi,  seu  Meditationes  de  Novo  Testamento,  Germanice. 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  142-3,  with  fac-simile  specimen. 

Der  Beichtspiegel;   seu  Confession  ale. 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  144-7.     Plate  lxxxiv. 

Das  Apostolische  Glaubensbekenntisz. — ^The  Apostles'  Creed. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  148.     Plate  lxxxv. 

Die  Legende  vom  B.  Meinrad. — The  Legend  of  St.  Meinrat. 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  150-1,  with  fac-simile  specimen. 

Der   Todtentanz. — The   Dance    of    Death. 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  156-8.   Plate  lxxxvi.   No.  i. 

Die  Fabel  vom  Kranken  Lowen. — ^The  Fable  of  the  Sick  Lion. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  159.     Plate  lxxxvi.     No.  2. 

Die  Zehn  Gebote. — The  Ten  Commandments. 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  160-1605.     Plate  lxxxvi*. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  copy  of  the  Exercitium  super 
Pater  Noster,  or  of  the  eight  above-mentioned  works.  Of  each  of  those  Block-Books 
only  one  copy,  I  believe,  is  known.     They  are  preserved  in  various  Public  Libraries 
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on  the  Continent;  consequently,  I  have  been  obliged  to  content  myself  with 
presenting  to  my  readers  copies  of  the  fac-simile  specimens  of  them  from  the 
works  of  the  various  authors  by  whom  they  have  been,  at  different  times, 
described,  availing  myself  of  the  notices  they  have  given  respecting  them.  In 
doing  this,  I  have  not  attempted  (more  particularly  in  the  absence  of  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  marks  on  the  paper)  to  assign  any  dates  as  to  the 
probable  period  of  their  issue.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  think  that  most  of 
them  appeared  after  1470, 

though  in  venturing  such  an  opinion  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty,  even  with 
the  most  experienced,  of  obtaining  concurrence  upon  points  of  dates,  which,  after 
all,  must  be,  to  a  great  extent,  conjectural. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  observe,  that  while  my  object  has  been  to  give,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  enabled,  a  faithful  account  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Block- 
Books,  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that,  while  those  executed  in  Germany  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous,  yet  some  of  the  earliest  of  those  works  were  copied  from 
editions  which  had  been  previously  issued  in  Holland  or  the  Low  Countries. 

Therefore,  in  asserting  the  justness  of  the  claims  of  Holland  to  the  Origin  of 
the  Art  of  Printing  by  Moveable  Type,  I  think  that  country  may  equally  claim 
the  Invention  of  Block-Type  as  applied  to  the  illustration  of  those  xylographic 
productions  which  have  formed  the  subject  of  the  present  work. 


end  or  vol.  III. 
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VOLUME    I 


A. 

-(Eneas  Syitius,  see  Pontanus  de  Roma 

ALEXANDRI  DE  VILLA  DEI  (Galli)  DOCTRINALE, 
29  line  edition,  Plate  sxiv.,  No.  hi.  Twenty  lines  from 
a  fragment  of  an  edition  compared  with  the  type  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Speculum,  Plate  xxt.,  Nos.  i.  and  ii.  The 
type  of  the  edition  of  32  lines  compared  with  the  type  of 
the  45th  page  of  the  First  Dutch  Speculum,  Plate  xxv., 
Nos.  III.  and  it. 

ALPHABET  OP  INITIAL  LETTERS,  Block-Book,  Bri- 
tish Museum  copy,  Plate  xxiii..  No.  ii.  ;  description  of 
it,  pages  122-4 

ANNUNCIATION  (The).  Fac-simile  of  an  early  wood- 
engraving  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ottley,  Plate 
XLTi.  His  inability  to  discover,  without  comparison,  the 
original  from  the  fac-simile,  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  an 
impression  of  the  latter  as  the  original,  33 

APOCALYPSIS    S.   JOHANNIS,  B.  B. 

FiKST  Edition,  Plate  i.,  Spencer  copy, 
placed  by  Heinecken  as  Fourth,  1 ;  table  of  pages,  2 ;  Cre- 
venna  copy,  now  Earl  Spencer's,  2  ;  reasons  for  considering 
the  Spencer  copy  to  be  the  first  edition,  34-5 

„  „  „     Second  Edition,  Plates  ii.  and  in., 

Inglis  copy,  placed  by  Heinecken  as  Third,  3 ;  table  of 
pages,  3 ;  Inglis  copy,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  4 ;  notice 
on  the  original  wood-block  in  the  Spencer  Library,  5  ;  Pem- 
broke copy,  17 

„  „  „     Thikd   Edition,   Plates   it.  and  t., 

D'Aumale  copy,  placed  by  Heinecken  as  Fifth,  1 8 ;  table  of 
pages,  ib. ;  D'Aumale  copy,  successively  from  the  Cotte, 
Gaignat,  Prefond,  Mac  Carthay,  Lang,  Solly,  Staudish,  and 
King  Louis  Philippe  Libraries,  19-20 ;  British  Museum 
copy,  20 ;  odd  pages  from  the  Delessert  Collection,  20 

„  „  „     FoxTBiH   Edition,   Plate  ti.,  Spencer 

copy,  placed  by  Heinecken  as  Second,  22;  table  of  pages,  21; 
Libri  copy,  23;  British  Museum  (Gaignat)  copy,  ib.;  Re- 
nouard  copy  (now  Mr.Holford's),  il.;  Johnson  copy,  from  the 
Hanrott  and  Wilks  Libraries,  ib.;  Bodleian  copy,  formerly 
Ar'ch'bishop  Laud's,  ib.;  La  Valliere,  Crevenna,  and  De 
Servais  copies,  not  yet  traced,  ib.;  copy  bought  by  Mr.  Bohn, 
1829,  not  traced,  ib. 

„  „  „     Fifth  Edition,  placed  by  Heinecken  as 

First,  24 ;  table  of  pages,  25 

VOL.  III. 


APOCALYPSIS.  Variations  in  editions,  26-30 ;  Alphabets  as 
Signatures  to  the  various  editions,  Plate  vii.  ;  mode  of 
making  fresh  wood-blocks  from  previous  impressions,  35 ; 
Mr.  Loscombe's  manuscript  copy,  37;  designs  of  the  Five 
Editions,  Plates  viii.  and  ix. 

ARS   MORIENDI,  B.  B. 

FiEST    Edition,   Harlem  copy.  Plates 

xiT.  and  XT.,  placed  by  Heinecken  as  Third,  74 ;  Pembroke 

copy,  69 ;  enumeration  of  pages,  70-3 ;  particulars  respecting 

the  Pembroke  copy,  74 
„  „  „     Anothek    Edition,   Wolfenbuttel  copy, 

placed  by  Heinecken  as  the  First,  73 ;  his  fac-simile  from 

it,  75 
ARS   MORIENDI.    Peculiar  appearance  of  the  Pembroke  copy 

of  the  First  Edition,  74-75 ;  allusion  to  late  editions  printed 

with  moveable  type  during  the  fifteenth  century,  76 

ArMALE  (His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  d'.)  Apocalypse, 
Third  Edition,  18  ;  his  kindness  in  delivering  his  copy  to  the 
author,  20,  n. 

B. 

BARTOLOM^US     VAN    DE    PROPRIETEYTEN    DER ' 
DINGHEN,  Pkinted   at   Haklem,  1485,  Plate  xlt.  ; 
similarity  of  style  in  engraving  of  the  wood-cuts  to  those  of 
the  Biblia  Pauiperum  and  Specuhtm,  192 

Beaumont  (Sie  Geokge).  Block-Book  Alphabet  of  Initial 
Letters,  presented  to  the  British  Museum,  123 

Bekgis  (John),  his  Portrait  as  Printer,  180 

BIBLIA  PAUPERUM,  B.  B. 

FiBST  Edition,  Inglis  copy,  Plates  x. 
and  XII.;  table  of  pages,  44-47 
„  „  „     Second  Edition,  Zmcot  copy,  Plates  XI. 

and  XIII. ;  Spencer  A.  copy,  58 ;  Renouard  copy,  59 ;  Bot- 
field  copy,  60 
„  „  „     Thikd  Edition,  Grenville  copy,  Plate 

XIII.;  his  copyformerlyGaignat's,p.59;  Chatsworth copy, 67 

„  „  „     FouKTH  Edition,  Spencer  B.  copy,  69 ; 

Bodleian  copy,  60 
„  „  „     Fifth   Edition,  British  Museum  (Print 

Room)  copy,  59 
„  „  „     Sixth  Edition,  Bodleian  copy,  64 

„  „  „     Seventh  Edition,   Lea  Wilson  copy, 

considered  by  Heinecken  to  have  been  the  First,  67 

CO 
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BIBLIA  PAUPERUM.  The  various  editions  distinguished  hy 
tlie  peculiar  formation  of  the  foliage.  The  trees  of  pages 
xxix.  and  xxxiii.  given  as  specimens,  GSc 

BIBLIA  I'AUPKRUM.  Grcnville  copy,  originally  bound  up 
with  the  D'Aumale  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  36  ;  Hcinecken's 
view  of  the  order  of  the  editions,  48 ;  alphabets  as  signatures 
to  the  editions, I'i. ;  variations  in  the  editions,  50-7;  Rendorp 
(Scriverius)  copy,  not  traced,  60 ;  order  of  the  first  five  edi- 
tions, and  the  copies  of  each  quoted,  63 ;  ornaments  over  the 
pillars  of  6th  ed.,  64  ;  Mr.  Ottley's  view  of  the  various  edi- 
tions, 66;  Fourth  Edition,  without  signatures,  as  enumerated 
hy  Heinecken,  67;  Additional  Notes  on  the  several  editions, 
68o,  h,  c,  and  d;  additions  to  the  copies  quoted  at  p.  63, 
68(/;  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Waagen  respecting  the  designs,  ib.; 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  wood-blocks  used  by  Peter  van  Os 
at  ZwoUe,  in  1478,  as  the  Frontispiece  to  the  Bien  Boech,  191 

BIEN  BOECK.  Plate  xliii.  Fac-simile  of  the  wood-cut  on 
the  title-page,  the  block  having  been  previously  used  in  one 
of  the  early  editions  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum 

Binding,  Eaklt.  Apocalypse,  4th  ed.,  Spencer  copy,  dated 
1467,  and  two  volumes  in  the  Kloss  Library,  dated  1470, 22,  n. 

BODLEIAN  LIBRARY,  OXFORD.  Apocalypse,  2nd  ed.,  4 ; 
Apocalypse,  4th  ed.,  23 ;  Douce  copy  of  Biblia  Pauperum, 
4th  ed.,  60 ;  Biblia  Pauperum,  6th  ed.,  60  ;  Mr.  Ottley's 
opinion  of  it,  65  ;  Doctrinale  of  29  lines,  135 

BoHN  (John),  Bookseller.   Copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  4th  ed.,  23 

Boone  (William),  of  Bond-street,  Bookseller.  Copy  of  the 
Liber  Eegtim,  1206;  collation  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Speculum  with  the  printed  work,  155 

Bkeda  (Jacobus  de).  His  Portrait  as  a  Printer  at  Deventer, 
represented  by  the  figure  of  Daniel  from  the  last  Design  of 
the  Speculum,  179 

Bkienne-Laire  (Cabdinal).  His  copy  of  the  Cantica  Can- 
iiconim,  78 

Bbiefmahlek,  or  Bildekmachek,  Engraver  of  Cards,  or  of 
Figures  on  single  sheets,  126 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.  Apocalypse,  3rd  ed.,  20 ;  Apocalypse, 
4th  ed.,  23 ;  Biblia  Pauperum  (Grenville  copy),  3rd  ed.,  59 ; 
Biblia  Pauperum  (Royal  Library),  2ud  ed.,  ib.;  Biblia  Pau- 
perum (Print  Room),  ib.;  Cantica  Canticorum,  1st  ed.,  77; 
Temptationes  Dccmonis,  121 ;  Book  with  Alphabet  of  Initial 
Letters  (Print  Room),  122-4;  the  copy  of  the  Fii-st  Edition 
of  Coverdale's  Bible  referred  to,  163  ;  the  Kloss  copy  of  the 
Speculum  issued  by  Veldener  in  1483,  188,  n. 

Beito  (John),  of  Bruges,  the  inventor  and  first  founder  of  that 
peculiar  script  type  used  by  Veldener,  Machlinia,  and  sub- 
sequently by  Caxton ;  particulars  respecting  his  typographi- 
cal labours,  195 

Bboadley  (John).     Lucca  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  60 

Beunet  (J.  0.)  Omission  of  any  note  of  the  Saliceto  and  Opus- 
cula  of  Pius  Secundus  as  found  appended  to  the  Pontanus  de 
Roma,  iSfcc,  181,  n. 

BuKGUNDY  (Dtjkes  oe).  Histoiy  of  the  Dynasties  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  an  unfinished  work  by  Samuel  Sotheby, 
79,  n. 


c. 

CANTICA   CANTICORUM,  B.  B. 

FiitsT  Edition,  Spencer  copy,  Plate  xti.  ; 
Scriverius  copy,  Plates  xvii.  and  xviii. ;  Spencer  and 
Scriverius  copies  compared  at  British  Museum,  79 

„  „  „    Second  Edition,  CracAerorfeco/jy,  Plates 

XIX.  and  xx.,  placed  by  Heinecken  as  First 

„  „  „   Thied  Edition,  Bodleian  copy,  83 

CANTICA  CANTICORUM.  The  Scriverius  copy  of  the  first 
edition,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  77;  Mr.  Ottley's  opinion 
as  to  the  number  of  wood-blocks  used  for  it,  77;  Dutch  line 
on  top  of  first  page  or  title,  78;  Heinecken's  judgment  of  the 
Designs  as  works  of  art,  78 ;  Crevenna  and  Brienne-Laire 
copies,  ib.;  Verdussen  copy,  ib.;  corresponding  breakages  in 
the  wood-blocks  of  the  Scriverius  and  Spencer  copies,  79; 
Dutch  Inscription  on  first  leaf  of  Scriverius  copy,  81 ;  Hei- 
necken's distinction  of  the  editions,  83  ;  Mr.  Ottley's  review 
of  Heinecken's  opinion,  ib.;  Table  of  the  Variations  in  the 
Design  of  the  three  editions,  85b  ;  Enumeration  of  the  Pages 
and  Descriptions  of  the  Designs,  87-99  ;  Dr.  Dibdin's  inter- 
pretation of  the  figures  represented  in  the  first  Design,  87 ; 
an  attempt  to  illustrate  the  allegorical  and  historical  charac- 
ter of  the  Cantica  Canticorum,  100-120 

CATONIS  DISTICHA,  Moveable  Type,  Plate  xxiv., 
N.  IT. ;  edition  of  twenty-one  lines,  in  the  same  tj'pe  as  the 
Donatuses  and  Doctrinale,  in  the  same  plate,  notice  thereof, 
135 ;  edition  of  twenty-one  lines,  in  the  same  type  as  the 
45th  page  of  the  First  Dutch  Speculum,  Plate  xxti.,  N.  i., 
notice  thereof,  137 

CAXTON  (William).  The  tj'pe  used  by  hira  procured  from 
Holland,  195 ;  his  First  Edition  of  "  The  Game  of  the  Chesse" 
printed  at  Bruges,  195  ;  Fac-simile  Reprint  of  the  same, 
printed  by  Mr.  Figgins,  196 

Celotti  (the  Aeb£).  Lucca  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum 
brought  to  England  hy  him,  60 

Chatto  (William).  His  description  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum, 
43 ;  his  view  of  the  Dutch  Inscription  on  the  first  leaf  of 
the  Scriverius  copy  of  the  Cantica  Canticorum,  82 ;  his  opin- 
ion on  the  Book  with  Alphabet,  in  Print  Room,  British 
Museum,  124 ;  his  opinion  of  the  M.  Enschede  copy  of  the 
Horarium,  139;  his  view  of  the  mode  of  transferring  the 
design  to  the  wood-block,  165 

Chaitcek.  Carderbury  Tales,  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
163,  n. 

Clarke  (William),  Bookseller.  Omits  all  notice,  in  his  Reper- 
torium  Biblioyraphicum,  of  the  BIock-Bboks  in  the  Pembroke 
Library,  67 

Cologne  Ceeonicle,  1499.  The  oft-quoted  passage  relating 
to  the  Origin  of  Printing,  as  related  by  Ulric  ZeU  to  the 
Printer,  129-133 

CoNSOLATio  Peccaiokum,  sce  Theramo 

CoEPOs  Cheisti  College,  (Cambridge).  Copy  of  the  A'Wi'a 
Pauperum  erroneously  referred  to  by  Meerman,  65 
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CoTTE  (M.  de).     His  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  3i-d  ed.,  19 

COSTER  (Lawrence),  the  Inventok  oe  Moveable  Type. 
Opinion  of  Mr.  Ottley  to  shew  that  the  Facetiai  Morales 
was  not  printed  6y  him,  but  by  his  successors,  140-1;  the 
statements  of  Junius  and  Scriverius  respecting  the  robbery 
of  his  type,  166;  the  presumed  quantity  of  his  type,  167; 
probability  of  the  figure  of  Daniel,  in  the  last  Design  of  the 
Speculum,  symbolically  representing  Lawrence  Coster  as  the 
Printer  of  the  work,  179 

Coverdale  (The)  Bible  of  1535,  no  copy  with  the  original 
map  in  a  perfect  state  known,  163 

CjKASTACH  (Ltjcas)  as  a  wood-engraver,  176 

Ceevenha  (P.  A.)  His  copies  of  the  Apocalypse,  1st  ed.,  2; 
Cantica  Canticorum,  78 

D. 

Daniel  (George),  Poetical  Antiquary  and  Author.  Fragment 
of  edition  of  Chaucer's  Poems  given  to  him  by  the  Author, 
138,  n. 

Delessert  (M.),  of  Paris.    Apocalypse,  3rd  ed.,  odd  leaves,  20 

Devonshire  (His  Grace  the  Duke  of).  His  copy  of  the 
Biblia  Puujyerum,  3rd  ed.,  at  Chatsworth,  67;  the  kindness 
of  his  Grace  in  forwarding  the  copy  to  London,  68(2 ;  the 
Chatsworth  and  Grenville  copies  compared,  685 

DiEDiN  (Rev.  Dr.)  His  view  of  the  material  of  which  the 
blocks  used  for  the  Cantica  Canticorum  were  composed,  80 ; 
his  interpretation  of  the  figures  represented  in  first  Design 
of  the  work,  87  ;  his  notice  of  the  Vienna  copy  of  the  Liber 
Regum,  120J,  «. ;  "Imaginary  and  Authentic  Portraits  of 
Printers,"  179  ;  his  view  of  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the 
Types  in  the  Treatises  by  Pontanus  de  Roma,  Saliceto,  &c., 
184-5 

Doctrinale,  see  Alexander  de  Villa  Dei 

DoTJCE  (Francis).     Sykes  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  60 

DONATUSES,  Manitscript.  Fac-simile  of  the  Colophon  of 
one  dated  1442,  132 

„  „     Block  Type,  see  vol.  ii,  Plate  lxxxviii.  ;  and 

notices,  167-9 

„  „     Moveable  Type,  Plate  xxiv.,  i.  and  ii. ;  two 

Editions  of  twenty-eight  lines,  from  the  Kloss  Collection, 
134;  an  edition  in  a  similar  type  to  the  Catonis  Disticha  in 
Earl  Spencer's  Library,  Plate  xxvi.,  N.  hi.  ;  Twenty- 
eight  line  edition,  Plate  xxvii.,  N.  ii.  ;  Thirty  line  edi- 
tion, Plate  xxtii.,  N.  hi.  ;  another  edition  of  thirty  lines, 
Plate  xxvii.,  N.  iv.  ;  Edition  of  twenty-seven  lines,  Plate 
XXVIII., N.I. ;  Edition  of  twenty-four  lines,  Plate  xxvili., 
N.  III. ;  Edition  of  thirty  lines,  printed  at  Antwei-p  by  Eck- 
ert  de  Homborch,  Plate  xxviii.,  N.  iv. 

DuREE  (Albert),  as  a  wood-engraver,  176 

E. 

EXERCITIUM  SUPER  PATER  NOSTER,B.B.  Two  copies 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris.  In  one  the  text  in  the 
scrolls  is  in  the  Dutch. language,  12Qd 


FACETI^  MORALES,  Moveable  Type,  Grenville  copy, 
Plate  xxvi.,  N.  iv.  ;  Letter  from  Mi.  Ottley  on  the 
same,  140 

FAC-SIMILES.  Differences  in  minute  measurement  with  the 
originals,  llOc;  Variations  in  Fac-similes  arising  from  the 
shrinking  of  the  vellum  in  the  originals,  136;  Remarks  on 
the  fac-simile  of  the  Donatus  made  for  Dr.  Kloss,  and  cause 
of  its  incorrectness,  143-4 ;  plan  adopted  to  secure  correct- 
ness as  to  measurement,  143 

Faust,  or  Fust  (John).  The  robbery  of  the  type  of  Lawrence 
Coster  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  one  named  "  Faus- 
tus,"  166 ;  "cart  loads"  of  Coster's  type,  an  expression  made 
use  of  by  Ralph  "Willett  in  his  "History  of  Printing,"  167 

FiGGiNs  (V.),  Printer.  His  Fac-simile  Reprint  of  Caxton's 
Game  of  Chess,  196 

FoRMsoHNEiDER.  The  German  appellation  of  an  early  engraver 
on  wood,  131 

FoRMUL.*  NoviiiARUM,  printed  by  Joannes  Andrieisen  {at 
Harlem),  1483,  192,  n. 

Feeeling  (Sir  Francis).  The  Spencer  copy  of  the  Catonis 
Disticha  discovered  in  the  binding  of  an  old  book  in  his 
library,  137 

G. 

Gaignat  (M.)  His  copies  of  the  Apocalypse,  3rd  ed.,  20; 
Apocalypse,  4th  ed.,  23 ;  Biblia  Pauperum,  49 

Gardner  (John  Dunn).  His  copy  of  the  First  Edition  of 
the  Coverdale  Bible  sold  in  1854,  163 

Grenville  (Right  Hon.  Thomas).  His  copy  of  the  Biblia 
Pauperum  originally  bound  up  with  the  D'Aumale  copy  of 
the  Apocalypse,  3rd  ed.,  36  ;  Biblia  Pauperum,  Plate  xiii.  ; 
his  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  compared  with  the  Chats- 
worth copy,  and  additional  notes  consequent  thereon,  68J ; 
Facetim  Morales,  140-1 

Geiepiths  (Rev.  Mr.),  of  Wadham  College,  O.xford.  Odd 
leaves  of  the  Apocalypse,  ZxA  ed.,  20 

Guichard  (M.)  His  opinion  respecting  the  edition  of  t\\eExer- 
citium  super  Pater  Noster,  with  the  text  of  the  Scrolls  in  the 
Dutch  language,  120rf 

H. 

Haneott  (Philip  Augustus).  His  copy  of  the  Apocalypse, 
4th  ed.,  23 

HARLEM,  HOTEL  DE  VILLE  LIBRARY.  First  Edition 
of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  69 ;  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Specu- 
lum,, the  Second  Dutch,  153-154;  the  edition  of  the 
Speculum  issued  by  Veldener,  188,  n.  ;  similarity  of  the 
style  of  engraving  in  the  wood-cuts  used  in  the  Consolatio 
Peccatorum  and  Bartolommis  van  de  Proprietaten  der  Ding- 
hen,  printed  at  Harlem  in  1484  and  1485,  to  those  in  the 
Biblia  Pauperum,  192 

c  c  2 
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Hedee  (Riohaed).  The  Scriverius  copy  of  the  Caniioa  Canli- 
cortim,  77,  n. ;  liis  copy  of  the  Laudaliones  Homerica  sepa- 
rately bound,  183,  «. 

Heinecken  (Baeon).  His  view  respecting  the  omission  of 
Signatures  in  Spencer  copy  of  the  First  Edition  of  the  Apo- 
calypse, 35 ;  error  in  referring  to  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  in  lieu  of  Cambridge,  65  ;  his  idea  of  the  order  of 
the  editions  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  48 ;  his  distinction  of 
the  editions  of  the  Cantica  Canticorum,  83 ;  note  of  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum  placed  by  him  as  the  fourth  of 
the  work,  G7 ;  his  description  of  the  Vita  Christi,  B.  B.,  in 
the  possession  of  M.  Trow  at  Nuremberg,  120/ 

Heebeet  (Right  Hon.  Sidney).  His  Icindness  in  allowing 
the  Elocli-Books  in  the  Pembroke  Library  to  be  brought  to 
London,  G2,  154 

HiBDEET  (Geoege).  His  copy  of  the  Laudatlones  Homerica:, 
separately  bound,  183,  n. 

HISTORIA  SANCT.E  CRUCIS,  B.  B.  Fragment  of  an  edi- 
tion in  the  possession  of  M.  T.  0.  Weigel  of  Leipsic,  120/! 

HiSTOEiA  ViKGiNis,  SCO  Cantlctt  Canticorum 

HoLFOED  (Robeet).  His  copies  of  the  Apocalypse,  4th  ed., 
23;  Bihlia  Pauperum,  59;   Speculum,  3rd  ed.,  152 

HOLLAND.  Similarity  of  the  Style  of  Engraving  in  the  wood- 
cut illustrations  in  books  printed  at  Harlem  and  Antwerp 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  to  that  in  the  Designs  of  the 
Blblla  Pauperum  and  Speculum,  192 

HORARIUM,  Moveable  Type,  Plate  xxvi.,  N.  ii.;  En- 
schede  copy,  137 ;  opinion  of  Chatto  upon  it,  139 

HoEN  (Me.)  His  copies  of  the  Apocalypse,  Bihlia  Pauperum, 
and  Ars  Moriendl,  originally  in  one  volume,  58 


Inglis  (John).  Second  Edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  3 ;  Bihlia 
Pauperum,  43  ;  the  remarkable  state  of  preservation  of  his 
copy  of  the  First  Edition  of  the  Speculum,  135  ;  Fac-similes 
of  the  first  and  last  pages  of  the  Speculum,  Plates  xxix. 
and  XXX. ;  type  of  the  First  Edition  of  the  Speculum,  Plate 

XXXII. 


Jeeset  (Loed).     His  copy  of  the  First  Edition  of  Coverdale's 
Bible  referred  to,  163 

Johnson  (M.  I.)     His  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  4th  ed.,  23 

Junius  (Hadeian),  the  Dutch  Historian.     His  statement  re- 
specting the  robbery  of  the  type  of  Lawrence  Coster,  166 


K. 

Kakienmachee,  or  Kaetenmahlee,  Engraver  of  Cards,  or 
Figures  on  sheets,  126 

Kee  (D.)     The  Lucca  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  60 


Kloss  (Dr.),  of  Frankfort.  His  copy  of  the  Apocalypse  parti- 
cularly referred  to,  23 ;  Fac-similes  of  the  Donatuses  from 
his  collection,  134;  Docirinale  from  his  Library,  135;  his 
fac-simile  of  a  Donatus,  143-4 

KoNiNG  (JAcatJEs).  His  account  of  the  small  Block-Book  de- 
scribed under  the  title  of  "The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,"  120e 


Lang  (Robeet).     His  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  3rd  ed.,  20,  62 

Laud  (Aechbishop).     His  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  4th  ed.,  23 

LAUDATIONES  HOMERICiE,  see  Pontanus  de  Roma,  &c., 
183;  Hibbert  copy  separately  bound,  183,  n. 

LIBER  REGUM,  B.  B.,  Boone  copy,  Plates  xxii-^  xxii"; 
Fac-similes  of  the  Alphabet  as  Signatures,  120a;  Dr.  Dib- 
din's  Notice  of  the  Vienna  copy  of  the  Liber  Begum,  120i,  n. ; 
copy  of  the  fac-simile  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Fallcenstein,  from 
the  Vienna  copy,  120c 

LiBEi  (G.)  Apocalypse,  4th  ed.,  23  ;  commimication  respecting 
the  first  leaf  of  the  Chatsworth  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum 
having  been  very  many  years  since  purloined  from  the  Im- 
perial Library  of  Paris,  68i,  n, 

Lille,  Public  Libeaet.  Copy  of  the  Speculum,  having  two 
of  the  pages  opisthographic,  175 

Lilly  (Joseph),  Bookseller.  Copy  of  the  Propugnacula  Fidei, 
a  broadside  bought  by  him,  138  ;  the  Spencer  duplicate 
copy  of  Saliceto  and  Laudatlones  Homericce,  182,  n. 

LoscoMBE  (C.  W.)  Manuscript  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  37-9  ; 
His  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  59 

Lucca  (Count  de).     Blblla  Pauperum,  Plates  xi.  and  xiii. 

Ltsons  (Samuel).  Letter  accompanying  the  Alphabet  of  Ini- 
tial Letters  in  the  British  Museum,  124 


M. 

MacCaktht  (Count).  His  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  3rd 
edit.,  20 

M'DowALL  (Waltee),  the  Printer  of  the  present  work.  His 
%'iew  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Speculum  was  printed,  and 
the  use,  at  that  time,  of  the  Frisket  as  now  empjoyed,  156-7 

Maeten  V.  (Pope).  Autograph  Inscription  in  copy  of  Apoca- 
lypse, 23,  n. 

MAZARINE  (The),  or  Foktt-ttvo-Line  BIBLE.  Sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed  at  Mentz  by  John  Gutenberg 
about  1455.     Two  distinct  issues,  151 

Meeeman  (G.)  His  fac-simile  of  the  First  Page  of  the  Fourth 
Edition  of  the  Speculum,  153 

Meely  Libeaey,  see  Willett 

Milwaed  (Rev.  Mr.),  Librarian  at  Chatsworth  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  His  communication  respecting  the 
Chatsworth  copy  of  the  Blblla  Pauperum,  68«,  n. 
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O. 

Os  DE  Bkeda  (Petktts  de).  His  use  of  a  portion  of  one  of 
tlie  Wood-Blocks  of  an  early  edition  of  the  JBillia  Paupermn 
as  the  Frontispiece  of  the  Bien  Boeck,  printed  by  him  at 
Zwolle  in  1488 ;  and  also  of  a  portion  of  another  of  the 
Blocks  in  an  edition  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  published  by  him 
in  the  same  year,  191 

OiiLEY  (William  Young).  Fac-simile  of  "  The  Annuncia- 
tion" 33  ;  his  opinion  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Bihlia 
Paiqierum,  more  particularly  of  the  Bodleian  copy,  65-6 ; 
his  opinion  of  the  Ats  Memorandi,  Apocali/pse,  and  Ars 
Moriendi,  as  works  of  design,  75  ;  on  the  number  of  wood- 
blocks used  in  the  Cantica  Canticorum,  77  ;  his  view  of  the 
Dutch  Inscription  on  first  leaf  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
same,  81 ;  his  review  of  Heinecken's  opinion  of  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  editions,  81-2  ;  Temptationes  Damonis,  122  ; 
opinion  respecting  the  Booh  of  Alphabet  in  Print  Room, 
British  Museum,  124;  his  view  of  the  Type  in  the  Facetice 
Morales,  140-1 ;  his  Hypothesis  respecting  pages  45  and  56, 
in  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Speculum,  163-4;  his  arrange- 
ment of  the  four  editions  of  the  Speculum,  175;  employ- 
ment of  the  wood-blocks  used  by,  in  1816,  for  his  unfinished 
work  on  the  Origin  of  Printing,  197,  n. 


P. 

Paget  (Sib  Arthxjk).  The  Spencer  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pau- 
perum  purchased  from  him,  58 

PARIS,  THE  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY.-  The  Xylographic 
Treasures  in  the  Library  not  having  been  examined  by  the 
author,  they  are  only  occasionally  and  partially  referred  to, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Exercitium  super  Pater-Noster,  p. 
\2(id,  the  copy  having  the  Text  of  the  scrolls  in  the  Dutch 
Language 

Patne  and  Foss  (Messrs.),  Booksellers.  British  Museum 
Print  Room  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  completed  by 
them,  59 ;  Purchasers  of  the  Heber  copy  of  the  Cantica  Can- 
ticorum, since  sold  to  the  British  Museum,  77 

PEMBROKE  LIBRARY,  "Wilton  House.  Apocahjpse,  2nd 
edit.,  17;  Ars  Moriendi,  36;  Bihlia  Pauperum,  1st  edit., 
60;  Ars  Moriendi,  1st  edit.,  69;  Fourth  Edition  of  the 
Speculum,  Second  Dutch,  compared  with  the  copy  in  the 
Spencer  Library,  154 

Pekct  (Dr.),  an  enthusiastic  Admirer  and  Collector  of  Early 
Wood-Engravings.  His  copy  of  the  Vita  Chrisii,  printed 
at  Antwerp  in  1487,  193,  »!. 

Philippe  (Louis),  "  King  of  the  French."  His  copy  of 
the  Apocalypse,  3rd  edit.,  20 

Pickering  (William).  The  First  Edition  of  the  Coverdale 
Bihle,  163,  n. 

Pius  Secundus,  see  next  article 

PONTANUS  DE  ROMA:  PIUS  SECUNDUS.  GULIEL- 
MUS  DE  SALICETO  ET  JOHANNES  DE  TURRECRE- 
MATA    ET    alia     OPUSCULA.      Spencer   copij,    Plate 


XLii;  the  contents  of  the  volume  enumerated,  181-2;  Ob- 
servations upon  the  types  used  for  the  volume,  183-5; 
Opinion  of  M.  Renouard  respecting  the  identity  of  the  type 
with  that  of  the  Doctrinale  of  Twenty-nine  lines,  186-7 

PORTRAITS  OF  EARLY  PRINTERS.  Jacobus  de  Breda 
of  Deventer,  and  Johannes  Bergis,  represented  in  the  same 
wood-cut,  copied  from  the  Figure  of  Daniel  in  the  last 
Design  of  the  Speculum,  179-180  ;  Reference  to  the  former 
from  the  Bibliographical  Decameron  and  copy  of  the  wood- 
cut there  given  by  Dr.  Dibdin,  179 


Prefond   (Gieadot  de). 
edit.,  19 

Pkopugnacula  Fidei. 
the  Bookseller,  138 


His  copy  of  the  Apoi 


Broadside.     Copy  bought  by  Lilly 


E. 

Rendobp  (John),  of  Marouett^.  Scriverius  copy  of  the 
Bihlia  Pauperum,  60;  Scriverius  copy  of  the  Cantica  Cantico- 
rum, 77;  Scriverius  copy  of  the  Temptationes  Dcemonis,  122 

Renouard  (Ant.  Aug.),  an  eminent  Parisian  Printer  and 
Bibliographer.  His  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  4th  edit., 
23 ;  Bihlia  Pauperum,  59 ;  Doctrinale,  edition  of  twenty- 
nine  lines,  144;  his  views  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
type  used  in  the  Treatises  of  Saliceto  and  Pius  Secundus 
with  that  in  the  Doctrinale  of  Twenty-nine  lines,  186-7  ; 
the  probability  of  his  not  having  seen  the  Treatises  of  Pon- 
tanus  de  Roma,  etc.,  in  the  same  type,  187,  n. 

Rodd  (Thomas),  Bookseller.  Sykes  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Paupe- 
rum, 60 


Saliceto  (Gulielmus  de),  see  Pontanus  de  Poma 

Sams  (J.),  the  Antiquarian.  The  First  Edition  of  the  Cover- 
dale  Bible,  163,  n. 

SEVEN  (The)  DEADLY  SINS,  B.  B.  Notice  of  the  copy 
formerly  in  the  Library  of  M.  Koning,  120e 

Scriverius  (Peter),  Historian  of  Harlem.  His  copy  of  the 
Cantica  Canticorum,  77;  his  copy  of  the  Temptationes  Da- 
monis  Broadside,  121 ;  his  Statement  respecting  the  Rob- 
bery of  the  Type  of  Lawrence  Coster,  166 

SEALS  AND  COINS  OF  HOLLAND,  Plate  xlviii..  Shew- 
ing the  origin,  in  1406,  of  the  design  of  "  The  Garden  of 
Holland"  and  its  continued  use  as  a  National  Symbol. 
Instances  of  the  garden  inclosed  occurring  in  the  designs  of 
Cantica  Canticorum  and  Speculum,  199 

Servais  (M.  De).     His  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  4th  edit.,  23 

SIGNATURES.  Fac-similes,  Plate  tii.  ;  Apocalypse,  1st 
edit.,  2 ;  Apocalypse,  2nd  edit.,  3  ;  Apocalypse,  Srd  edit.,  18  ; 
Apocalypse,  4th  edit.,  21 ;  Apocalypse,  ''  Gotwic"  edition, 
25 ;   Ars  Moriendi,  71-2  ;  Liber  Peyum,  120» 
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Singer  (SAMtrEi,  WEiLEn).  Observations  on  the  early  Single 
Wood-engravings,  125-6  ;  his  version  of  the  Passage  in  the 
Cologne  Chronicle,  130-1 ;  Volume  containing  Early  Gram- 
matical Treatises,  with  wood-cut  portraits  of  Jacobus  de 
Breda  and  Joh.  Bergis,  the  same  wood-block  used  for 
both,  180;  Fac-similcs  of  both,  179-180;  his  observations 
on  the  Early  Wood-engravings  generally,  125-7 

Solly  (Edmund).     His  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  3rd  edit.,  20 

Smith  (William),  Son  of  the  eminent  Printseller.  The 
copy  of  the  Biblla  Paitperum  in  the  Cunningham  Collection 
of  Engravings  sold  by  him  to  the  British  Museum,  59 

SoTHEBT  (Samuel).  His  death  in  1842,  79;  his  Typogra- 
phical collections,  79;  his  intended  History  of  the  Dukes  of 
Burgundy,  79  ;  his  Fac-similes  of  Books  printed  in  the  Fif- 
teenth Century,  79  ;  his  visit  to  Harlem  in  1824,  and  meet- 
ing M.  Enschede  and  M.  Koning  at  the  Hotel  de  Villa, 
173-4;  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Ottley,  174,  n. 

SPECULUM    HUMAN>E    SALVATIONIS. 

FiKST  Edition,  Latin,  Int/lis  copy,  Plates 
XXXI.  and  xxx.  Enumeration  of  Contents,  146-149;  very 
fine  copy  in  the  Public  Library  at  Stuttgard,  160 

„  „  Second  Edition,  Dutch,  Spencer  copy.  Fac- 
simile of  the  first  page  of  Introduction,  Plate  xxxi.,  i.; 
Variation  of  the  t)'pe  in  pages  45  and  56,  162  ;  the  Hypo- 
thesis of  Mr.  Ottley  respecting  the  pages  45  and  56,  163-4 

„  „  Thikd  Edition,  Latin.  The  type  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  third  and  first  editions,  from  the  Inglis  and  Hol- 
ford  copies,  Plate  xxxii.  ;  Fac-similes  in  wood  of  twenty 
pages  of  text  of  the  First  Edition  used  for  the  Third  Edi- 
tion, exemplified  in  plates  xxx.  and  xxxvi. ;  Progress  of 
the  Third  Edition,  and  enumeration  of  those  pages  with 
text  in  moveable  type  and  wood,  161-6  ;  Mr.  Ottley's  opinion 
on  the  cause  thereof,  163-4  ;  our  opinion  of  the  same,  165-6 

,,  „  Fourth  Edition,  Dutch.  The  first  page  of 
the  copy  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Harlem,  Plate  xxxiii.; 
four  specimens  of  the  badly  worked  type  from  the  copy  at 
Wilton  House,  Plate  xxxit. 

SPECULUM.  The  last  Design  of  the  Four  Editions,  Plates 
xxxTii.  and  xxxviii. ;  Remarks  on  the  probable  symboli- 
cal meaning  of  the  Figure  of  Daniel  in  the  Last  Design, 
178-9,  180 ;  the  Designs  of  the  Speculum,  the  work  of  two 
Artists,  Plates  xl.  and  xli.  ;  observations  on  the  same, 
176-7 

SPECULUM,  the  use  of  the  frishet  apparent  in  the  printing 
of,  156-7;  the  Wood-engravings  printed  subsequently  to 
the  text  with  moveable  type,  157 ;  Imperfect  state  of  the 
type  in  the  four  editions,  169  ;  the  Breakage  in  the  wood- 
blocks of  the  several  editions  accounted  for,  1 74  ;  the  views 
of  Mr.  Ottley  on  that  subject,  175 

SPECULUM.  Enumeration  of  the  various  copies  of  the  Specu- 
lum in  the  Public  and  Private  Libraries  in  England,  175; 
copy  at  Lille,  with  two  pages  opisthoyraphic,  175 


SPECULUM.  Printed  by  Veldener  at  Culembourg,  1483. 
Additional  Designs,  177  ;  one  of  the  Designs  with  specimen 
of  the  Type  and  Colophon,  Plate  xliii.  ;  the  Kloss  copy 
in  the  British  Museum,  188,  n. ;  the  Spencer  copy,  188,  n. ; 
a  copy  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  at  Harlem,  188,  n. 

SPENCER  LIBRARY.  Apocalypse,  1st  edit.,  1 ;  Apocalypse, 
4th  edit.,  21 ;  note  of  its  original  binding,  22;  Bihlia  Pau- 
perum,  4th  edit.,  bound  up  with  the  Apocalypse,  4th  edit.,  49  ; 
Biblia  Pauperum,  2nd  edit.,  59  ;  Bihlia  Pauperum,  4th  edit., 
59;  CaniicaCanticorum,\&teiM.,1?i;  Spencer  and  Scriverius 
copies  compared,  79  ;  the  Second  (first  Dutch)  Edition  of 
i\\e  Speculum,  150;  Catonis  Disticha,\Zl ;  the  kindness  of 
Earl  Spencer  in  allowing  the  copy  of  the  Second  Edition  of 
the  Speculum  to  be  again  brought  to  London  to  compare  it 
with  the  Pembroke  copy  of  the  Fourth  Edition,  154;  copy 
of  the  edition  of  the  Speculum  issued  by  Veldener,  188,  n. 

Spiegel  (die)  Onser  Behoudenisse,  see  Editions  of  the  Spe- 
culum in  the  Dutch  Language 

SiANDisH  (Frank  Hall).  His  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  3rd 
edit.,  20 

Stevens  (Henry)  the  American  Bookseller.  Imperfect  copy 
of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  bought  by  him,  59 

STUTTGARD,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Fine  copy  of  the  First 
Edition  of  the  Speculum,  160 

Sykes  (Sib  Mark  Masterman).  His  copy  of  the  Biblia 
Pauperum,  60 


T. 

TEMPTATIONES  DiEMONIS.  Block-Broadside.  Scri- 
verius impression,  Plate  xxiii.,  No.  1 ;  Description  of  it, 
121 ;  Memoranda  of  its  possessors  previous  to  passing  into 
the  British  Museum,  note,  ih. 

THEBAMO  (Jacobus  de).  Consolatio  Peccatorum. 
Pritited  at  Harlem,  1484,  Plate  xlit.  Similarity  in  style 
of  engraving  in  the  wood-cuts  to  those  of  the  Biblia  Paupe- 
rum and  Speculum,  192 

Thorpe  (Thomas),  Bookseller.  Sykes  copy  of  Bihlia  Paupe- 
rum, 60 ;  Kloss  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  23 

TiMPERLEY  (C.  H.)  Bad  fac-simile  of  a  page  of  the  Bihlia 
Pauperum  in  his  Encyclopaedia  of  Literary  Anecdote,  138 

TuRRECREMATA  (JoHANNEs  de),  See  Pontanus  de  Roma. 

TYPE.  The  imperfect  state  of  the  tj-pe  used  in  the  four  edi- 
tions of  the  Speculum,  169  ;  the  account  of  the  art  of  making 
moveable  type,  169-71 ;  Remarkable  appearance  of  the  tj'pe 
in  the  Treatises  of  Pontanus  de  Roma,  Saliceto,  etc.,  183-5; 
the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  type  when  worked  off  on 
vellum  and  paper,  as  particularly  exemplified  in  the  Maza- 
rine and  Pfister  Bibles,  187  ;  Types  from  the  same  Foundry 
used  at  different  cities  in  Holland  and  elsewhere,  194-5 
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V. 

Vallieke  (La).     His  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  4tli  edit.,  23 

VELDENER  (John).  His  enlarged  Edition  of  the  Speculum 
issued  at  Culembourg  in  1483,  177;  Colophon  to  his  first 
edition  of  the  Speculum,  also  issued  in  1483,  188  ;  division 
of  the  Wood-Blocks  of  the  Designs  used  in  the  previous 
editions  of  the  Speculum,  188 ;  view  of  his  Labours  as  a 
Printer  at  the  several  places  at  which  he  practised  the  art, 
190-1  ;  Specimens  of  one  of  the  wood-engravings  from  his 
edition  of  the  Historia  Crucis,  191 

Veknon  (Lokd).  The  Inglis  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum 
passed  from  his  library  to  that  of  Mr.  Holford,  59 

VIENNA,  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY.  Copy  of  the  edition  of  the 
Bihlia  Pauperum,  considered  by  Heinecken  as  the  fourth  of 
the  work,  66-7 

VITA  CHRISTI,  B.  B.  Description  of  the  only  copy  seen  by 
Heinecken,  120/ and  120;/ 

VITA  CHRISTI.  Two  editions,  in  the  Dutch  Language, 
printed  at  Antwerp  by  Gerard  Leeu  and  Claes  Leeu  in  1487 
and  1488,  in  which  the  same  type  was  used  as  in  the  Con- 
solatio  Peccatorum  and  De  Proprietatibus  Rerum,  printed  at 
Harlem  in  1484  and  1485,  193;  same  wood-blocks  used  for 
the  illustrations  in  each  edition,  including  most  of  the  series 
previously  employed  for  the  small  Block-Book  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  article,  198 

w. 

Waagen  (Dr.)  His  opinion  respecting  the  Designs  of  the 
Bihlia  Patiperum,  68rf 

Weigel  (T.  O.),  Bookseller  at  Leipsic.  His  fragment  of 
the  Historia  Sanctce  Crucis,  and  letter  to  the  author  regret- 
ting his  inability  to  forward  some  fac-similes  from  his  mar- 
vellous collection  of  early  xylographic  productions,  120A 

Westreenen  Van  Tielxandi'  (Bakon  Van).  Fac-similes 
of  the  Harlem  copy  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  32,  n. ;  Donatus 
in  his  collection,  134 

WiiKS  (John).    His  copy  of  the  Apocalypse,  4th  edit.,  23 

WiLLETT  (Ralph).  Merly  copy  of  Bihlia  Pauperum,  49 ; 
Merly  copy  of  the  First  Dutch  Edition  of  the  Speculum,  150 


Wilson  (G.)  Scriverius  copy  of  the  Temptationes  Damonis, 
122 

Wilson  (Lea).  His  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Coverdale 
Bible,  163,  n. 

Wilton  House  Libkart,  see  Pembroke  Library 

WOOD-BLOCKS.  Their  use  at  different  times  for  similar  and 
other  works.  Those  for  the  Four  Editions  of  the  Speculum 
cut  in  two  parts  and  used  by  Veldener,  188  ;  the  deteriorated 
state  of  the  impressions  of  the  designs  in  the  Consolatio 
Peccatorum  proves  the  former  use  of  the  blocks,  192 ;  use  of 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  wood-blocks  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum 
and  the  Ars  Moriendi,  by  Peter  van  Os,  at  ZwoUe,  in 
1488,  191 ;  frequent  practice,  during  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
of  using  the  same  wood-blocks,  197 ;  so  likewise  at  the 
present  time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unfinished  work  by  Mr. 
Ottley  on  the  Origin  of  Printing,  in  which  the  wood-blocks 
used  ahove  forty  years  since  are  employed,  197,  n. 

WooDBURN  (Samuel).  His  copy  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  now 
in  the  Britiiih  Museum 

WOOD-ENGRAVING.  Mode  of  transferring  impressions,  35 ; 
repairing  wood-blocks,  49  ;  variations  in  dimensions  caused 
by  the  shrinking  of  paper,  49 ;  the  engravings  in  the  Specu- 
lum printed  subsequently  to  the  text  with  moveable  type, 
157;  effect  of  the  wear  of  printing  off  the  impressions  by 
friction  and  the  ordinary  printing  press,  168  ;  fac-similes  in 
wood  of  many  pages  of  the  First  Edition  of  the  Speculum 
used  for  the  third  issue  of  the  work,  Plates  sxxv.  and 
xxsvi. ;  opinion  of  Mr.Chatto  on  the  transfer  of  the  Design 
to  the  wood-block,  165 

WOOD-ENGRAVINGS,  SINGLE.  The  St.  Bridget,  the 
St.  Christopher,  and  the  Annunciation  described  by  Ottley, 
Chatto  and  others,  referred  to,  125;  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Singer  respecting  such  xylographic  productions,  126-7  ;  the 
Annunciation,  199 


ZELL  (Uleic),  Printer  at  Cologne.  His  communication 
to  the  author  of  the  Cologne  Chronicle  respecting  the  In- 
vention of  Printing,  129-133 
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A. 

ALPHABET  OF  INITIAL  LETTERS,  Block-Book;  Fac- 
simile, by  Mr.  Foss,  of  the  letter  P  from  the  copy  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  166 

Aniiquarian  and  Liteeakt  Forgeries  considered,  96-136/' 

Antiquities,  see  Antiquarian  and  Literary  Forgeries,  98-102 

APOSTLES'  (The)  CREED,  B.  B.,  Plate  lxxxt.  Only 
known  copy  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich,  148 ;  notice  of 
it  by  Dr.  Dibdin,  ib. 

Appletard  (George),  Librarian  to  the  Earl  Spencer.  His 
fear  respecting  the  taking  of  impressions  from  one  of  the 
original  wood-blocks  of  an  edition  of  the  Apocahjjise  in  the 
Spencer  Library,  16  ;  his  subsequently  obtaining  permission 
that  impressions  should  be  printed  from  it,  50a ;  notice  of 
his  decease,  93,  n. 

APOCALYPSIS  S.  JOHANNIS,  B.  B.,  Fifth  Edition, 
Stowe  copy,  Plate  lxt.  Table  of  the  Pages  in  Gatherings, 
with  fac-similes  of  the  Alphabet  as  Signatures,  47 ;  opinion 
of  Heineeken  respecting  the  edition,  and  his  reasons  for  con- 
sidering it  the  First  of  the  work,  48 ;  collation  of  the  Stowe 
copy,  48-9  ;  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  50 ;  Merly  copy, 
ib. ;  Verdussen  copy,  ib. 

,,  ,,  ,,     Sixth  'S.T>n:io-s,\\ie" Edition  deGotwic" 

of  Heineeken.    The  duplicate  copy  from  the  collections  of 
Mr.  T.  O.  Weigel,  sold  in  Paris,  1855,  50S 

APOCALYPSE,  B.  B.,  One  of  the  Original  Blocks  of  an  un- 
described  edition  in  the  Spencer  Library,  15;  impressions 
from  the  same,  Plate  lxv* 

Aretin  (M.  ton).  The  Fac-simile  of  the  Exhortation  against 
the  Turks,  1454-5  (given  in  his  brochure  on  the  Art  of  Print- 
ing), a  marvellous  imitation, — so  much  so  that  the  ICloss 
impression,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  sold  as  the 
original,  198,  n. 

ARS  MEMORANDI,  B.  B.,  First  Edition,  Plates  xlix. 
and  L.,  Spencer  copy.  Wood-cut  fac-similes  of  the  Signa- 
tures, 1 ;  enumeration  of  the  Designs,  with  Explanations  of 
the  Scriptural  Symbols  used,  2-6 ;  copies  in  the  Pembroke, 
Spencer,  and  Holford  Libraries,  7 ;  copies  in  the  Public 
Library  at  Landshut,  148 

„  „  „     Second  Edition, Plates  Li.,  Lii.,  Liii., 

and  LIT.,  British.  Museum  and  Boijield  copies 

VOL.  III. 


ARS  MEMORANDI.  Compared,  in  its  an-angement,  to  the 
Ars  Moriendi  B.  B.,  1 ;  the  formation  of  the  block-type  of 
Text  compared  with  the  Psalter  of  1457,  printed  at  Mentz 
by  Fust  and  Schoiffer,  7  ;  breakages  in  the  wood-blocks,  7 

ARS  MORIENDI,  B.  B.,  small  4to.,  Plate  lt.,  British 
Museum  copy.     Enumeration  of  pages,  10-12 

,,  ,,  ,,     Another  Impression,  Plates  lti.  and 

LTii.  Renouard  copy,  almost  a  fac-simile  edition  of  Harlem 
copy  described  in  vol.  i.,  69,  &c.,  14 ;  immaculate  state  of 
the  Renouard  copy,  16;  Enumeration  of  Pages,  17;  Photo- 
graph, Pl.  lti.,*  by  Mrs.  S.  Leigh  Sotheby,  of  Plate  lti. 

„  „  „     Another  Impression,   Plates   ltiii. 

and  Lix.,  Renouard  and  British  Museum  copies.  The  two 
copies  compared,  IS  ;  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Boone  respecting 
them,  ih. ;  opinion  respecting  a  similar  copy  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Imperiale  at  Paris,  ib. ;  the  author's  first  idea  respect- 
ing the  Renouard  and  British  Museum  copies,  20 ;  note  of 
breakages  similar  in  several  of  the  pages  in  the  two  copies,  21 

,,  ,,  ,,      Another    Lmpression,    Plate    lxi., 

Spencer  copy.  Note  of  the  breakages  in  the  Spencer  copy, 
23 ;  Mr.  Botfield's  copy  noticed,  ib. 

ARS  MORIENDI,  B.  B.,  Plate  lxii.,  Wolfenbuttel  copy. 
Placed  by  Heineeken  as  the  First  Edition,  26  ;  Table  of 
Gatherings  and  arrangement  of  the  Designs,  26-7 

,,  ,,  ,,     Edition  placed    bj'    Heineeken   as    the 

Fifth.     Copy  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Hanover,  24 

,,  ,,  „     Edition   with  the   text  in   the    German 

language,  placed  by  Heineeken  as  the  Sixth.  Copy  of, 
in  the  Public  Library  at  Wolfenbuttel,  25 

,,  ,,  ,,     Edition   with   the   text  in  the   German 

language,  with  the  name  and  date  on  the  last  Design,  Hans 
Sporer,  1472.     Copy  in  the  Public  Library  at  Zwickau,  29 

,,  ,,  ,,     Edition  with  text  in  the  German  lan- 

guage, Ludwig  zu  TJhn.  Copy  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris,  29 

„  „  „     Edition  with  the  text  in  moveable  type, 

probably  from  the  press  of  Galdenschaff  at  Cologne,  29. 
Copy  in  the  British  Museum  and  at  Wilton  House,  ih. ;  Me- 
moranda of  the  various  editions  with  the  text  in  moveable 
type,  printed  during  the  Fifteenth  Century,  30-31 

ARS    MORIENDI.     Note  of  the  Edition  with  the  Text  in  the 
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French   language,  from  the  JSiiUcliii  da  Bibliophile,  31-3, 
86-37 

ARS  MORIENDI.  Summary  of  tlic  notices  of  the  Various 
Eililions  of  the  Ais  Moriemli  from  the  Articles  written  by 
M.  Guichard  in  the  Bulletin  du  Bibliophile,  35-37 

ARS  MORIENDI.  Series  of  Designs  by  an  Italian  Artist  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century,  33  ;  some  of  the  set  engraved  by  the 
Master  of  14CG  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  34;  the  Series 
marked  M.  Z.,  34  ;  Letter  from  Mr.  Francis  Graves  respect- 
ing them,  34-5 

B. 

BAMBERG,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Copy  of  the  Hornlogium 
{ZeilglocJdein),  140 

Bandinel  (Rev.  Dr.),  Head  Librarian  at  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford.  His  e.\amination  of  the  Lea  'Wilson  copy  of  the 
Seventh  Edition  of  the  Biblia  Pmiperum,  with  the  copy  of 
the  Sixth  Edition  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  his  decision 
thereon,  51,  ti. 

Barclay  (Robekt).    His  copy  of  the  Apocali/psc,  5th  ed.,  50 

Bakuffaldi  (John  Giealamo).  The  manuscript  copy  of 
Jerusalemme  Liberata  and  Aminta  of  Tasso,  attested  by  him 
as  the  genuine  autograph  of  the  author,  117-8 

Beckek  (M.R.  Z.),  of  Gotha.  Possesses  the  original  wood- 
block of  the  Calendar  of  John  de  Gamundia,  163 

Beichtspiegel  (Dek),  see  Apostles'  Ckeed 

Beknakd  (Aug.),  Author  of  the  General  History  of  Printing  in 
Europe.  His  Refutation  of  the  Author's  opinion  respecting 
the  printing  of  the  3Iazarine  Bible,  199-207  ;  his  incorrect- 
ness respecting  the  Manuscript  Colophons  in  the  copy  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  201 

BIBLE  OF  FoKTY-TWO  Likes,  supposed  to  have  been  printed 
at  Mentis,  bxj  Gutenberg,  about  1455,  usually  hnown  of 
late  under  the  title  of  "  The  Mazakine  Bible,"  Plate 
Lxxxviii.,  Nos.  T.  and  ti.  Remark  on  the  circumstance  of 
some  copies  having  in  the  first  nine  pages  only  forty-one  lines, 
170-1  ;  Manuscript  Colophons  in  the  copy  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  197  ;  Views  of  M.  Bernard  respecting  the 
cause  of  some  copies  having  in  the  first  nine  pages  forty-one 
lines,  and  others  forty-two  lines,  and  his  remarks  against 
the  opinion  of  the  author  in  respect  to  many  points  con- 
nected with  the  printing  of  the  volumes,  199-207  ;  Collation 
of  the  gatherings  of  two  copies,  proving  that  the  volumes 
were  printed  in  single  pages,  202 

BIBLE  OF  Thiett-six  Lines,  printed  by  Pfster  at  Bamberg, 
circa  1460,  Plate  xc,  Nos.  it.  and  v.  Specimens  shew- 
ing the  great  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  type  when 
printed  on  vellum  and  paper.  The  general  typographical 
appearance  of  the  volumes,  181 

BIBLIA  PAUPERUM,  B.  B.,  Setenth  Edition,  Lea  Wilson 
copy,  Plates  lxvi.  and  lxtii.  A  close  copy  of  the  Sixth 
Edition,  51 ;  compared  with  the  copy  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  some  of  the  most  prominent  dififerences  noted,  52 ;  proof 
in  the  breakages  of  the  block  in  the  fac-simile  given  by 
Heinecken  of  that  which  he  calls  the  First  Edition,  being 


the  same  as  the  Lea  Wilson  copy  placed  as  the  Seventh,  53  ; 
DifTerencc  in  the  measurement  of  the  two  fac-simile.s,  ib. 

BIBLIA  PAUPERUM,  Anotiiek  Edition,  Wolf enbuttel  copy, 
Plate  lxix.  Same  as  placed  by  Heinecken  as  the  Fifth 
Edition,  55  ;  Enumeration  of  the  pages,  50-7  ;  Fac-similes  of 
the  Signatures,  57 

,,  ,,  ,,  Germanice    {Nordlingen),    1470, 

Willis  copy,  Plates  lxx.  and  Lxxi.  Table  of  the  Pages, 
58 ;  fac-similes  of  the  Signatures,  59  ;  an  edition  of  a  similar 
character  in  the  Library  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  but 
without  date  or  names  of  Artists,  60  ;  another  Edition  in 
the  Public  Library  at  Wolfenbuttel,  60  ;  another,  at  Wol- 
fenbuttel,  dated  1471,  but  no  Artist's  names,  ib.;  another 
Impression,  dated  1471,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  fac- 
similes of  the  Signatures  therein,  62  ;  copy  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Vienna,  dated  1470,  with  the  names  of  the  Artists, 
60,  n. 

BIBLIA  PAUPERUM,  Geemanice,  -with  Text  in  Move- 
able Type,  supposed  to  have  been  issued  by  Albert  Pfister,  at 
Bamberg,  about  1462,  Spencer  copy,  Plate  xcii.  An  edition 
with  the  text  in  the  Latin  Language,  185 

,,  ,,  ,,    Unknown  Geeman  Edition  of  coaese 

Execution,  Plate  lxtiii.  Peculiarly  grotesque  in  de- 
sign, 54 

Blandfoed  (Maequis  of).  Unique  copy  of  the  Speculum, 
Humancc  Salvaiionis,  Pseudo  Block-Booh,  composed  of  the 
Designs  used  by  Richel  at  Basle  in  1476,  78-82 

BODLEIAN  LIBRARY,  OXFORD.  Some  of  the  Designs 
of  the  Ars  Moriendi  by  the  Master  of  1466,  in  the  Douce 
Collection,  34  ;  Apocalypse,  5th  edit.,  50 ;  Fragment  of  a 
Donatus  in  block-type,  issued  at  Ulm  by  Conrad  Dinckmut, 
173;  Page  of  Donatus,  stated  to  be  printed  with  the  first 
metal  types  of  Fust  and  Schoiffer,  179;  two  leaves  of  a 
IIS.  Donatus  written  in  a  character  very  like  the  types  used 
by  Albert  Pfister  at  Bamberg,  180  ;  fragments  of  editions  of 
the  Donatus  in  the  type  of  Albert  Pfister,  181 

Boone  (William),  of  Bond  Street,  Bookseller.  Purchaser  of 
the  Renouard  copy  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  14 ;  his  kindness 
in  allowing  the  Author  the  use  of  it,  16;  his  letter  respect- 
ing the  Renouard,  British  Museum,  and  Paris  copies  of  the 
Ars  Moriendi,  18-19 

Botpield  (Beeiah).    His  copy  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  23 

Beienne  (Laiee),  Cardinal.  Stowe  copy  of  the  Apocalypse, 
5th  edit.,  49 

Bright  (Benjamin  Hetwood).  His  copy  of  Ars  Moriendi, 
9  ;  Ars  Moriendi  with  moveable  type,  29 ;  the  Series  of 
Designs  of  the  Ars  Moriendi  by  an  Italian  Artist,  33;  Litera 
Indulgentia,  211;  unsatisfactory  fac-simile  of  it  given  by 
Wetter,215;  fac-similes  of  portions  of  it,  Plate  xcvi..  No.  i. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.  Copy  of  small  quarto  edition  of  the  Ars 
Moriendi,  B.  B.,  9  ;  edition  of  the  Ars  3Ioriendi  compared 
with  the  Renouard  copy,  17-22 ;  last  page  of  text  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  copy  of  Ars  Moriendi  in  fac-simile  by  Harris, 
21,  n.;  Ars  Moriendi  with  moveable  type,  29;  Series  of  De- 
signs by  an  Italian  Artist  of  the  Fifteenth  Century  from  the 
collection  of  B.  H.  Bright,  33 ;  Nordlingen  edition  of  the  Bib- 
lia Pauperum,  daiei  1471,  with  fac-similes  of  the  Signatures, 
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62  ;  the  Delessert  copy  of  the  De  Gencrationc  Clirisfi,  64 ;  De 
Generatione  Christi,  dated  1471,  with  the  name  of  John 
Eysenhilt  as  the  Printer,  72 ;  fragment  of  edition  of  a  Do- 
natus  in  the  type  of  Albert  Pfister,  181 ;  Litera  Indulgentim, 
dated  April  30th,  1454,  from  "  Nnssen,"  211 

Bkoadsides,  see  Wood-Engea.tings,  Single 

Bkunet  (J.  C),  Bibliographer.  Note  of  a  copy  of  the  De 
Generatione  Christi,  B.  B.,  1470,  70 

BRUNSWICK,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Litera  Indidgentice  of 
thirty -one  lines,  211 

Bulletin  du  Bibliophile.  Notices,  by  M.  Guichard,  of  tlie 
various  editions  of  the  Ars  Moriemii,  35-37 

BuKGON  (Thomas),  Antiquarian  and  Numismatist.  His 
opinion  respecting  the  authenticity  of  certain  Greeli  coins. 
Antiquarian  Forgeries,  97 

BuTLEK  (Dk-),  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  His  copy  of  the  Ars 
Memorancli,  First  Edition,  7 ;  his  disbelief  at  first  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  autograph  in  the  Common  Place-Book  of 
Melanchthon,  Literary  Forgeries,  59,  n. ;  his  Fragment  of  a 
Donatus  in  block-type,  issued  at  Ulm  by  Conrad  Dincltmut, 
173  ;  Fragment  of  a  Donatus,  stated  to  be  in  the  first  metal 
type  of  Fust  and  Schoiffer,  179 

*jf*"     M.  Libri  has  some  fragments  of  apparently  the 
same  edition. 

BuKGUNDT  (Dukes  or).  History  of  the  Dynasties  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  an  unfinished  work  by  Samuel  Sotheby, 
213,  n. 

Byron  (Loed),  the  Poet.  Fac-simile  of  the  close  of  an  auto- 
graph letter,  preceded  by  specimens  of  the  "Byron  For- 
geries," Plate  lxxxi. 

Bykon  (Geobge  Gokdon),  supposed  natural  Son  of  Lord 
Byron.  Minute  particulars  respecting  "The  Shelley  and 
Byron  Forgeries,"  104-14 

c. 

CALENDAR,  dated  1457,  in  the  type  of  Albert  Pfister,  Plate 
xcvi.  Error  of  M.  Fischer  in  attributing  it  to  the  press  of 
Gutenberg,  198-9,  n. ;  considered  by  M.  Wetter  to  be  a 
Mentz  production,  198,  n.  ;  copy  in  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris,  199 

Caleneak  oe  Regiomontanus.  a  very  early  Calendar, 
forming  a  very  small  Block-Book  in  the  Library  of  Earl 
Spencer,  163 

Calendak  of  John  de  Gamundia,  see  Wood-Engravings 

Camus  (M.  de).    His  copy  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  35 

Campanaki  (Signoe),  Antiquarian.  Antiquarian  and  Literary 
Forgeries,  101 

Campeenesi  (Signoe),  Antiquarian  and  Numismatist.  Anti- 
quarian and  Literary  Forgeries,  97 

CASSELL,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Litera  Indulgentice  of  Thirty- 
one. lines,  211 

Castellaei,  an  Italian,  and  restorer  of  Etruscan  Vases.  Forger 
of  the  collection  of  Etruscan  Gold  Ornaments  sold  by  Gio- 
vanni D'Athanasi  to  M.  Hertz,  101-2 

Caiholicon  op  Balei.  Supposed  by  Trithemius  to  have  been 
printed  from  wood-blocks,  171 


Caxton  (William).  Opinion  of  Mr.  Figgins  that  Caxtonwas 
ignorant  of  the  manner  of  casting  type,  194  ;  his  Residence 
at  Bruges  and  his  issue  of  the  Game  of  Chess  in  that  city,  ib. ; 
similarity  of  his  type  to  that  made  by  Brito,  of  Bruges,  ib.; 
the  type  used  by  him  in  the  Game  of  Chess  cut  by  the  hand,  196 

Chatteeton  (Thomas),  Poet,  see  Literary  Forgeries,  103 

Chatto  (William),  Author  of  the  History  of  Engraving  on 
Wood.  Copy  of  the  Exercitium  super  Pater  Noster,  B.  B., 
in  the  Public  Library  at  Mons,  139a 

CIROMANTIA  (die  KUNST),  B.  B.,  Spencer  copy.  Plates 
Lxxi.  and  Lxxx.  Collation  of  Contents,  85-7;  opinion  of 
M.  Guichard  respecting  its  author,  87-8  ;  Dr.  Dibdin's  de- 
scription of  the  Work  and  statement  respecting  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Spencer  copy,  89 ;  note  of  the  various  copies 
known,  90-1 ;  statement  by  Dr.  Richardson  and  communi- 
cations respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  Spencer  copy  of 
the  Ciromantia,  B.  B.,  92-5 

Coins  and  Medals,  see  Antiquarian  and  Literary  Forgeries, 
96-8 

Cologne  Cheonicle,  printed  in  1499.  Extract  relating  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Art  of  Printing  in  1440,  and  the  printing 
of  a  Bible  after  1450,  177 

CONFESSIONALE,  B.  B.,  Kloss  copy,  Plate  lxxxit.,  now 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  the  Hague,  144 

COPENHAGEN,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Litera  Indulgetitia 
of  thirty-one  lines,  211 

Coxe  (Rev.  H.  O.),  one  of  the  Librarians  at  the  Bodleian 
Library  at  Oxford.  His  suspicion  respecting  the  genuine- 
ness of  some  Greek  Manuscripts  offered  for  sale  by  one 
Simonides,  a  Greek,  133 

CuEF  (John  Dodslet),  Eminent  Collector  of  English  Coins. 
Antiquarian  and  Literary  Forgeries,  97 

Cunningham  (Peter),  Antiquarian  Author.  His  suspicion 
respecting  the  genuineness  of  the  Shelley  and  Byron  Manu- 
scripts, 106 

CuET  (Joseph),  Antiquarian  and  Dealer  in  Coins  and  Medals. 
Antiquarian  and  Literary  Forgeries,  96 

D. 

DANCE  OF  DEATH,  B.  B.,  Plate  lxxxvi.,  No.  i.  De- 
scription, by  Dr.  Falkenstein,  of  the  volume,  noticing  the 
difl'erences  in  the  copy  in  the  Public  Library  at  Munich, 
with  that  in  the  University  Library  at  Heidelberg,  156-8 

Danse  (La)  Macabee,  in  the  style  of  the  Block-Books,  but 
with  text  in  moveable  type  beneath  the  designs,  33 

D'Athanasi  (Giovanni),  well  known  under  the  name  of 
"Yanni"  to  all  travellers  in  Egypt  during  the  Consulship  of 
the  late  Henry  Salt,  Esq.  His  researches  among  the  Tombs 
of  the  Pharaohs,  his  services  to  the  Traveller,  his  distress 
and  melancholy  death.  Antiquarian  Forgeries,  98-9,  n. ; 
his  supposed  share  in  the  Forgery  of  the  Collection  of  Gold 
Etruscan  Ornaments  sold  by  him  to  Mr.  Hertz,  with  list 
of  the  same  when  sold  by  public  auction  as  Forgeries, 
98-102 

Delesseet  (M.),  of  Paris.  Sale  of  his  copy  of  the  De  Gene- 
ratione Christi,  64,  n. 
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DniDiN  (Rev.  Dr.)  Error  in  statiiif;  a  copy  of  the  Ars  Mcmo- 
runJi  to  be  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  7,«. ;  error  in  describing 
one  of  tlie  pages  of  the  Quindecim  Sir/na,  43,  n. ;  his  opinion 
tliat  tlic  Enndkrlst  and  tlie  Qiimilcrim  tSli/nn  were  executed  as 
early  as  1430,  45;  description  of  the  Spencer  copy  of  the 
Die  Kitnst  Ciromantia  and  statement  respecting  its  purchase, 
89  ;  his  notice  of  the  Kloss  copy  of  the  Conjessionalc,  B.  B., 
when  in  the  Library  of  Bishop  Butler,  and  his  erroneous  judg- 
ment of  it,  144-7  ;  his  general  correctness  as  a  Bibliographer 
questioned,  147;  his  cursory  notice  of  the  xylographic  trea- 
sures in  the  Public  Libraries  at  Wolfenbuttel  and  Landshut, 
148  ;  his  opinion  that  the  Donalus  issued  at  Ulm  by  Conrad 
Dinckmut  was  from  metal  type  and  not  issued  earlier  than 
1480,  174;  thinks  that  the  edition  of  the  Speculum  with 
the  text  in  Latin  and  German  may  have  been  printed  by 
John  Zainer  at  Ulm,  and  not  by  Gunther  Zainer,  188 

Douce  (Fkakois),  Philobiblist  and  Antiquarian.  Some  of  the 
Designs  of  the  Ars  Moriendi  by  the  Master  of  1466  in  his 
collections  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  34 

DONATUSES,  BLOCK  TYPE.  Plate  lxxxviii.  No.  i., 
from  a  fragment  of  an  edition  in  the  possession  of  M.  Koning, 
described,  167-8;  fac-simile,  No.  ii.,  Plate  lxxxti.,  of 
an  impression  from  the  original  block  of  one  of  the  pages  of 
another  edition,  and  account  of  the  same,  168;  No.  iii., 
Plate  lxxxvi.,  from  one  of  the  wood-blocks  in  the  Impe- 
rial Library  at  Paris,  and  note  respecting  its  previous  pos- 
session, 169;  fac-simile  of  the  colophon  and  three  lines  of 
an  edition  issued  at  Ulm  by  Conrad  Dinckmut,  173 

DONATUSES,  MOVEABLE  TYPE,  Plate  lxxxix.  Fac- 
similes of  fragments  of  editions,  from  the  library  of  Dr.  Kloss 
and  elsewhere,  in  a  similar  type  to  that  used  for  the  Maza- 
rine Bible,  175  ;  a  Leaf  of  an  edition  stated  to  be  "printed 
with  the  First  Metal  Types  of  Fust  and  Schoiffer,"  179 

DONATUS  IN  MANUSCRIPT,  Plate  xc.  No.  i.,  Two 
leaves  of  a  copy  written  in  a  hand  so  like  that  of  the  type 
used  by  Pfister  of  Bamberg  as  to  have  been  considered  by 
their  late  possessor.  Dr.  Kloss,  to  be  xylographic,  and  by 
the  compilers  of  the  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  their  late 
possessor.  Bishop  Butler,  to  be  in  vtoveable  type,  180 

DONATUSES  IN  THE  TYPE  OF  ALBERT  PFISTER. 
Plate  xc,  Nos.  ii.  and  iii.  Numerous  fragments,  in  the 
British  Museum  and  Bodleian  Libraries,  of  many  editions, 
181 

DONATUS  IN  THE  TYPE  OF  GUNTHER  ZAINER, 
Plate  xciv.    No.iii.  Seven  lines  as  a  specimen  of  the  type. 

DRESDEN,  ROYAL  LIBRARY.  Calendar  of  Regiomonta- 
nus,  or  John  of  Koningsberg,  163 

E. 

Engkavings,  see  Antiquarian  and  Literary  Forgeries,  102-3 

ENNDKRIST  (dek),  B.  B.,  Spencer  copy,  Plate  lxiii. 
Enumeration  of  the  Designs,  38-42 ;  an  Edition  issued  at 
Nuremberg,  with  text  in  moveable  tj-pe,  dated  1472,  46 ; 
wood-cut  fac-simile  of  one  of  the  Designs  of  another  edition, 
of  a  later  date,  with  text  in  moveable  type,  ib. 

Ermens  (Joseph).  His  copy  of  the  Exercitium  super  Pater 
Noster,  now  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  137 


EXERCITIUM  SUPER  PATER  NOSTER,  B.  B.  Copy  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  137 ;  Enumeration  of  the 
Pages,  137-8  ;  Woodcut  Fac-simile  of  one  of  the  pages,  139  ; 
copy  in  the  Public  Library  at  Mons,  139o;  another  edition 
in  the  same  Library,  with  the  texts  in  the  scrolls  in  the 
Dutch  language,  1396 

EXHORTATIO  CONTRA  TURCOS,  1454-5,  in  the  type  of 
Albert  PJister,  Plate  xcv.  Notice  of  it  by  Dr.  Falken- 
stein,  197-8 ;  differences  of  opinion  on  the  date  of  its  issue, 
198,  n. ;  Fac-simile  of  it  in  the  work  of  M.  Von  Aretin,  ih. 


FABLE  (the)  of  THE  SICK  LION,  B.  B.,  Plate 
lxxxvi.,  No,  II.  Notice,  by  Dr.  Falkenstein,  of  the  unique 
copy  in  the  University  Library  at  Heidelberg,  159 

FAC-SIMILES.  Remark  on  the  fac-simile,  by  Mr.  Harris,  of 
the  last  leaf  of  the  Ars  Moriendi  in  the  British  Museum, 
21-2,  n. ;  cause  of  fac-similes  occasionally  differing  in  their 
measurement,  54 ;  general  incorrectness  of  those  given  in 
the  work  of  Dr.  Falkenstein,  186 

Falk:ensiein  (Dr.  Cakl),  Author  of  Geschichte  der  Buc- 
di-uckerkunst.  Additions  to  his  notice  of  the  copy  of  The 
Life  of  St.  Meinrat,  in  the  Public  Library  at  Munich,  151 ; 
his  notice  of  the  unique  copy  of  The  Eight  Rogueries,  B.  B., 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  T.  O.  Weigel,  154-5  ;  his  unsatisfac- 
tory notice  of  some  wood-engravings  representing  the  Pas- 
sion of  Christ,  155 ;  his  descriptions  of  the  copies  of  The 
Dance  of  Death  in  the  Public  Libraries  at  Munich  and  Hei- 
delberg, 156-8  ;  note  of  a  single  wood-engraving  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Weigel,  161-2;  note  of  the  Exhor- 
tation against  the  Turks,  1454-5,  in  the  type  of  Albert  Pfis- 
ter, 197-8 

FiGGiNS  (Vincent),  Printer.  His  Fac-simile  Reprint  of  Cax- 
ton's  Game  of  Chess,  192 ;  his  account  of  the  mysterious 
Punch-cutter,  193-4 

FiscHEK  (G.),  Bibliographer.  Error  in  attributing  the  type  of 
the  <Jalendarium,  1457,  to  Gutenberg,  198-9,  n. 

FORGERIES,  ANTIQUARIAN  AND  LITERARY,  96- 
136/";  Forgeries  of  Roman  Coins  by  Bekker,  and  of  English 
Coins  by  White  and  Emery;  opinions  of  eminent  Collectors  on 
the  genuineness  of  Coins ;  how  they  are  deceived,  and  how 
contrary  are  the  decisions  of  men  most  eminently  learned  in 
numismatic  science,  96-8  ;  Forgeries  of  Antiquities,  98-102  ; 
copies  of  Early  Engravings  sold  as  originals,  102-3  ;  For- 
geries of  Autograph  and  other  Manuscripts,  103-31  ;  disco- 
very of  Literary  Forgeries  on  the  Continent,  103-4,  n. ; 
"  The  Shelley,  Byron,  and  Keats  Forgeries,"  104-14 ;  the 
manuscript  copy  of  the  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  or  Aminia  of 
Tasso,  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  117; 
the  writing  compared  with  that  in  his  Discorso  della  Virtu 
Feminile,  118;  the  Upcott  MS.  copy  of  ia  Fucelle  d' Orleans 
of  Voltaire,  120;  the  Melanchihon  and  Luther  Manu- 
scripts and  Scholia  discovered  by  the  Author  in  the  Library 
of  Dr.  Kloss  of  Frankfort,  120-31;  particulars  respecting 
the  Greek  Manuscripts  supposed  to  have  been  forged  by 
SiMONIDES,  133-6/ 
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Foss  (Henkt),  Philobiblist.  Fac-similes  from  the  Vita  Christ!, 
B.  B.,  in  the  Imperial  Librarj'  at  Paris,  143  ;  Fac-simile  of 
the  letter  P  of  the  Alphabet  in  Initial  Letters,  forming  a 
small  Block-Book,  in  the  same  library,  166;  Fac-simile  of 
the  Colophon  to  the  1461  edition  of  the  Historia  Joseph', 
Danielis,  &c.,  in  the  type  of  Albert  Pfister,  184 

FRANKFORT,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Ars  Moriendi,  First 
Edition,  36 

Fust  (John)  and  Petek  Schoiffek.  Colophon  to  the  Psalter 
issued  by  them  at  Mentz  in  1457,  176;  an  edition  of  the 
Donatus,  stated  to  be  printed  with  the  first  metal  types  made 
by  them,  1 79 

G. 

Gaignat  (M.  De),  Philobiblist.  His  copy  of  the  De  Generalione 
Christi,  dated  1470,  70,  n. 

Gancia  (M.),  Bookseller  of  Brighton.  Copy  of  the  Ciromantia 
B.  B.,  sold  to  Lord  Vernon,  91 

Gardnek  (John  Dunn),  Philobiblist.  Stowe  copy  of  the 
Apocalypse,  5th  ed.,  49-50 

GENERATIONE  (de)  CHRISTI,  B.  B.,  dated  1470,  British 
Museum  copy,  Plates  lxxii.  and  lxxiii.  Signatures  in 
fac-simile,  64;  Enumeration  of  the  Contents,  65-70;  copy 
in  the  Public  Library  at  Munich,  70 ;  copy  in  the  Imperial 
Library  at  Paris,  ib. ;  copies  described  by  Brunet  and  Ebert, 
ib. ;  Edition  with  te.^t  in  moveable  type,  described  by  Hein- 
ecken,"with  fac-simile  of  one  of  the  Designs,  71 ;  Impression 
dated  1471,  in  the  possession  of  M.  Nagler  of  Berlin,  70. 

,,  ,,  ,,     Another  Edition,  bearing  the  name  of 

John  Eysenhut,  with  date  1471,  Plates  lxxit.,  lxxt. 
and  JjS.'K.'Y'!..,  British  Mluseuni  copy.  Fac-similes  of  the  Signa- 
tures, 72;  copy  in  the  Public  Library  at  Gotha,  j'J.,  n. ;  Enu- 
meration of  the  Contents,  73-4 ;  Note  of  several  Editions 
with  the  text  in  moveable  type,  75 

GiRADOT   De   Preeond.     His   copy    of  the   De  Generatimie 

Christi,  dated  1470,  70,  n. 
GOTTINGEN,     PUBLIC     LIBRARY.     Litera  Indulgeiitia;, 

dated  January  26,  1845,  from  Luneberg,  210 

Grates  (Francis),  Printseller.  His  letter  respecting  the 
series  of  the  Designs  of  the^»'S  Moriendi  marked  M.  Z.,  34-5 ; 
deceived  by  a  copy  of  the  St.  Cecilia  by  Marc  Antonio  Bai- 
mondi,  103 

Gray  (Mrs.  Hamilton),  Antiquarian  and  Traveller.  De- 
ceived by  the  collection  of  Etruscan  gold  ornaments  bought 
by  Mr.  Hertz,  102 

Guiohard  (M.)  Note  of  the  various  editions  of  the  Ars  Mori- 
endi, 35-7 ;  observations  respecting  the  Author  of  the  Ciro- 
mantia, B.  B.,  87-8 ;  his  notice  of  the  copy  of  the  Exercitium 
super  Pater  Nosier,  B.  B.,  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris, 
137-8;  doubt,  by  M.  Koning,  of  the  existence  of  the  work, 
139.S;  his  notice  of  another  edition  in  the  same  library, 
with  the  texts  in  the  scrolls  in  the  Dutch  language,  ib ; 
notice  of  the  copy  of  the  Horologiuni  Beatce  Marice,  said  to 
have  been  eaten  up  by  a  dog,  152-3 

GUTENBERG  (John).  Observations  respecting  the  printing 
of  the  Mazarine  Bible,  supposed  to  have  been  issued  by  him 


at  Mentz  about  1455 ;  his  partnership  with  Fust  and  Schoiffer, 
&c.,  176;  no  work  known  bearing  the  name  of  Gutenberg 
to  it,  but  there  is  an  edition  of  St.  Gregory's  Dialogues  in 
the  Pembroke  Library  with  colophon  with  the  name  of 
John  Gutenberg  as  the  printer,  in  1458,  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  is  questioned,  195,  n.  ;  the  regret  of  the 
Author  at  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert's  not  allowing  the  copy  to  be 
sent  to  the  British  Museum  to  be  examined,  ib.,  n. 

H. 

HAGUE,  ROYAL  LIBRARY.  Only  copy  known  of  the  Con- 
fessionale,  B.  B-,  144;  Litera  Jndulgentice,  dated  November 
1454,  from  Erfurt,  219 

*j(.*  This  Library  is  particularly  rich  in  early  xylogra- 
phic  productions,  including  the  collection  formed  by  the 
late  Baron  von  Westreenen,  the  contents  of  which  the 
author  hopes  to  be  enabled  to  enumerate  in  a  supplemental 
volume  to  his  work. 

H.,  B.,  D.,  three  learned  Numismatists.  Antiquarian  and  Lite- 
rary Forgeries,  98 

HANOVER,  ROYAL  LIBRARY.  Unique  copy  of  an  edition 
of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  placed  by  Heinecken  as  the  Fifth  of 
the  work,  24 

HARLEM,  HOTEL  DE  VILLE  LIBRARY.  First  Edition 
of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  36 

Harris  (Mr.)  His  marvellously  executed  fac-simile  of  the 
last  page  of  text  in  the  British  Museum  copy  of  the  Ars 
Moriendi,  21,  n. ;  his  additions  to  it  not  commended,  22 

Heinecken  (Baron).  His  opinion  of  the  small  quarto  edition 
of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  12;  opinion  that  the  Designs  in  the 
Der  Enndkrist  and  Quindecim  Signa  are  superior  to  those  in 
the  Cantica  Canticorwm !  45;  his  reasons  for  considering  our 
Fifth  Edition  to  have  been  the  First  of  the  work,  48 ;  his 
note  of  the  edition  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  placed  by  him  as 
the  Fifth,  55-6 ;  edition  of  the  De  Generatione  Christi,  with 
the  text  in  moveable  type,  70 

HEIDELBERG,  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY.  Unsatisfactory 
notice  by  Dr.  Falkenstein  of  some  wood-engravings  represent- 
ing the  Passion  of  Christ,  155  ;  copy  of  the  Dance  of  Death, 
described  by  Dr.  Falkenstein,  156-8;  unique  copy  of  the 
Fable  of  the  Sick  Lion,  159;  unique  copy  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, 160o,  1605 

Herbert  (Right  Honourable  Sidney).  His  kindness  in 
having  the  Pembroke  copies  of  the  various  Block-Books 
brought  to  London  for  examination,  15  ;  copy  of  Ars  Mori- 
endi with  moveable  type,  29 

Hertz  (B.),  Antiquarian.  Deceived  by  the  collection  of 
Etruscan  gold  ornaments  sold  to  him  by  Giovanni  D'Atha- 
nasi,  Antiquarian  Forgeries,  99-102 

HiBBERT  (George),  Philobiblist.  Luther's  Edition  of  the 
German  Bible  of  1541,  with  inscriptions  in  the  Autograph 
of  Luther,  Melanchthon,  &c.,  Literary  Forgeries,  116 

HISTORIA  VIRGINIS,  see  Cantica  Cakiicorum,  also  De 
Generatione  Christi 

HISTORIC  JOSEPHI,  DANIELIS,  &c.  Printed  at  Bam- 
berg in  1462,  by  Albert  Pfister.  Spencer  copy,  Plate  xci. 
Colophon,  in  fac-simile,  of  the  edition  printed  in  1461, 184 
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Hodges  (Chakles),  Collector  of  Autograph  Letters.  Some 
of  the  Byron  Forgeries  erroneously  stated  to  liave  come  from 
his  collection,  105,  109 

HoLFOBD  (Robeut).  His  copy  of  the  Ars  Memorandi,  First 
Edition,  7 ;  his  liberality  in  lending  his  copies  of  the  several 
Block-Books  to  the  author,  16 

Holmes  (John).  His  incorrect  intei-pretation  of  the  names  of 
the  Artists  that  appear  on  the  last  page  of  the  Nordlingen 
edition  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum  dated  1470,  59,  ». 

HOROLOGIUM— (ZEITGLOCKLEIN)— B.  B.  Copy  in  the 
Public  Library  at  Bamberg,  140 ;  Enumeration  of  the  Pages, 
140-1 

HOROLOGIUM  BEAT.E  MARINE,  B.  B.  Account,  by  M. 
Guichard,  of  a  copy  having  been  eaten  up  by  a  dog,  when  in 
the  possession  of  Veronique  Ludroni,  152-3 

HuKNiNG  (Hans),  an  Artist  or  Publisher  of  Nordlingen.  His 
name  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  Bihlia  Pauperum  dated  1470, 
59 


Inglis  (John),  Philobiblist.  His  liberality  in  lending  his  copy 
of  the  Speculum,  B.  B.,  to  the  Author,  16 

Ireland  (William  Henky),  see  Literary  Forgeries,  103 

J. 

Jackson  (John),  see  Chatto 

Johnson  (M.  J.),  Head  of  the  Observatory  at  Oxford.  His 
liberality  in  lending  his  copy  of  the  yjpoca!i/pse  to  the  Author, 
16 

Jones  (Otten),  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  early  Decorative 
Art,  and  distinguished  as  an  Architect  of  great  taste.  His 
generous  offer  to  assist  Giovanni  D'Athanasi,  the  "  Yaiini" 
of  Upper  Egypt,  while  suffering  from  pecuniary  distress, 
99,  n. 

K. 

Kean  (Charles),  Tragedian.  The  intuitive  similarity  of  his 
acting  to  his  Father's  referred  to  in  the  illustration  of  the 
handwriting  in  connexion  with  the  "Pyron  Forgeries,"  113 

Keats  (John),  Poet.  Forgeries  of  his  Autograph  Poems, 
104-6 

Kloss  (Dr.),  of  Frankfort.  Unique  copy  of  the  Confessionale, 
B.  B.,  144;  Fragment  of  a  MS.  Pojiatus,  written  in  a  cha- 
racter similar  to  the  type  used  by  Albert  Pfister  at  Bamberg, 
180 

KoNiNG  (jACttUEs).  His  doubt  of  the  existence  of  the  Exer- 
citinm  super  Pater  Noster,  B.  B.,  1395;  his  fragment  of  an 
edition  of  the  Donatus  executed  in  Block-type,  167-8 ; 
notice  respecting  the  original  wood-block  of  one  of  the 
pages  of  another  edition,  168 


LANDSHUT,    PUBLIC    LIBRARY.      Particularly  rich   in 
Xylographic  Productions,  148 


Lathbuet  (Rev.  Thomas),  of  Bristol.  Copy  of  the  Bible  with 
marginal  notes  in  the  autograph  of  Luther,  sold  to  Mr. 
Leslie,  and  afterwards  bought  by  the  Author,  131;  Fac- 
similes of  some  of  the  notes,  Plate  lxxxiii. 

LEIPSIC,  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY.  Litera  Indulgentice, 
dated  March  24,  1455,  from  Nuremberg,  211 

LiBEi  (M.),  Philobiblist.  His  copy  of  Za  Danse  Macalre,  33; 
his  impression  of  the  Propugnacula,  seu  Turn's  Sapienlia:, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  164 

LiLLT  (Joseph),  Bookseller.  His  purchase  of  the  Delessert 
copy  of  the  De  Geiieratione  Christi,  63,  n. ;  his  finding  an 
impression  of  the  Propugnacula  Broadside  within  the  cover 
of  an  early  printed  work,  164 

LiTERAKT  Forgeries,  see  Antiquarian  and  Literary  Forgeries, 
103-31 

LITERS  INDULGENTIARUM,  Plates  xcv.  and  xcvi., 
from  the  Spencer  and  British  Museum  examples.  Origin  of 
Indulgences,  190,  n.;  observations  upon  the  type  in  which 
they  are  printed,  191-2;  translation  of  the  proclamation,  in 
1452,  of  Paulinus  Chappe  on  the  issue  of  the  Indulgences, 
with  translation  also  of  the  form  of  the  Indulgence,  208-9 ; 
Note  of  the  various  copies  known,  209-11 ;  Proof  that  they 
are  executed  with  Moteable  Type,  215 

LoscoMBE  (C.  W.),  Antiquarian  and  Philobiblist.  His  liberality 
in  lending  his  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum  to  the  Author, 
16 

LiTTHEK  (Makiin),  Ecclesiastical  Reformer.  Copy  of  his 
edition  of  the  German  Bible,  1541,  with  Autograph  Inscrip- 
tions, 116;  his  skill  in  writing  affirmed  by  Melanchthon,  130  ; 
copy  of  the  Bible  with  marginal  notes  in  his  autograph, 
131 ;  Various  Specimens  oe  his  Autograph,  Plates 
Lxxxii.  and  lxxxiii.  ;  ob.servations  thereon,  132 

LuYNES  (Due  De),  see  Antiquarian  and  Literary  Forgeries,  1 0 1 

M. 

Madeley  (C.  G.),  Lithographer.  Letter  on  the  shrinking  of 
the  paper,  causing  the  fac-similes  to  differ  in  their  measure- 
ment, 54 

Madden  (Sir  Frederick),  Head  of  the  Manuscript  Depart- 
ment in  the  British  Museum.  His  communication  respect- 
ing some  Greek  Manuscripts  offered  to  the  British  Museum 
and  elsewhere  by  one  Simonides,  a  Greek,  133-36e 

Maeiette  (P.  J.)     His  copy  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  35 

MEINRAT  (Life  of  Saint).  Notice,  by  Dr.  Dibdln,  of  the 
copy  in  the  Public  Library  at  Munich,  and  woodcut  fac- 
simile of  one  of  the  designs,  150-1 

Melanchthon  (Philip),  Ecclesiastical  Reformer.  The  genu- 
ineness of  the  Autograph  in  his  Common-Place  Book  at  first 
doubted  by  Bishop  Butler  on  his  acquisition  of  it,  59,  n. ; 
particulars  respecting  his  Autograph  Collections  and  Scholia 
discovered  by  the  Author  in  the  library  of  Dr.  Kloss,  of 
Frankfort,  120-9 ;  the  statement  of  Melanchthon  in  the  Loci 
Communes  of  Manlius,  respecting  handwriting,  and  his  ovra 
and  Luther's  proficiency,  130 

MEMMINGEN,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Ars  Moriendi,  35; 
Ciromantia,  91 
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MIRABILIA    ROM^,  B.  B.,  Spencer  copy,  Plate  lxxvii. 

Differences  in  the  Spencer  copy  to  that  described  by  M.  Gui- 

chard,  77 
MONS,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.     Copy  of  the  Exercitmm  super 

Pater  Noster,  B.  B  ,  139a 

MoxoN  (Edwaed),  Bookseller  and  Publisher.  The  Shelley 
and  Byron  Forgeries,  106 

MUNICH,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Copy  of  the  Z)<!  GcH«-o/w«e 
Christi,  dated  1470,  70  ;  several  copies  of  the  Ars  Moriendi, 
one  noticed,  35;  Life  of  Saint  Meinrat,  150:  the  Dance  of 
Death,  156-8 ;  two  copies  of  the  Calendar  of  Regiomontanus, 
163 

MuKKAY  (John),  Bookseller  and  Publisher.  His  purchase  of 
some  of  the  Byron  Forgeries  from  Mr.  White,  particulars 
respecting  them,  &c.,  107 

N. 

Nagler  (M.),  of  Berlin.  His  copy  of  the  De  Generatione 
Christi,  dated  1471,  70 

NoTT  (Rev.  Dr.),  Eminent  Collector  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Coins.     Antiquarian  and  Literary  Forgeries,  97 

o. 

Ottlet  (William  Yotjng).  Considered  the  edition  of  the 
Biblia  Pavperum,  placed  by  Heinecken  as  Fifth  of  the 
work,  to  have  been  designed  by  an  artist  of  an  inferior 
school,  not  unlike  that  of  Israel  van  Meek,  55  ;  deceived  by 
a  fac-simile  of  The  Annunciation,  an  early  wood-engraving, 
in  his  collection,  102;  a  work  devoted  to  the  Block-Books 
considered  by  him  to  be  a  great  desideratum,  216 

P. 

Pakzek  (G.  W.),  Bibliographer.  Considers  the  initials  F.  W., 
in  the  De  Generatione  Christi,  B.  B.,  to  be  intended  for 
F.  Walter,  70 

PARIS,  THE  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY.  Copy  of  Ars  Mori- 
endi with  the  text  in  German,  and  name  at  end,  Ludwig  zu 
Vim,  29  ;  Ars  Moriendi,  35  ;  De  Generatione  Christi,  B.  B., 
1470,  70  ;  both  editions  of  the  Ciromantia,  B.  B.,  91 ;  JSxer- 
citiimi  super  Pater  Noster,  only  copy  known,  137;  another 
Edition,  with  the  texts  in  the  scrolls  in  the  Dutch  language, 
139Zi;  only  two  known  copies  of  the  Vita  Christi,  B.  B., 
143;  Calendarium,  dated  1457,  in  the  type  of  Pfister,  199; 
Litera  Indulgentice,  dated  December  31,  1454,  ixoin  Mentz, 
210 

*.;j;*  Not  having  visited  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris,  the 
author  is  unable  to  note  the  various  Editions  of  the  Block- 
Books  that  Library  contains. 

PASSIO    CHRISTI.     A  series   of  Wood-Engravings   in    the 

University  Library  at  Heidelberg,  155 
Passio  Christi,  see  Hokologilm 
Pateu  Nostee,  see  Exeecitiuji 

Payne  (John),  Philobiblist.  His  suspicion  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  the  Byron  Letters  offered  for  sale  by  George 
Gordon  Byron,  Literary  Forgeries,  1 11 ;  his  opinion  respect- 
ing the  copy  of  La  Pucelle  d"  Orleans,  sold  in  the  Upcott 
Collection  as  in  the  autograph  of  Voltaire,  ih.  120 


PEMBROKE  LIBRARY,  Wilton  House.  Ars  Memorandt, 
First  Edition,  7 ;  Ars  Moriendi,  First  Edition,  36 ;  copy  of 
the  Dialogues  of  St.  Gregory,  with  colophon  bearing  the 
name  of  John  Gutenberg  as  the  printer  of  it,  at  Strasburg, 
in  1458,  195,  n. 

Peekins  (Henky).  The  Blandford  (White  Knight)  copy  of  the 
Specitlum  Humana!  Sahationis,  pseudo  Block-Book,  78-83 

Pfister  (Albeet),  Printer  at  Bameeeg.  Specimens  of 
the  type  in  the  Donatuses  and  Bible  supposed  to  have  been 
printed  by  him,  Plate  xc.  Historice  Josephi,  Danielis,  etc., 
1462,  Plate  xci.  Colophon  to  the  edition  dated  1461, 
184  ;  BiUia  Pauperum,  with  Text  in  the  German  Language, 
Plate  xcii.  ;  uniform  appearance  of  his  type,  196  ;  all  cast, 
lb;  n. ;  Exhortation  against  the  Turks,  1454-5,  Plate 
XGTi. ;  Notice  of  it  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Falkenstein, 
197-8 

Phillipps  (Sie  Thomas),  Philobiblist.  Letter  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  certain  Greek  manuscripts  purchased  by 
him  from  one  Simonides,  a  Greek,  Vi&f 

Pickering  (William),  Bookseller.  His  purchase  of  the  Lea 
Wilson  copy  of  the  Biblia  Pauperum,  51 

Pioche  (M.)  a  Banker  at  Paris.  His  purchase  of  the  Weigel 
duplicate  copy  of  the  Sixth  Edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  506 

Peopugnacula,  seu  Tueris  Sapienti^,  see  WooD- 
Engravings,  Single 

Q. 

QUINDECIM  SIGNA,  B.  B.,  Spencer  copy  Plate  lxiv. 
Enumeration  of  the  Designs,  43-45 

E. 

RATISBON,  public  library.  Copy  of  the  Ciromantia, 
B.  B.,  91 

REGIOMONTANUS  (Johan  ton  Ktjnsperk),  i.e.,  Johannes 
of  Koningsberg.  Notice  of  the  Calendarium,  B.  B.,  from 
the  work  of  Dr.  Falkenstein,  163 

REGIOMONTANUS  (Johannes).  Calendar,  B.  B.  (1475). 
Described  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Falkenstein,  163 

*.v*  Since  the  printing  of  volume  ii.,  a  copy  of  this  curi- 
ous volume  has  been  added  to  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum ;  as  also  a  smaller  volume  of  a  similar  character, 
bearing  the  name  of  "  Cunradt  Kacheloven,"  a  printer  of 
Leipsic 
Renouaed  (Aug.  Ant.)  His  copy  of  the  Ars  Memorandi, 
First  Edition,  7  ;  his  copy  of  the  Ars  Moriendi,  15 

Richardson  (Dr.  J.),  of  "  The  Times."  Statements  and  com- 
munications respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  Spencer  copy 
of  the  Ciromantia,  B.  B.,  92-5  ;  Antiquarian  and  Literary 
Forgeries,  96 

BIEDESEL,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Litera  Indulgeniia  of 
thirty-one  lines,  211 

RoDD  (Thomas),  Bookseller.  His  opinion  respecting  an  edi- 
tion of  the  Ars  Moriendi  with  moveable  type,  29-30 

RoGEEs  (Samdel),  Poet.  Copy  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory," 
with  specimens  of  the  Byron  Forgeries  executed  by  George 
Gordon  Byron,  Literary  Forgeries,  113  ;  presentation  of  tlie 
copy  to  the  British  Museum,  ib.  115 
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IIOGUERIES  (The  Eight),  B.  B.  Account,  by  Dr.  Falken- 
.stein,  of  the  unique  copy  in  the  Library  of  Mr.T.O.  Weigel, 
of  Leipsic,  witli  woodcut  fac-simile  of  one  of  the  designs, 
154-5 

KoLi.iN  (M.),  Parisian  Antiquarian  and  Dealer  of  Coins  and 
Medals.     Antiquarian  and  Literary  Forgeries,  97,  101 

KoTHESAY  (Lonn  Stdabt  de).  Copy  of  the  Gerusalemme  Lihc- 
rata  and  Aminia  of  Tasso,  Lilerary  Foryeries,  117-18 

s. 

Saxe-Gotha  (Duke  of).  German  Edition  of  the  Bihlia  Pau- 
perum,  similar  to  that  issued  at  Nordlingen  in  1470,  but 
without  the  names  of  the  artists  or  date,  60 

SCHALKUEITEN  (DiE  AcHt),  See  KoGL'ERIES 

ScHAPFF  (Iokg),  an  Artist  or  Publisher  at  Augsburg.  His 
name  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  Ciromanlia,  B.  B.,  90-1 

ScHEAEGER  (Conseillek).     His  note   of  tire  edition  of  the 

Der  Enndkrist,  dated  1472,  46-7 
ScHOiFFEE  (Peiek),  Printer.     Colophon  with  Donatus  (in  the 

type  of  the  Mazarine  Bible)  issued  by  him  at  Mentz,  176 

Shellet  (Pekcy  Bysshe),  Poet.  "  The  Shelley  and  Byron 
Forgeries,"  104-1.') 

SIGNATURES.  Ars  Memormuli,  1  ;  Ars  Morkndl,  29 ;  Bihlia 
Pauperum,  57 ;  German  (Nordlingen)  Edition,  dated  1470, 
59;  another  German  Edition,  dated  1471,  62;  De  Genera- 
tione  Christ!,  dated  1470,  64;  De  Generatione  Christi,  dated 
1471,  with  the  name  of  John  Eysenhiit,  72 

SijioNiDES  (C),  a  Greek.  Particulars  and  opinions  respect- 
ing some  Greek  Manuscripts  supposed  to  have  been  forged 
by  him,  133-6/ 

SiNGEK  (Samuel  Weleek),  Philubiblist.  His  observations  on 
the  unique  copy  of  the  Speculum  Humanee  Salvationis  Pseudo 
Bloch-Book,  when  in  the  Library  of  Marquis  of  Blandford, 
commented  on,  78-83  ;  a  work  on  the  Block-Books  consi- 
dered by  him  as  a  great  desideratum,  216 

SoTHEBY  (Samuel).  His  unfinished  work  of  the  "  History 
of  the  Dynasties  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,"  214,  n. 

SoiHEBY  (Geokge  Hull),  Captain  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  34th  regiment  of  the  Madras  Native  Infantry. 
His  ingenuity  in  unrolling  the  Egyptian  Papyri  in  the  cele- 
brated Salt  Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  99,  n. 

SoTHEEY  (Mrs.  S.  Leigh).  Plate  lti.*  Her  Photograph 
of  Plate  lti.  Photograph  of  the  engraving  given  in 
Bihliotheca  Spcnceriana  of  the  Seal  appended  to  the'  Letter 
of  Indulgence  in  the  Library  of  Earl  Spencer,  212 

SPECULUM  HUMANE  SALVATIONIS. 

Gebmanice.  Printed  at  Basle  hj  Bernard  Richel, 
1476,  Plate  xciii.  The  edition  in  whicli  the  engravings 
were  subsequently  used  for  the  Block-Book  following,  187; 
two  of  the  wood-engravings,  Plate  xcit. 

,,         ,,  PsEUDO   B.  B.,    composed   of   the   wood-blocks 

used  in  the  work  printed  at  Basle  by  Richel  in  1476,  of 
which  the  only  copy  known  is  in  the  library  of  the  late  Mr. 
Perkins,  78-82 

"         "  Unknown   Edition,    Plate   i.xxtiii.      Page 

from  an  impression  of  a  wood-engraving  in  the  possession 
of  the  author,  83 


Speculum  H.  S.  Latine  et  Gebmanice.  Printed,  it  is  sup- 
posed, at  Augsburg,  by  GuntherZaincr,  about  1470-2,  Plate 
XCIII.  Opinion  of  Dr.  Dibdin  that  the  work  may  have  been 
issued  at  Ulm  by  John  Zainer,  188 

SPENCER  LIBRARY.  Ars  Memorandi,  1st  edit.,  7;  small 
quarto  edition  of  Ars  Moriendi,  13;  the  Original  Block  of 
one  of  the  pages  of  the  Ajjocalj/pse  in  the  library  referred  to, 
15;  Ars  M'loriendi,  the  liberality  of  Lord  Spencer  in  afford- 
ing free  access  to  the  various  copies  of  the  Block-Books,  16  ; 
Der  Enndkrist,  38  ;  Quindecim  Signa,  42  ;  later  edition,  with 
text  in  moveable  type,  46  ;  Mirahilia  Roma,  76  ;  Ciroman- 
tia,  84 ;  statement  and  communications  by  Dr.  J.  Richard- 
son, of  "  The  Times,"  respecting  the  genuineness  of  the 
copy  of  the  Ciromanlia,  92-5 ;  great  liberality  of  Lord 
Spencer  in  assisting  the  author  in  his  pursuits,  92-3 ; 
Historia  Josephi,  Danielis,  etc.,  printed  in  1462  by  Albert 
Pfister,  184;  Biblia  Pauperum,  the  Latin  and  German  edi- 
tions, printed  by  Pfister,  185;  Literce  Induhjentiaruin,  one 
dated  from  Cologne,  February  27,  1455,  and  the  other  from 
Wurtemhurg,  April  13,  1455,  the  latter  with  original  seal 
attached,  211  ;  Photograph,  by  Mrs.  S.  Leigh  Sotheby,  of 
the  Seal,  212 ;  an  early  Calendar,  forming  a  very  small 
Block-Book,  163 

Spiegel  Onsek  Beiioudinisse,  see  Speculum  Humanje 
Salvationis 

Steuakt  (J.  W.),  Antiquarian  and  Numismatist.  Antiquarian 
and  Literary  Forgeries,  98 

Stowe.     Copy  of  the  Fifth  Edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  48-9 

Symbolum  Apostolioum,  see  Apostles'  Ceeed 

T. 

Tasso  (Toequato),  celebrated  Italian  Poet.  Forgery  of  his 
Autograph  Poems,  104,  n.;  the  coyj  o'i  Gerusalemme  Libe- 
rata  and  Aminta  attested  as  genuine  by  Baruffaldi,  117;  por- 
tion of  his  Diseorso  della  Virtu  Feminile,  118 

Techener  (M.),  Parisian  Bookseller.  Purchaser  of  the  Renou- 
ard  copy  of  the  Ars  Memorandi,  7 

TEGERNSEE  CONVENT,  LIBRARY,  Ciromantia,  B.  B.,  91 

TEN  (The)  COMMANDMENTS.  Two  of  the  designs  from 
the  copy  in  the  University  Library  at  Heidelberg,  Plate 
Lxxxvi'";  notice  of  the  copy  by  Dr.  Falkenstein,  160; 
additional  notice  of  it,  by  M.  John  Gefi'cken,  in  a  work  pub- 
lished at  Leipsic  in  1855,  160a,  1605 

Thomas  (Thomas),  Eminent  Collector  of  Coins  and  Medals. 
Antiquarian  and  Literary  Forgeries,  97 

Tiffin  (W.  B.),  Printseller.  His  correct  judgment  respecting 
a  copy  of  the  St.  Cecilia  engraved  by  Marc  Antonio  Rai- 
mondi,  103 

Toden  Dantz  (Dek),  see  Dance  of  Death 

Tkithemius  (Joannes),  learned  Author.  Error  in  supposing 
the  CathoUcon  of  Balbi  to  have  been  printed  from  wood- 
blocks, 172 

Tuoss  (M.)  Bookseller  at  Paris.  The  AVeigel  duplicate  copy  of 
the  Apocalypse,  edition  v.,  sold  as  his  property,  504,  n. 

TYPE.  Observations  upon  the  type  used  in  the  Literce  Indul- 
gentiarum,  191-2;  on  the  matrix  and  casting  of  type,  193  ; 
Mr.  Figgins'  account  of  the  mysterious  Punch-cutter,  193-4 ; 
type  used  by  Caxton  in  his  second  edition  of  the  Game  of 
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Chess  cut  by  the  hand,  1 96  ;  type  used  by  Gutenberg  cut  by 
hand,  ib.,  n. ;  uniform  character  of  the  type  used  by  Pfister, 
196  ;  type  used  by  him  all  cast,  ib.,  n. 


Veknon  (Lokd).  Present  Possessor  of  the  Lea  Wilson  copy  of 
the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  Biblia  Paiiperum,  51 ;  has  a  copy 
of  the  Ciromantia,  B.  B.,  91 

VIENNA,  IMPERIAL  LIBRARY.  Copy  of  the  German 
Edition  of  the  Biblia Paupermn  issued  at  Nordlingen  in  1470, 
60,  n. ;  statement  that  the  Spencer  copy  of  the  Ciromantia 
was  stolen  from  the  Imperial  Library,  89-90 

VITA  CHRISTI,  B.  B.  Enumeration  of  the  Pages,  142;  the 
only  two  copies  known  are  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Paris, 
143  ;  Fac-simile,  by  Mr.  Foss,  of  one  of  the  Designs,  and 
one  of  the  pages  of  block-te.'ct,  ib. 


w. 

W.  (F.)  Initials  of  the  name  of  the  Artist  o!  the  De  Generatione 
Christi,  B.  B.,  dated  1470,  considered  by  Panzer  for  Frede- 
rick Walthern,  70 

Walthekn  (Fkederick),  an  Artist  of  Nordlingen.  His  name 
at  the  close  of  the  Biblia  Paiiperum,  dated  1470,  59 

AVeigel  (T.  0.),  Bookseller  of  Leipsic.  His  duplicate  of  the 
Sixth  Edition  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  ''  J^dition  de  Gottcic'^ 
of  Heinecken,  50i  ;  notice  of  his  unique  copy  of  The  JEii/ht 
Hogueries,  B.  B.,  154 

Weigel  (J.  A.  G.),  Bookseller  of  Leipsic.  Has  a  single 
wood-engraving,  witli  block-text  in  the  Flemish  language, 
the  relic  supposed  to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  tire  St.  Chris- 
topher, 1423,  161-2 

Wettek  (M.),  Bibliographer.  Considers  the  Exhortation 
against  the  Turks,  1454-5,  and  Calendar,  dated  1457,  to 
have  been  printed  at  Mentz,  198-9 

White  (W.),  Bookseller.  "  The  Shelley  and  Byron  Forge- 
ries." His  purchase  of  them  from  the  supposed  natural 
son  of  Lord  Byron,  and  notice  of  Transactions  connected 
with  the  Sale  of  them,  etc.,  103-15 

Wilkinson  (John),  the  Partner  of  Mr.  S.  Leigh  Sotheby  in 
business.     His  first  opinion  of  the  Byron  Forgeries,  104-5 

WiLKS  (John),  Philobiblist.  Whence  he  obtained  his  copy 
of  the  Nordlingen  Edition  of  the  Biblia  Paupermn,  57 

WINHAG,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Copy  of  the  Ciromantia, 
B.  B.,  91 


WOLFENBUTTEL,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Copy  of  the  Ars 
Moriendi,  placed  by  Heinecken  as  the  First  Edition,  26 ; 
several  differing  impressions  of  the  German  Edition  of  the 
Biblia  Paupermn,  first  issued  at  Nordlingen  in  1470,  60-1  ; 
two  imperfect  copies  of  the  Ciromantia,  B.  B.,  91  ;  particu- 
larly rich  in  Block-Books  and  early  specimens  of  wood- 
engraving,  148;  Hisloria  Josephi,  Danielis,  etc.,  in  the  type 
of  Albert  Pfister,  dated  1461,  184;  Litera  Indulgentim,  of 
thirty-one  lines,  211 

WiLLETT  (Ralph).    The  Merly  copy  of  Apocahjpse,  5th  ed.,  50 

Wilton  House  Libraky,  see  Pembroke  Library 

WOOD  BLOCKS.  Original  Block  of  one  of  the  pages  of  an 
edition  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Spencer, 
15  ;  Block  of  the  Calendar  of  John  de  Gamundia  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  R.  Z.  Becker  of  Gotha,  163 

WOOD-ENGRAVINGS  IN  EARLY  PRINTED  BOOKS. 
General  Observation  on  those  issued  in  Germany,  184 

WOOD-ENGRAVINGS,  Single.  One  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  G.  Weigel  of  Leipsic,  supposed  by  F.  Falkenstein  to 
be  earlier  than  the  St.  Christopher,  dated  1423,  161 ;  Calen- 
dar of  John  de  Gamundia,  163;  Propucjnacula  sen  Turris 
Sapientiic,  Plate  lxxtii.,  from  the  impression  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  164 ;  another  impression  discovered  by 
Mr.  Lilly  witliin  the  cover  of  an  early  printed  book,  164 ; 
note  of  the  sale  of  very  early  specimens  of  Xylography,  165 

Wood-Engravin'gs.  Beautiful  Specimens  of  Modern  Art,  ex- 
liibited  in  the  "  Gems  of  Wood-Engraving  from  the  Illus- 
trated News,"  139,  n. 


Young  (John),  Collector  of  Autograph  Letters.  Letter  respect- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  Letter  from  Prince  Rupert  to 
ChariesI,  119 

z. 

Zainer  (Guntiier),  Printer  at  Augsburg.  Speculuni  Humance 
Salvationis,  188;   Eonatus  in  his  type,  Plate  xciv. 

Zainer  (John),  Printer  atUlm.    Specimens  of  his  type,  Plate 

XCIV. 

Zehn  (Die)  Geeote,  see  The  Ten  Commandments 

Zeitglocklein,  see  Horologium 

Zell  (Ulric),  Printer  at  Cologne.  His  testimony  respecting 
the  Discovery  of  the  Art  of  Printing  about  1440,  and  the 
Printing  of  a  Bible  commenced  in  1450,  177 

ZWICKAU,  PUBLIC  LIBRARY.  Copy  of  Ars  Moriendi, 
B.  B.,  with  the  text  in  the  German  language,  with  name  and 
date  on  the  last  Plate,  Hans  Sparer,  dated  1472,  29 
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Pkobable  Dates 


Holland 

160 

yj 

161 

>j 

ib. 

German.}/  ? 

162 

Germany 

184 

a 

185 

AcHi  (Die)  Schalkheiten,  see  The  Eight  Roguekies 

ALPHABET  OF  INITIAL  LETTERS,  B.  B.,  «Vca  1430, 168 

AMSTERDAM.     The  first  dated  book  there  printed,  127 

Antwekp.  Paper  first  used  in  Holland,  probably  made  in 
Antwerp,  12 

APOCALYPSIS    S.   JOHANMS,  B.  B. 

OF    THE    SeVEKAL    EDITIONS  : 

Fikst  Edition,      circa  1415-20    . 
Second  Edition,   circa  1420 
Thied  Edition,  'circa  1430 
Fourth  Edition,  circa  1445 
Fifth  Edition,     circa  1450-1460 
Sixth  Edition,     circa  1460 

APOCALYPSIS,  B.  B.  Paper-Marks  of  the  several  Editions 
issued  in  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  21-3 ;  Marks  in 
Editions  issued  in  Germany,  107-8  ;  Original  Binding,  dated 
142(8)  of  the  copy  belonging  to  Mr.  Horn,  163 

ApfLEYAED  (Geokge).  His  purchase  of  the  now  Libri  copy  of 
the  Opuscula  of  Saliceto,  Pius  Secundus,  etc.,  131,  7i. 

ARS  MEMORANDI,  B,  B.  Paper-Marks  in  the  Editions 
issued  in  Germany,  105  : 

FiKsi  Edition,     ch-cc  1440)  probably  not  earlier       179 
Second  Edition,  circa  1450-1460        .         .         179-80 

*.v.*  Dr.  Falkenstein  states:  "It  is  apparent  from  the 
variations  to  be  found  in  the  five  copies  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Munich,  and  in  the  two  of  the  University  Library, 
that,  even  of  what  is  considered  the  original  Edition,  seve- 
ral impressions  must  be  reckoned.  For  instance,  in  Xylog. 
VIII.,  leaf  8,  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  25,  theV("vice- 
simum  quintum  capitulum")  is  wanting,  and  has  a  black 
blot  for  its  substitute;  whilst  this  letter  in  Xylog.  xi.,  of 
the  same  Edition,  is  replaced  by  an  ornamented  V,  in  the 
centre  of  which  will  be  found  the  accompanying  monogram 


VE 


ARS  MORIENDI,  B.  B.      Pkoeable  Dates  of  the  Seve- 
ral Editions  : 

FiBST  Edition,  circa  1430  .     Holland    .     168 

An  Edit.,  small  4to.,  ciVca  1430  .     German:/    181-2 

„  ,,  circa  1440 

{Wolfenbuttel  copy)    ...  „  183 

,,  ,,  circa  1460 

[Eenouard  copy)  ...  „  ib. 


•many 


184 
ih. 

lb. 


ARS  MORIENDI,  B.  B.  {continued) 

Various  Impressions  from  some  wood- 
blocks, taken  at  a  later  date    . 
Another  Edit.  [Huns  Sparer),  1473     Ge. 
,,  ,,   {Ludwiij  zu  Uhn), 

circ.  470-80 

ARS  MORIENDI.  Paper-Marks  in  the  Editions  issued  in 
Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  27;  Paper-Marks  in  the 
Editions  issued  in  Germany,  106  ;  Original  Binding,  142(8) 
of  Mr.  Horn's  copy,  163 
AsHBURNHAM.  (Loed),  The  regret  of  the  Author  at  not  hav- 
ing had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  copy  of  the  ^po- 
calypse  in  the  Library  of  his  Lordship,  the  copy  containing 
a  manuscript  note  stated  to  be  in  the  autograph  of  Pope 
Marten  v.,  161 

B. 

Baker  (John),  Bookseller,  and  Founder,  in  1744,  of  the  House 
of  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  for  the  Disposal  of  Literary  Property. 
An  illustration  of  property  being  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another,  by  way  of  support  to  the  relation  of 
Junius  in  respect  to  the  property  of  Lawrence  Coster,  145 

Baetholom^us  de  Proprietatibus  Rerdm.  The  loork,'"' of 
lohich  it  is  affirmed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  an  Edition  was 
Printed  at  Cologne  Jy  Caxion.  Edition  of  55  lines  (gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  press  of  Ulric  Zell),  and  Edition  of  61 
lines  stated  by  Brunet  to  be  in  the  type  of  Richel  or  Wensler, 
90 ;  one  copy  of  the  55-line  Edition  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Windsor,  two  in  the  British  Museum,  and  one  in  the  Spencer 
Library,  ih. ;  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rodd  on  the  Edition  of  hb 
lines,  ib. ;  woodcut  of  the  Paper-Marks  in  a  copy  of  Edition 
of  61  lines,  91 ;  the  Edition  shewn  by  Mr.  Cannon,  of  the 
British  Museum,  to  be  in  the  same  type  as  the  Puntheoloyia 
attributed  to  the  press  of  Berthold  Rodt  of  Basle,  92 ;  the 
55-line  edition  shewn  to  be  in  the  same  type  as  the  two  edi- 
tions of  the  Fasciculus  Temporum,  printed  at  Cologne,  in 
1474  and  1478,  by  Gofc  de  Sletzstat,  103;  Specimens  of 
the  Types  used  in  the  two  Editions  of  the  Bartholomceus, 
Plate  Qf 

*  Mr.  Henry  Bohn  has  a  copy  of  this  most  interesting 
volume  for  sale. 

Beichtspiegel,  see  Confessionale 

BIBLE  OF  42  Lines,  attributed  to  the  press  of  Gutenberg,  at 
Mentz,  about  1455,  bibliographically  known  in  this  country 
under  the  title  of  the  "Mazarine  Bible."  Great  resemblance 
of  its  type  in  form,  but  not  in  size,  to  that  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Pontanus  de  Roma,  135 

BIBLES.  Metrical  Versions  circulated  in  Holland  before  the 
appearance  of  the  Block-Books,  123 

EE  2 
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circa  1420    . 

Ilulland.      102 

circa  1430    . 

„             163 

circa  1430    . 

164 

circa  1435     . 

„             165 

circa  1445    . 

„               ib. 

circa  1450     . 

Germany?  166 

circa  1470    . 

Oermany     186 

circa  1470    . 

„               j'i. 

dated  1470    . 

eS. 

dated  1471     . 

„                ib. 

BIBLIA    TAUPERUM,    B.   B.     Pkodabi.e  Dates  of  iiik 
Several  Editions  : 
FiKST  Edition, 
Second  Edition, 
TiiiiiD  Edition, 
Fourth   Edition, 
Fifth  Edition, 
Sixth  Edition, 
Seventh  Edition, 
Another  Edition, 


BIBLIA  PAUPERUM,  B.  B.  Paper-Marks  of  the  several 
Editions  issued  in  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  24-7 ; 
Marks  in  the  Editions  issued  in  Germany,  107;  Original 
Binding,  142(8)  of  Mr.  Horn's  copy,  163 

BIEN  (Die)  BOECK,  printed,  in  1488,  by  Van  Os  at  ZwoUe, 
126-7 

BLOCK-BOOKS  issued  in  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries, 
158-70  ;  the  use  of  the  wood-blocks  at  intervals,  158 ;  break- 
ages in  the  blocks,  as  seen  in  the  impressions,  prove  their 
priority,  1 59 ;  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  various 
Block-Books,  160-70 

BLOCK-BOOKS  issued  in  Germany,   177-90 

BLOCK-BOOKS.  Why  so  called;  their  character  as  Works 
of  Art,  and  their  object,  122-3  ;  Earliest  Xylographic  Pro- 
ductions in  the  form  of  Books,  124 

BOEC  DES  GULDEN  THROES,  printed  at  Harlem,  1484. 
The  wood-cut  illustrations,  128;  copy  in  the  possession  of 
the  Author,  128,  n. 

BOOKS  WITH  Moveable  Type  issued  in  Holland  dur- 
ing THE  Fifteenth  Century,  126-54 

Briio  (John),  of  Bruges.  The  type  known  as  the  "Caxtonian 
Type"  claimed  to  have  been  invented  by  him,  and  the  opin- 
ion of  Santander  on  that  point,  93-4 

BURGUNDY  (DUKES  OF).  Paper-Marks  in  many  of  the 
Block-Books  and  early  Typographical  Productions  of  Hol- 
land and  the  Low  Countries  applicable  to  the  names  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  his  Alliances,  16 


c. 


Cannon  (Charles),  an  Assistant  in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum.  His  communication  respecting  the  Printer  of  the 
sixty-one  line  edition  of  the  Bartholommus,  91 ;  also  respect- 
ing the  fifty-five  line  edition  of  the  same,  103 

CANTICA  CANTICORUM,  B.  B.  Probable  Dates  oe  the 
Several  Editions  : — 

First  Edition,  circa  1445  . 
Second  Editions,  circa  1450  . 
Third  Edition,      circa  1460   . 

CANTICA  CANTICORUM,  B.  B. 
ral  editions,  27 


Holland     .     168 
Germany?      169 
.         .  „  .      ib. 

Paper-Marks  of  the  seve- 


CAXTON  (William),  First  English  Peintbe 

Paper-Marks  in  the  British  Museum  copies  of  the 
Books  from  his  Press,  Plates  Qa,  Qn,  and  Uc ;  General 
Remarks  and  List  of  the  Books,  84-8;  the  question  of  his 
having  printed  or  assisted  to  print  at  Cologne  an  edition  of 
BartbolomanisdcProprietatibusIiertoniasaffirTnedhyWynkyn 
de  Worde  in  the  Prologue  to  his  English  version,  discussed, 
89-104  ;  Caxton  used  the  same  kind  of  type  as  claimed  to 
have  been  invented  by  John  Brito  of  Bruges,  93-4 ;  parti- 
culars respecting  the  typographical  labours  of  Caxton  at 
Cologne  previous  to  his  establishing  himself  as  a  Printer  in 
London;  his  first  edition  of  the  "  Game  of  Chess,"  printed 
by  him  at  Bruges,  and  other  matters,  95-101 

Caxton  (AVilliam).  Fac-similes  of  the  principal  sorts 
OF  Types  used  by  him,  Plates  Qd,  Qe,  and  Qf 

Chatto  (W.  a.)  Translation  of  the  paragraph  by  Junius  re- 
specting tire  edition  of  the  Doctrinale  stated  to  have  been 
issued  at  Mentz,  in  the  type  stolen  from  Lawrence  Coster, 
143 

CIROMANTIA,  B.  B,  circa  1450  to  1460,  187 

Cologne  (The)  Chronicle.  Original  and  translation  of  the 
passage  relating  to  the  Invention  of  Printing,  125 

CONFESSION  ALE,  B.  B-  Executed  in  Germany,  and  issued 
late  in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  hut  not  seen  by  the  Author,  189 

CONSOLATIO  PECCATORUM.  Printed  in  1488  at  Harlem, 
the  wood- cut  illustrations  in  a  similar  style  of  engraving  to 
that  in  the  Biblia  Pauperuni  and  Speculum,  127 

COSTER  (Lawrence).  Considered  by  Meerman  to  have  been 
the  engraver  of  the  Designs  in  the  Speculum^  131 ;  his  ser- 
vant John,  who,  it  is  asserted  by  Janius,  carried  away  the 
t3'pes  used  by  Lawrence  Coster  to  Mentz,  135-6;  the  ques- 
tion whether  Lawrence  Coster  was  a  wood-engraver  or  whe- 
ther he  was  merely  the  inventor  of  moveable  type,  employing 
others  to  engrave  the  designs  of  the  Speculum,  143-4  ;  sug- 
gestion that  the  Figure  of  Daniel  in  the  final  design  in  the 
Sjjeculum  is  intended  to  represent  Lawrence  Coster  as  the 
printer  of  the  work,  155  ;  his  Portrait  and  Autograph  Sig- 
nature, 156-7  ;  derivation  of  the  name  of  Coster,  "Laurens 
Jan  Zoen,^'  157 

CuMMiNG  (Gordon),  the  Celebrated  Slayer  of  Wild  Beasts. 
His  opinion  respecting  the  Unicorn,  65,  n. 


D. 

DANCE  OF  DEATH,  B-  B.  Executed  in  Germany  and  issued 
after  the  middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  but  not  seen  by 
the  Author,  189 

DiBDiN  (The  Rev.  Dr.)  The  typographical  labours  of  Caxton 
from  1471  to  1474  not  recorded,  96 

DOCTRINALE  of  29  Lines.  The  arguments  of  M.  Re- 
nouard  respecting  its  non-appearance  until  after  1458,  and 
olher  points  connected  with  it,  137;  the  several  translations 
of  the  paragraph  by  Junius  respecting  the  printing  of  an 
edition  of  the  Doctrinale  at  Mentz  in  the  types  used  by 
Lawrence  Coster  at  Harlem,  142-3 
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DONATUSES  printed  in  Holland  bkfore  the  Inten- 
tion or  Pbikting  in  Gekmany.  Testimony  of  Ulric 
Zell,  154;  an  edition  in  the  same  primitive  type  as  the 
Horariiwi,  ih. 

Douce  (Fkancis).  His  being  ignorant  of  any  of  the  Paper- 
Marks  being  applicable  to  Persons,  5 


E. 


180-1 

ib. 


ENNDKRIST  (Dek),  B.  B.,  circa  1440  to  1450      . 
Anothee  Edition,      dated  1472 

EXERCITIUM  SUPER  PATER  NOSTER,  B.  B. 

An  Edition,  issued  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  not  seen 

by  the  Author,  189 
Anothee  Edition,  executed  in  Germany,  also  not  seen 

by  the  Author,  189 

F. 

FABLE  OF  THE  SICK  LION,  B.  B.  Executed  in  Ger- 
many and  issued  after  the  middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century, 
but  not  seen  by  the  Author,  189 

FACETI^  M0RALE:=;.    Paper-Marks,  31 

Faustus  (John).  Slated  by  Junius  to  have  been  the  servant 
or  assistant  who  stole  the  types  of  Lawrence  Coster,  135-6  ; 
the  probability  of  his  not  having  printed,  about  1442,  an 
edition  of  the  Tractatus  Petri  Hispani,  at  Mentz,  in  the  types 
used  by  Lawrence  Coster,  142-3 

G. 

GENERATIONE   (de)   CHRISTI,  B.  B.,  dated  \ilO    .     188 
Anothek  Edition,      .         .         .     dated  1471     .       ib. 

H. 

HAGUE  (The).  Paper  first  used  in  the  Archives  probably 
obtained  from  Antwerp,  12 

Halliwell  (James  Oechabd),  Shakesperian  and  Antiquarian 
Author.  His  copy  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  printed  in  1521,  at 
Antwerp,  by  Eckert  von  Horaborch,  128,  «. 

HARLEM.  Paper  first  used  there,  probably  obtained  from 
Antwerp,  12;  the  first  dated  book  there  printed,  126;  Wood- 
Engraving  produced  there  at  an  early  period,  127 ;  same 
type  there  used  by  Bellaert,  in  1484,  as  was  employed  at 
Antwerp  inl487andl488, by  Geran^  and ClaesLeeu, 129;  the 
relation  of  Junius  according  to  Harlem  the  honour  of  the  In- 
vention of  Printing,  and  particulars  of  that  account,&c.,  139-46 

Heeking  (Richard),  Author  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Paper- 
Making.     "Work  referred  to,  7-9 

HiSTORiA  ViRGiNis,  See  Cantica  Cantigoeum — De  Gene- 
eatione  Cheisti 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES.  Enumeration 
of  the  Paper-Marlis  in  the  various  editions  of  the  Block- 
Books,  etc.,  issned  therein,  22-32  ;  the  claims  of  Holland 
to  the  Invention  of  the  Art  of  Printing  supported  by  Ulric 
Zell,  124  ;  Books  printed  in  Holland  illustrated  with  wood- 
engravings  in  the  same  character  as  those  in  the  Block- 
Books  and  >S)3e«i/!m8, 126-31 ;  entitled  to  claim  the  Inven- 
tion OE  Block-Type,  190 

HoLTEOP  (J.  W.),  Head  Librarian  of  the  Royal  Library  at  the 
Hague,  see  next  Article 


HORARIUM  or  ABECEDARIUM.  Presumed  to  be  the 
first  essay  in  the  Art  of  Printing  with  Moveable  Type,  about 
1433,  154 

*..f*  It  was  not  until  after  the  working  off  of  sheet  X  that 
the  author  became  awareof  the  existence  of  a  fragmentof  an 
edition  of  the  Donatus  in  the  same  very  primitive  tj'pe  as  the 
"  Horarium^^  or  '^  Abecedariiim.^'  That  fragment  is  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Libraryat  the  Hague,  and  has  been  most 
admirably,  and  the  author  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  most 
accurately  fac-similed  in  the  first  number  of  the  important 
tj'pographical  work  by  M.  Holtrop  now  in  the  course  of 
publication.  The  fragment  consists  of  two  pages,  a  full 
one  with  thirty -one  lines,  the  other  having  only  twenty-five. 
As  no  explanatory  letter.press  accompanies  the  fac-simile, 
the  author  can  merely,  in  this  subsequently  printed  para- 
graph, refer  to  the  existence  of  the  relic  as  an  additional 
document  in  support  of  the  statement  made  in  the  Cologne 
Chronicle.  The  work  of  Mr.  Holtrop  is  intitled,  "  Monu- 
mens  Typographiques  des  Pays-Bas,  au  Quinzieme  Siecle. 
Collection  de  Fac-similes  d'apres  les  originaux  conserves 
a  la  Bibliotheque  Royale  de  la  Haye  et  Ailleurs.  Publiee 
par  M.J.  W.  Holtrop,  Bibliothecaire  en  chef  de  la  Biblio- 
theque Royale."  Etablissement  lithographique  M.  de  E. 
Spanrer,  Lithographe  de  S.  M.  Koi.  La  Haye,  Martinus 
Nijhoff,  Lihraire  ancienne  et  moderne,  1857,  Imperial  ito. 

HoEN  (Mr.),  Bibliographer.  Statement  respecting  the  state  of 
the  original  binding  of  his  copies  of  the  Apocalypse,  Biblia 
Pauperuni,  and  Ars  Moriendi,  163 

HOROLOGIUM,  B.  B.  Executed  in  Germany,  and  issued  late 
in  the  Fifteenth  Century,  but  not  seen  by  the  Author,  189 


Jackson  (John)  see  Chatto 

Jansen  (M.).   His  observations  on  Paper-Marks,  10,  13 

Johnson  (J.)  Translation  in  his  Typoyraphia  of  the  paragraph 
by  Junius  respecting  the  edition  of  the  Doctrinale  stated  to 
have  been  issued  at  Mentz  in  the  type  stolen  from  Lawrence 
Coster,  142 

Jones  (J.  Wintee),  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  in  the  British 
Museum.  Suggestion  respecting  the  phrase  used  by  Caxton 
relative  to  the  printing  the  ''Histories  of  Troye'^  having 
been  begun  and  finished  in  one  day,  98 

Junius  (Hadrian).  Translation  of  the  oft  quoted  account 
given  by  him  of  the  History  of  the  Invention  of  Printing, 
with  observations  thereon,  138-46 


Kemble  (John  Mitchell).  His  intended  historj-.  The  Saxons 
in  England,  not  committed  to  paper,  154,  n. 

Koning  (J.),  Author  of  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Printing. 
Shields  of  Arms  in  the  designs  of  the  Cantica  Cantieorum 
intended  to  represent  Persons,  and  Mr.  S.  Sotheby's  first 
knowledge  of  the  views  of  M.  Koning  on  that  subject,  6. 
The  views  of  M.  Koning  respecting  the  P  and  Y  as  Paper- 
Marks  referred  to,  76 ;  opinion  respecting  the  authenticity 
of  the  wood-cut  portrait  of  Lawrence  Coster,  156 ;  autograph 
signature  of  Lawrence  Coster,  157 
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L. 

LA-UDATIONES  HoMEHICiE,  See  POKTANUS   15E   RoMA 

LEGEND  (The)  OF  ST.  MEINRAT,  B.  B.  Executed  in 
GeiTiiany,aiKUssue(l  during  the  fiftcenlli  century,  but  not  seen 
by  the  Author,  189 

I,ETTou  (John).  One  of  the  earliest  English  Printers.  Spe- 
cimens of  the  Types  used  by  him,  Plate  Qf 

LIBEll  KEGUM,  B.  B.  Blocks  engraved  about  1445  to  1450, 
probably  on  the  borders  of  Germany,  170 

Li  Ilia  (M.)  Possessor  of  a  copy  of  the  Opuscula  of  Salioeto,  &c., 
usually  found  with  the  Pontanus  de  Roma,  &c.,  131,  n. 

LicniEXTiiALER  (M.),  Head  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich. 
His  kindness  in  forwarding  to  the  Author  tracings  of  the 
Paper-Marks  in  the  copies  of  the  Ars  Moriendi  in  the 
Library,  111 

Lilly  (Joseph),  Bookseller.  His  purchase  from  Mr.  Nicol 
of  the  sheets  of  the  unfinished  work  by  Mr.  Ottley  on  Tlie 
Oriyin  of  Printing,  3  ;  the  letter  of  the  author  of  the  present 
work  to  Mr.  Lilly  on  the  subject  thereof,  /i. 

M. 

Machlinia  (William).  His  use  of  a  very  similar  type  to 
that  invented  by  John  Brok  of  Bruges,  95 ;  specimens  of 
the  types  used  by  him,  Plate  Q,  r 

Mazarine  (The)  Bible,  see  Bible  of  42  Lines 
Meermak  (Gekakd),  Philobiblist.    Considered  Lawrence  Cos- 
ter to  have  been  the  engraver  of  the  wood-block  illustra- 
tions in  the  Speculum,  131 

Meyhick  (Sir  Samuel  Rush),  Antiquarian  Author.  Letter 
to  Mr.  Ottley  stating  that  he  considered  tlie  designs  in  the 
Speculuvi  not  to  be  later  than  1435,  154 

MIRABILIA  ROMJE,  B.  B.     Circa  1480,  188 

o. 

OxTLEY  (WilliAiM  Young).  His  History  of  Engraving, 
wherein  he  enters  into  the  subject  of  the  marks  occurring  in 
the  paper  used  in  the  first  and  several  editions  of  the 
Speculum,  and  in  books  printed  in  the  Low  Countries,  2 ; 
his  opinion  thereon,  ih. ;  his  collection  of  paper  from  the 
Account  Books  at  the  Hague,  ib.;  his  death  in  1836,  ih. ; 
his  unfinished  work  on  the  Origin  of  Printing,  3-4 ;  pur- 
chase of  it  from  Mr.  Nicol  the  Printer  by  Mr.  Lilly,  ih. ;  his 
first  view  of  the  purpose  of  Paper-Marks,  4-5 ;  translation 
of  the  paragraph  of  Junius  respecting  the  edition  of  the 
Doctrinule,  stated  to  have  been  issued  at  Mentz  in  the  types 
stolen  from  Lawrence  Coster,  142  ;  on  the  engraving  of  the 
designs  in  the  Bihlia  Pauperum,  the  Cantica  Canticorum, 
and  the   Speculum,  152,  n.;   his  unfinished   work  on  the 


History  of  Printing,   l.!)3;  his  practice  of  not  putting  to 
paper  his  views,  ih.,  n. 

Ottley  (Warner),  Brother  of  W.  Y.  Ottley.  His  transfer 
of  the  collection  of  tlie  specimens  of  early  paper  formed 
by  AV.  Y.  Ottley  to  the  Author,  5 

Ottley  (William  Campbell),  Son  of  W.  Y.  Ottley.  His 
difiiculty  of  placing  the  plates  in  the  unfinished  worlc  of  his 
father,  3 

OXFORD.  Books  printed  in  that  city  during  the  xvth  cen- 
tury, 17-1 9 

P. 

PAPER.  Mr.  Ottley's  Collection  of  Specimens  of  Early 
Paper  from  the  blank  leaves  in  the  Account  Books  in  the 
Archives  at  the  Hague,  1,  2 

PAPER-MAKERS.  Views  of  Mr.  Herring  as  to  marks 
used  to  designate  the  names  of  the  makers  and  different 
sorts  of  paper,  8;  opinion  of  M.  Jansen  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, 10 

PAPER-MAKING.  Treatise  on  the  subject  by  Richard  Her- 
ring, published  in  1855,  7;  article  Paper,  by  Charles  Tom- 
linson  in  Objects  of  Art  Manufacture,  published  1854,  ib.; 
superior  quality  of  paper,  1 3 

PAPER-MANUFACTORIES.  None  recorded  as  existing  in 
the  Netherlands  in  the  fifteenth  centurj',  12;  paper  made 
there,  however,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  probably  first 
at  Antwerp,  ib. ;  first  paper-mill  in  Tuscany  established 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  at  Nuremberg  in  1390, 
by  XJlman  Stromer,  ib. 

•\."'''  In  1856  appeared  a  brochure  printed  in  America 
{Alhamj),  inlitled  "  A  Chronology  of  Paper  and  Paper- 
Making."  The  work  is  a  valuable  record  of  facts,  and 
consequently  a  useful  book  of  reference. 

PAPER-MARKS.  M.  Koning,  the  first  author  to  throw  any 
light  on  the  character  of  the  Paper-Marks  in  the  Block- 
Books,  5  ;  r'aper-iMarks  commonly  called  Water  Marks,  7 ; 
formation  of  a  mark,  ih. ;  designation  of  Post,  Pot  and 
phol's-cap  paper,  9 ;  probable  date  when  first  employed,  1 1 ; 
general  opinions  of  M.  Jansen  on  the  object  of  the  marks, 
12;  distinguishing  one  mark  from  another,  ih.;  origin  and 
object  of  particular  marks,  12;  the  apparatus  used  in  the 
formation  of  the  marks,  15 ;  application  of  marks  to  distin- 
guished persons,  16;  marks  on  paper  made  in  the  Low 
Countries  not  usually  found  on  the  paper  made  in  Germany, 
17 ;  date  of  a  manuscript  or  printed  book  not  with  certainty 
discovered  by  the  mark  on  the  paper,  17  ;  identity  of  marks, 
ib. ;  marks  on  the  books  printed  at  Oxford  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  17-19 
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PAPEE-MARKS   IN  THE   BLOCK-BOOKS 


ISSUED    IN 


HOLLAND  AND   THE  LOW  COUNTRIES. 


ANCHOR.  Plate  A,  Apocalypse,  Inglis  copj',  2nd  ed. — 
Plate  C,  Apocalypse,  British  Museum,  3rd  ed. ;  ib.,  Pem- 
troke  copy,  3rd  ed. — Plate  D,  Apocalypse,  Lang  copy,  3rd 
ed. — Plate  E,  Biblia  Pauperum,  Grenvillc  copy,  3rd  ed. — 
Plate  F,  Biblia  Pauperum,  Westreenen  copy,  ed.  (?);  ih., 
Spencer  B  copy,  4th  ed. — Plate  H,  Speculum,  Inglis  copy, 
1st  ed. — Plate  L,  ib.,  Singer  copy,  2nd  ed. — Plates  M 
and  N,  Harlem  copy,  4th  ed. — Plates  O  and  P,  Pontarms 
cle  Roma,  Spencer  copy;  Facetice  Morales,  Enschede  copy 

„  „     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  examples,  33-5 

ARIVIS  (SHIELDS  OF).  Plate  A,  Shield  ii..  Apocalypse, 
Inglis  copy,  2nd  ed. — Plate  B,  Shield  i..  Apocalypse,  Har- 
lem copy,  4th  ed. — Plate  E,  Shield  ii.,  Biblia  Pauperum, 
Woodburn  copy. — Plate  F,  Shield  Tin.,  Biblia  Pauperum, 
Chatsworth  copy,  3rd  ed. — Plate  G,  Shield  v.,  Ars  Mo- 
riendi,  Pembroke  copy,  1st  ed. — Plate  I,  Shield  iv.,  Spe- 
culum,  Rendorp  copy,  3rd  ed. ;  Shield  t,  ih.,  Rendorp  and 
Spencer  copies,  3rd  ed. — Plate  N,  Shield  vi.,  ib.,  Harlem 
copy,  4th  ed. — P.late  O,  Shield  vi.,  Pontnnus  de  Roma,  &c., 
Spencer  copy ;  Sliield  v,  ib. — Plate  O,  Shield  viii,  ib. 

The  numbers  are  references  to    the  shields    as    given 
in  wood,  in  the  letterpress. 


General  Observations,  with  woodcut  illustrations, 


35-45 


BROOCH,  or  Buckle.  Plate  C,  Apocalypse,  Spencer  copy, 
4th  ed. ;  notice  of  the  mark,  45 

BULL'S  HEAD.  Plate  A,  Apocalypse,  Inglis  copy,  2nd  ed. — 
Plate  H,  Apocalypse,  Spencer  copy,  Isted. — Plate  0,  Apo- 
calypse, Pembroke  cop)',  3rd  ed. — Plate  D,  Apocalypse, 
Bohn  copj',  4th  ed. — Plate  F,  Biblia  Pauperum,  Pembroke 
copy,  1st  ed. ;  ib.,  Botfield  copy,  2nd  ed. ;  ib.,  British  Mu- 
seum copy,  2nd  ed. — Plate  G,  Cantica  Ccmticorum,  Har- 
lem copy,  1st  ed. ;  ib.,  Cracherode  copy,  2nd  ed. ;  ib.,  Bod- 
leian copy,  3rd  ed. — Plate  H,  Speculum,  Inglis  copy,  1st 
ed. ;  ib.,  Spencer  and  Enschede  copies,  2nd  ed. — Plates  I 
and  K,  Spencer,  Hibbert,  and  Rendorp  copies,  3rd.  ed. — 
Plate  L,  ib..  Singer  copy,  2nd  ed. — Plates  M  and  N,  ib., 
Harlem  copy,  4th  ed  — Plate  O,  Pontanus  de  Roma,  &c., 
Spencer  copy  ;  Facetia:  Morales,  Enschede  copy 

„  ,,     General   Observations,    with   woodcut   examples, 

45-52 

CASTLE,  see  Towek 

CATHARINE  (St.)  WHEEL.  Plate  M,  Speculum,  Harlem 
.copy,  4th  ed. 

„  „     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  examples,  63 

COCK.     Plate  F,  Biblia  Pauperum,  Bodleian  copy,  6th  ed. 
„  „     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  e.samples,  53-4 


Fleuk  de  Lis,  see  Lis 

HAND.     Plates  M  and  N,  Speculum,  Harlem  copy,  4th  ed. 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  54 

HOUND.  Identity  of  the  mark  in  the  "  Oxford  Book,"  dated 
1468,  with  that  in  Dutch  Bible  of  1477,  printed  at  Delft,  18 

I.  H.  S.  Initials  for  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Plate  D, 
Apocalypse,  Barclay  copy,  5th  ed. 

KEYS  (DOUBLE.)  Plate  E,  Biblia  Pauperum,  Woodburn 
copy,  5th  ed. — Plate  M,  Specuhim,  Harlem  copy,  4th  ed. — 
Plate  P,  Pontanus  de  Roma,  &c.,  Spencer  copy 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  examples,  55-0 

LIS.  Arms  proper  for  Burcjundy,  16;  Plate  C,  Apocalypse, 
British  Museum  copy,  3rd  ed. — Plate  0,  Pontanus  de 
Roma,  &c.,  Spencer  copy 

MOUNTS  (The  THREE)  General  Remarks,  with  woodcut 
example, 

P.  Initial  for  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Plate  B,  Apo- 
calypse, Bodleian  and  Benouard  copies,  4th  ed. ;  Apocalypse, 
Spencer  copy,  1st  ed. — Plate  C,  Apocalypse,  Johnson 
copy,  4th  ed. — Plate  E,  Biblia  Pauperum,  Woodburn 
copy,  ed.  (?) — Plate  F,  Biblia  Pauperum,  Chatsworth  copy, 
3rd  ed. ;  ib.,  Bodleian  copy,  6th  ed. — Plate  G,  Ars  Mo- 
riendi,  Harlem  copy,  1st  ed. ;  ib.,  Pembroke  copy,  1st  ed. — 
Plate  H,  Spectdum,  Spencer  and  Enschede  copies,  2nd  ed. — 
Plates  I  and  K,  ib.,  Spencer,  Rendorp,  and  Hibbert  copies, 
3rd  ed.. — Plate  L,  ib..  Singer  copy,  2nd  ed. — Plate  O, 
Pontanus  de  Roma,  Spencer  copy;  Facetia  Morales,  En- 
schede copy 

P.     General  remarks,  with  woodcut  examples,  75-9 

P.  AS  A  PAPER-MARK.  The  memoranda  of  Mr.  Sotheby 
respecting  the  personal  character  of  the  mark  as  applicable 
to  Philip  Duke  of  Burgundy,  75-6 

P  and  Y,  UNITED.  Initials  for  Philip,  Duke  of  Buryundy,  and 
his  icife  Ysabella,  16. — Plate  C,  Apocalypse,  Mariette  copy> 
ed.  (?) — Plate  F,  Biblia  Pauperum,  Mariette  copy,  ed.  (?) 

P  and  Y.     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  examples,  80-2 

PASCAL  LAMB.  Plate  E,  Arms,  Shield  ii.  Biblia  Paupe- 
rum, Woodburn  copy,  5th  ed. 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  examples,  57 

PELICAN.     Arms  of  JEneas  Silvius,  as  Pope  Pius  II,  57 

SCALES   (PAIR  OF.)     Plate   F,  Biblia  Pauperum,   Sykes 
copy,  4th  ed. 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  examples,  59 

STAR,  WITH  Initials  in  Centre.  Plate  D,  Apocalypse, 
Bohn  copy,  4th  ed. 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  examples,  59-60 

TOWER   or   CASTLE.     Plate  F,  Biblia  Pauperum,  Lucca 
copy,  2nd  ed.,  ib. ;  Botfield  copy,  2nd  ed. 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  examples,  52 

UNICORN.  Plate  B,  Apocalypse,  Bodleian  copy,  4th  ed. — 
Plate  C,  Apocalypse,  Johnson  copy,  4th  ed. — Plate  E, 
Biblia  Pauperum,  Rendorp  copy,  ed.  (?) — Plate  F,  Biblia 
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Pauperum,  Spencer  A  copy,  2n(l  cd. ;  ih.,  liiitislx  Museum 
copy,  2nd  cd. — Platk  G,  Canlica  Canticormn,  Rcndorp 
copy,  1st  ed. — Pj.ate  H,  Speculum,  Inglis  copy,  1st  cd. — 
Pi.ATK  11,  Specidum,  Spencer  and  Enschcde  copies,  2nd 
ed. — Platk  M,  lb.,  Harlem  copy,  4th  cd. — Plate  0,  Fon- 
lamis  (Ic  Itutiui,  Spencer  copy 

„  ,,     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  examples,  61-74 

Y.  Iiiilial  for  Yaahdla,  the  wife  of  Philip  Duhe  nf  Burgundy. 
Plati!  C,  ylpocttli/psc,  Griffiths  copy,  3rd  ed. — Plate  F, 
Biblia  Pauperum,  Chatsworth  copy,  3rd  ed. — Plates  I  and 
K,  Speculum,  Spencer,  Hibbert,  and  Rendorp  copies,  3rd 
ed. — Platks  O  and  P,  Pontunus  cle  Roma,  Spencer  copy 

Y.        ,,       General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  examples,  79-80 


PAPER-MARKS   IN  THE    BLOCK-BOOKS 


GERMANY. 

ANCHOR.  Plate  S,  Ars  Moriendi,  Munich  copy  ;  Plate  T, 
Biblia  Pauperum,  Corpus  Christi  Coll.  Cantab.,  copy ;  Jlpo- 
cali/pse,  Pioche  copy 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  111-2 

BELL.     Plate  S,  Ars  Moriendi,  Munich  copy 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  examples,  111 

BULL,  FORE-PART  OF.  Plate  R,  Ars  Memorandi,  Bot- 
field  copy,  2nd  ed. 

,,  „     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  example,  114 

BULL'S  HEAD.  Plate  R,  Ars  3Jemorandi,  Spencer  and 
Hibbert  copies,  Isted.;  ib.,  Munich  copy,  ed.  (?) — Plate  S, 
Ars  Moriendi,  Munich  copies  ;.2j.,  Renouard  copy. — Plate 
T,  Biblia  Pauperum,  Lea  Wilson  copy ;   ib..  Corpus  Christi 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  Avith  woodcut  examples,  113-4 

Coll.  Cantab,  copy,  1470; — Text,  p.  109,  De  Generutione 
Christi,  14(0,  British  Museum  copy;  ib.,  Apocalypse,  Bod- 
leian copy,  .5th  ed. 

BULL.  Text,  p.  108,  Enndkrist,  Spencer  copy  ;  ib.,  108,  Quin- 
decim  Signa,  British  Museum  copy 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  examples,  115 

CAR  or  PLOUGH.     Plate  T,  Apocalypse,  Stowe  cop3',  5th  ed. 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  example,  116 

CATHARINE  (St.)  WHEEL.  Plate  R,  Ars  Memorandi, 
Spencer  and  Hibbert  copies,  1st  ed. 

„  ,,     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  fac-simile,  115 

CROZIER.     Plate  S,  Ars  3Ioriendi,  Munich  copy 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  example,  117 

CROSS.  Plate  R,  Ars  Memorandi,  Munich  copy,  ed.  ?  ib. ; 
British  Museum  copy,  2nd  ed. 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  examples,  117 


FLEUR-DE-LIS.  Used  as  an  Heraldic  Symbol  by  the  Duhes  of 
Burgundy.  Plate  0,  Pontunus  de  Roma,  Spencer  copy. — 
Plate  R,  Ars  Memorandi,  Munich  co])y 

,,  „     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  illustrations,  35-9 

GRAPES.     Plate  T,  Apocalypse,  Stowe  copy,  5th  ed. 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  118 

HAND.     Plate  R,  Ars  Memorandi,  Botfield  copy,  2nd  ed. 
Plate  T,  Biblia  Pauperum,  1470,  AVilks  copy 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  118 

MOUNTS  (THE  THREE),  CROSS  ABOVE.  Plate  S, 
Ars  Moriendi,  Munich  and  Botfield  copies 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks^  119 

P.  Plate  S,  Ars  Moriendi,  Munich  copy ;  Plate  T,  Biblia 
Pauperum,  Lea  Wilson  copy 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  illustrations,  119 

SCALES  (PAIR  OF.)  Plate  R,  Ars  Memorandi,  .Spencer 
copy,  1st  ed. 

„  „     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  illustrations,  120 

STAR,  RADIATED.  Plate  T,  Biblia  Pauperum,  1470, 
Wilk's  copy 

,,  ,,     General  Remarks,  with  woodcut  example,  120 

UNICORN.     Plate  S,  Ars  Moriendi,  Munich  copy 

UNKNOWN.     Plate  S,  Ars  Moriendi,  British  Museum  copy 


PAPER-MARKS  in"  Books  pkixted  by  Veldenek,  Plate 
Q,  32 

,,  ,,     Memokaxd.a  hespectikg  the  Marks  in  the 

Block-Books   executed    in   Holland   and   the   Low 
Countries,  33-82 

„  „     Memoranda  respecting  the  Marks  in  the 

Block-Books  executed  in  Germany,  110-20 

PAPER-MARKS  in  Books  printed  ey  Caxton.  Plates 
Qa,  Qb,  and  Q,c 

,,  ,,     General    Observations,    and    List    of   the    Books 

whence  the  marks  were  taken,  84-8 

PAPER-MARKS,  in  the  Spencer  copy  of  the  Historia  Josephi, 
printed  by  Pfister ;  in  a  copy  of  the  Speculum  printed  by 
Richel ;  in  the  Speculum  printed  by  Gunther  Zainer,  &c. 
Plates  U  and  V 

Paper.     Use  of  paper  many  years  after  Its  manufacture,  138 

Pius  Secundus,  see  Pontanus  de  Roma 

PONTANUS  DE  ROMA,  ET  ALIA  OPUSCULA.  Paper- 
marks,  31 ;  the  most  interesting  and  extraordinary  typogra- 
phical character  of  the  volume  containing  those  works  recon- 
sidered, 131-8  ;  the  resemblance  of  the  larger  type  in  the 
preface  to  the  treatise  by  Pontanus  de  Roma,  to  the  Maza-  j^ 
rine  Bible,  135  ^ 
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Q. 

QUINDECIM  SIGNA,  B,  B.,  circa  1450,  180-1 

E. 

Renouakd  (M.)  His  views  respecting  the  Doctrinale  of  29 
lines,  136 

RoDU  (Thomas),  Booliseller.  Opinion  that  the  55-line  edition 
of  the  Bartholommus  was  the  book  printed  at  Cologne,  by 
Caxton,  as  stated  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  90  ;  that  opinion 
questioned  by  the  autliov,  ib. ;  the  belief  of  tlie  author  on 
reconsidering  the  question  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Rodd,  102 


ROGUERIES  (The  EIGHT),  B.  B. 
187 


not  seen  by  the  Author, 


Saliceto,  see  Poniamus  be  Roma 

Santander  (M.  Serna).  His  opinion  of  the  claims  of  John 
Brito,  of  Bruges,  to  the  invention  of  the  Caxtonian  type,  93-4 

Singer  (Samuel  Weller).  Acknowledgment  of  his  having 
erroneously  supported  the  date  1468  in  one  of  the  books 
printed  at  Oxford,  19  ;  his  translation  of  tlie  paragraph  by 
Junius,  respecting  the  edition  of  the  Doctrinale,  asserted  by 
him  to  have  been  printed  at  Mentz,  in  the  types  stolen  from 
Lawrence  Coster,  142 

SoTHEBY  (Samuel).  His  collection  of  fac-similes  of  the  typo- 
graphy of  the  fifteenth  century,  1 ;  his  visit  to  Holland  in 
1824,  iJ). ;  the  cause  of  his  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the 
origin  of  printing,  ih. ;  his  first  knowledge  of  M.  Koning's 
views  of  the  Arms  in  the  designs  of  the  Cantica  Canticormn, 
6 ;  the  memoranda  found  after  his  death  respecting  the 
paper-mark  P,  as  applicable  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  75-6 

SPECULUM  HUMANE  SALVATIONIS.  The  probable 
dates  of  the  four  editions,  founded  on  the  relation  of  Junius, 
Summary,  146-54 

First  Edition.  L.i.tin,  circa  1439.  Placed  by 
Heinecken  as  the  second;  by  Meerman  as  the  fourth; 
by  Koning  as  the  second ;  by  Ottley  as  t\\e  first 

Second  Edition.  Dutch,  circa  1441.  Placed  by 
Heinecken  and  Meerman  as  the  fourth ;  by  Koning 
as  the  third ;  and  by  Ottley  as  the  second 

Third  Edition.  Latin,  circa  1442.  Placed  by 
Heinecken  as  the  first ;  by  Meerman  as  the  second;  by 
Koning  as  the  fourth  ;  and  by  Ottley  as  the  third 

Fourth  Edition.  Dutch,  circa  1460-70.  Placed  by 
Heinecken  as  the  third;  by  Meerman  and  Koning  as 
the  first ;  and  by  Ottley  as  the  fourth 

Fifth  Edition,  1483,  issued  by  Veldener 

SPECULUM.   THE  SERIES  OF  WOODCUT  ILLUSTRA- 
'   ■    TIONS  used  by  Richel  in  1476,  188 

SPECULUM.  Printed  by  Veldener,  in  1483,  at  Culembourg, 
129-31 


SPECULUM.  Paper-marks  in  the  copies  of  the  various  edi- 
tions examined  by  the  Author,  28-30 

Stbomee  (Ulman).  Established  a  Paper-Mill  at  Nuremberg 
in  1390,  12 

Spiegel  onser  Behondinisse,  see  Speculum 
T. 

TEN  (THE)  COMMANDMENTS,  B.  B.  Executed  in  Ger- 
many, and  issued  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
but  not  seen  by  the  Author,  189 

Todtentanz,  see  Dance  of  Death 

u. 

UNICORN  PAPER-MARK.  Particulars  respecting  the  use  of 
Unicom  as  a  symbol  of  power,  adopted  by  Philip  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  61-9 

V. 

Veldener  (John).  The  type  used  by  him  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter to  that  invented  by  Brito,  of  Bruges,  94  ;  Speculum 
printed  by  him  in  1483,  the  employment  by  him  of  the  same 
wood-block  illustrations  as  were  used  for  the  four  other 
editions,  129-31;  his  diversity  of  talent,  139;  supposed  to 
have  been  the  engraver  of  the  designs  in  the  Speculum,  130 

VITA  CHRISTI,  B.  B.,  executed  in  Germany,  and  issued  in 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  not  seen  by  the  Author,  189 

w. 

"WATER-MARKS,  see  Paper-Marks 

Windsor,  Royal  Library.  Copy  of  the  fifty-five  line  edition 
of  Bartolomatis  de  Proprietatibus  Rermn,  reserved  by  His 
Majestv  George  IV  from  the  Library  formed  by  His  Majesty 
George  HI,  when  presented  by  the  former  to  the  nation,  and 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  90 

WOOD  ENGRAVINGS.  The  same  wood-blocks  used  by 
different  printers  at  different  places  in  Holland,  at  intervals 
during  thirty  four  years,  129 

WOOD  (SINGLE)  ENGRAVINGS.  Temptationes  Dmmonis, 
circa  1430,  168  ;  the  Brassels  woodcut,  dated  1418;  notice 
of  the  several  brochures  that  have  been  written  respecting 
the  authenticity  of  the  date,  171-6;  Holland  entitled  to 
claim  the  Invention  of  Block-type,  190 

z. 

Zehn  Gebote,  see  Ten  Commandments 

Zeiiglocklein,  see  Hokologium 

ZELL  (Ulric).  Practice  of  printing  and  working  off  by  single 
pages,  82;  liis  testimony  in  favour  of  Holland  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  printing  by  movable  types,  124-5 

ZWOLLE.  The  same  type  and  same  wood-blocks  used  there 
by  Peter  Van  Os,  of  Breda  at  Antwerp,  in  1487,  were  again 
employed  by  him  at  Zwolle,  in  1495 
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